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GARAGE PLAN NO, 97, 12x18, ESTIMATED COST $325 
.. In the issue of Jan. 15, 1916, the building. Safety heaters burning 
“a AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published either gas or kerosene can now be 
as its building plan No. 83 a plan installed in any type of garage 
2 | for a double garage at an estimated without requiring special floor 
‘a cost of $700 from a design by space provision or cutting off from 


Charles Edgar Bates, architect, In- 
dianapolis. There have, however, 
been various calls since that time 
for garages including those of a 
suitable size for single cars. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has there- 


the main space of the garage, and 
the use of alcohol in the radiator 
water and perhaps the use of a 
small electric portable heating de- 
vice under the hood in the coldest 
weather are also quite satisfactory. 











- fore asked W. K. Johnston, of Chi- In addition, many owners of pleas- 
= cago, one of its contributing archi- ure cars have in the past put them 
ter tects, to prepare some plans for out of commission for the winter 
ne- garages of various sizes and exte- months, altho this practice is be- 
” riors and herewith illustrates a coming rarer than formerly. 

go. series of five such plans. The illustrations require very 


The architect has contrived to 
give this series of plans very pleas- 
ing exteriors. One garage has a 
separate small room for a heating 

plant. Many builders of private 
TY: : 
rs’ garages, however, do not provide 
for this feature in the plan of the 


little explanation other than is 
here briefly outlined. While here 
published in series, the plan for | 
each garage is complete and sepa- 
rate in itself, consisting of blue 
print giving four elevations, floor 
(Concluded on Page 47) 
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GARAGE PLAN NO, 100, 16x20, ESTIMATED COST $480 





GARAGE PLAN NO, 101, 18x22, ESTIMATED COST $680 
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A DEPENDABLE SERVICE IN 


Northern Hardwoods 


Even in the face of the car shortage, broken stocks and 

ae nee big demand on the part of customers, you will find our 
Mis | stocks as complete and service as efficient as at any of the 
Northern mills. In fact, we believe that a trial order will 


\ 


= 3 : prove our quality and service more dependable. \ 
q 
wie : | 


Here Are Some Truly Big Values: 


200M’ 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 200M’ 5-4” No.3 Common Birch 
100M’ 5-4” No.1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 200M’ 6-4” No.3 Common Birch 
100M’ 6-4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 150M’ 4-4” No. 1 and 2 Common Soft Elm 
50M’ 8-4” No.1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 100M’ 6-4” No.2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
75M’ 4-4” No.3 Common Basswood 100M’ 6-4” No.3 Common Soft Elm 
50M’ 8-4” No.1 & 2 Unselected Birch 50M’ 8-4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
100M’ Each—4-4, 5-4, 6-4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 


Y d S k We also carry complete stocks 
ar toc of everything in White Pine, 
Hemlock and Tamarack and { 

B can mix to suit your needs in Bea a 
uyers connection with our celebrated Maple Flooring 


Write for Prices Today. _ 
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From Logs to Lumber, with a Modern Mill in between. 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Company 





SALESMEN: MANUFACTURERS Wholesalers SALESMEN: 
Geo. W. Mason, 1115 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. - 2 = V.R. Gebhardt, 1960 S itt St., Columbus, Ohio. 
St.ClairShaw, - 968 Brush St., Detroit, Mich. Frank C. Sawtell, - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ge cack: Sete oem erences, Rhinelander, Wisconsin a. ... ac 
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Write for Prices 


W. D. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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SN We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Publishers Take Direct Steps for Com- 


munity Betterment 

That the idea of the upbuilding of the local com- 
munity and the support of the local merchant is quietly 
but surely making progress received a signficant em- 
phasis recently in the announcement of what is prob- 
ably the largest magazine publishing house in the world 
that the three women’s magazines that it issues will 
hereafter contain no advertising of mail order concerns. 

Such an announcement has been made by the But- 
terick Publishing Co., of New York, applying to the 
Delineator, The Designer and the Woman’s Magazine. 
It required a considerable courage to take this step, 
inasmuch as business of this sort has supplied in years 
past a revenue ranging from $150,000 to $200,000 a year, 
in some years reaching the quarter million mark. This 
is also not merely an announcement to be put into effect 
for the future; it went into effect with the April issue 
of the publications, which have already appeared. 

Mail order advertising is such a vague and general 
term that the following further definition of the policy 
of these magazines is interesting: 

‘‘Hereafter the advertising of goods which could 
be properly sold thru local stores but which are offered 
direct to the publiec by mail only will not be accepted 
by the Butterick magazines.’’ 

In an interesting announcement reviewing this step 
and giving the reasons for it the Butterick Publishing 
Co. summarizes in an interesting way the growth of 
mail order advertising. It then points out that every 
dollar that goes to a mail order house instead of pur- 
chasing from a local dealer leaves town never to return 
and shows (as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has often 
shown it) the necessary indirect effects upon the wel- 
fare of the community. It makes the statement that 


‘fevery merchant, every combination of merchants, 
every association of local business men, all public spir- 
ited citizens in a community, are utterly opposed to the 
mail order method of doing business.’’ 

Delineator is one of the oldest and best known of 
women’s magazines and the Butterick pattern service, 
which is connected with it, is a service feature in thou- 
sands of drygoods stores. This magazine has over a 
million circulation and with the two other magazines 
mentioned the combined circulation is more than one 
and one-half million copies monthly. 

The step is a pioneer one. So also, not so very long 
ago, some publisher had the courage to be the first to 
exclude patent medicine advertising from his columns. 
This practice is now general among the better class 
of publications and in like manner it may be anticipated 
that mail order advertising will now soon be excluded 
from others of our leading magazines as the moral prin- 
ciples involved are forced upon their attention and as 
they see the popularity of the step that has been taken 
by this great publishing house. It may well be soon, 
therefore, that the housewife, whenever she picks up 
a leading magazine from her library table, instead of 
being tempted to send money away from home by some 
seductive advertisement will find its advertising pages 
instead a catalog of standard wares that may be pur- 
chased in the local stores. 





Where Waste Is Transformed Into Good 
Profit 


Lumbermen who are wondering what they can do with 
their waste, or whether it is practical to do anything with 
it, should give some attention to the leading article in 
a recent issue of Motor Age, Chicago, entitled ‘‘The 
Mayor of Junkville.’’ It described the methods of waste 
reclamation and utilization employed by a large rubber 
manufacturer. The waste department occupies a large 
5-story building and employs 200 hands. Very often the 
utilization of waste is accomplished by the development 
and manufacture of an entirely new article of commerce 
and the company’s store and traveling salesmen are main- 
tained for the disposing of such articles. At one time 
rubber vehicle tires studded with metal dises were in use, 
but are now obsolete. Such tires have been cut up and 
used as soles for golfing and athletic shoes. Small solid 
rubber tires such as those used on baby buggies are 
remanufactured in a diameter of 6 inches and sold in sets 
of four with a wooden post and base for indoor quoits at 
50 cents a set. Two discarded articles of hard rubber 
were combined into a pipe for the blowing of soap bubbles, 
which has had a large sale. Many other ingenious expedi- 
ents for the reuse of rubber waste are detailed in this 
article. 

What has here been accomplished with rubber could be 
even more suecessfully accomplished with wood if the 
proper ingenuity were devoted to the problem, inasmuch 
as wood is a much more facile material and has a range 
of uses perhaps one hundredfold that of rubber in its 
various forms. 





Transportation Economies in Heavier 


Carloading 


What the shipper might be able to do in securing greater 
service from freight cars is strikingly shown in figures 
recently published as to what the twelve shipping compa- 
nies of the United States Steel Corporation were able to do 
in this direction during 1916. During that year they con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign for heavier loading and in- 
creased the average carloading 1,800 pounds per ear. 
While this is not apparently a very heavy increase, it 
effected an actual saving of 37,202 cars. It is quite no- 
table also that this produced an average carload of 80,400 
pounds per car, or 400 pounds more than the average 
freight car capacity for the country. This average car of 
80,000 pounds during 1916 carried an average load of only 
42,200 pounds in which the steel traffic referred to figured 
and, of course, brought up the average. Without the steel 
traffic the average loading per car was 38,200 pounds. 
This report goes into details of average railroad statistics 
that appear to show that this practice of the Steel Corpo- 
ration resulted in an actual saving of nearly $1,000,000 
to the railroads of the company in increased service of 
freight cars. 

There has been a great deal of criticism of the Esch 


rate classification plan and it is not the purpose of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to pass upon the merits of this 
criticism at this time. It is, however, obvious that some 
plan of this sort that will make it to the advantage of the 
shipper to utilize the capacity of the car is one that the 
country greatly needs. The present system of minimums is 
of little practical value in that direction. 





How the Mail Order House Does De- 


velop the Home Town! 

C. C. Kirkpatrick, of the Town Development Company 
of New York, which publishes the paper Town Develop- 
ment, addressed the Advertising Association of Chicago 
recently in a program devoted to its ‘‘farm paper week.’’ 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is reported by the Chicago Herald 
to have said that the small town dealer and not the city 
merchant is still trying to sell the farmer a ‘‘ gold brick’’ 
and that the mail order houses give the farmers the best 
values. 

If Mr. Kirkpatrick is correctly quoted, he ought to 
change either his ideas or the name of his paper. 
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Shippers and Carriers Get Together for 
Co-operation 


Perhaps not in the history of lumber association en- 
deavor has a more interesting or important meeting been 
held than was the traffic conference that occupied the 
afternoon session of the first day of the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., this week. 

With a frankness hitherto not known in their dealings 
with one another representatives of railroad lines and the 
lumbermen laid their cards on the table, each recounted 
his troubles and then, by full and frank discussion, en- 
deavored to reach a solution of the problems. 

That the railroads are simply overwhelmed with traffic 
that their facilities are totally inadequate to handle and 
that a congestion exists such as was never before known 
are facts patent to all. That operating expenses, thru 
high prices of fuel and other supplies and thru increased 
pay for the organized employees, are higher than ever 
before known, and that the cost of new equipment is 
greater than ever in the history of railroading in this 
country, also are facts that can not be denied. 

That additional equipment in cars and motive power 
must be shipped before the present volume of traffic can 
be handled in anything that approaches a satisfactory 
way is unquestioned, and that with increased operating 
expenses to meet and largely increased cost of equipment 
the railroads must have greater revenues is also certain. 

Lumber shippers, as well as those in all other lines, 
realize this and no doubt have made up their minds to 
adjust their businesses to greater transportation costs in 
future, but that does not solve the problem with which 
the lumber industry is confronted right now. 

At the traffic conference in Pittsburgh lumbermen— 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers—painted a start- 
ling picture of the desperate straits in which the industry 
finds itself because of inability to make shipments, and 
railroad representatives present were urged to offer sug- 
gestions that would aid in bringing relief. On the other 
hand, railroad representatives were just as frank in de- 
tailing their difficulties—and some startling statements 
were made ir this connection. 

But out of it all there came a better understanding of 
the problems in which shippers and carriers are mutually 
interested and a movement was inaugurated for codper- 
ative and codrdinated work that promises to bring some 
order out of the chaos that exists and save the lumber 
industry from disaster. 

In this connection it behooves each individual lumber- 
man to give serious thought to the matter and to get 
more closely in touch with the representatives of the 
railroads over which he does his business in order that 
together they may work to the common end. 

Lumber shippers have felt keenly the fact that while 
the railronds are handling an abnormal amount of freight 
lumber shipments amount to scarcely more than 30 per- 
cent of the normal movement, and they earnestly and 
sincerely desire to know why this is so and if it does not 
indicate a serious discrimination against lumber in favor 
of other lines of tonnage. The persistency with which 
this proposition has been brought to their attention with- 
out doubt has set transportation officials to thinking and 
working, and this thinking and working should and will 
bring some measure of relief to the lumber industry. 

It is distinctly a favorable sign when shippers and 
carriers can get together as did the lumbermen and the 
railroad representatives in Pittsburgh this week and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN confidently expects to see favor- 
able results quickly follow this conference that is epochal 
in the annals of association endeavor. 





Railroads Recognize the Need of Stand- 
ardizing Box Car Construction 


During the latter part of last summer the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN conducted an investigation into the problem 
of freight car construction, the results of which Were 
published on pages 38 and 39 of the Oct. 14, 1916, 
issue. In that article it was clearly pointed out that 
one of the most needed reforms is the standardization 
of freight box car construction. The importance of 
this problem is now clearly recognized by the railroads 
and is shown by the recent appointment of a Committee 
on Standard Box Cars by the American Railway Associa- 
tion. The chairman of this committee is E. P. Ripley, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
and the other members are also able railroad executives. 
The committee is carefully considering plans for standard- 
izing box car construction. 

Standardization of box car construction is a compli- 
cated problem. Almost as many designs are in use now as 
there are railroads. Theoretically, box cars are built to 
handle to best advantage the freight hauled by the own- 
ing line; practically, this does not work out, because of 
the exchange of cars. Consequently box cars are used for 
ladings for which they are not suited, and especially in 
times of car shortage when it is imperative for shippers 
to load every car obtainable regardless of size, suitability 
or condition. It is undoubtedly true that a large capacity 
with a low weight is desirable in box car construction. 
This can be best accomplished by standardization. 

Some classes of freight do need special cars. Take auto- 
mobiles, for example: An automobile box car must neces- 
sarily be large and have wide, high doors, but there is no 


reason why a standard automobile box car can not be de- 
signed. ‘Then in southeastern territory experience has 
demonstrated that ventilated box cars are necessary be- 
cause of the nature of most of the freight transported. 
The ventilated feature, however, may not be needed in 
other sections, tho there is probably no reason why a 
standard car could not be designed in which ventilators 
could be put with a minimum of trouble and expense and 
have the car like all other standard cars in other respects, 
or ventilated cars may be desirable for all sections. 

Under present conditions lumbermen are called upon 
to furnish car material on innumerable specifications. 
The grades may differ very slightly, the car siding may be 
a few inches longer in one instance than in another, or 
jy of an inch thicker in one case than in another. Build- 
ers are not in any better shape. A builder may receive two 
orders for cars the dimensions of which differ very little. 
In the two eases the only real point of difference may be 
that of two or three inches in width, or even a fraction of 
an inch; yet such small and minor differences render it 
impossible to standardize the building. Any material that 
is left over is likely to be wasted when it is in the hands 
of either the lumber manufacturer or the car builder. All 
of this makes cars cost more, for the waste must be paid 
for by the ultimate consumer—the railroad. 

Standardization will not solve all of the trouble, but it 
should assist materially the railroads that purchase the 
freight cars, the companies that build them, and the mate- 
rial men that supply the component parts. The American 
Railway Association is to be commended for taking up the 
problem and every effort should be given the committee 
in assisting the successful working out of standard freight 
car construction. 





Supreme Court Removes a Barrier to 
Freight Movement 


The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
handed down last Monday, upholding the constitutionality 
of the Adamson 8-hour law, has been read with interest 
generally, and its reading has opened up a wide field of 
speculation and conjecture as to the far reaching results 
that may follow the decision. 

There is a general feeling of relief, no doubt, that the 
issue has been determined and the period of suspense 
ended, tho the immediate effect of the decision was dis- 
counted to some extent by the patriotic action of the 
railroad managers in announcing before the decision was 
handed down that they would accede to the demands of 
the brotherhoods rather than subject the people to hard- 
ships and the country to danger in this critical time. For 
this patriotic action the railroads will receive the plaudits 
of a grateful country and expressions of gratitude that 
may, and should, take a substantial form, But it will be 
a long, long time before the people of the United States 
will eradicate from their memories the action of the rail- 
road brotherhood leaders in arbitrarily forcing a settle- 
ment of their demands by threatening complete paralysis 
of the country’s transportation facilities just at a time 
when they were needed most and when patriotic citizens 
were hurrying to place their services and their resources 
at the command of the President to protect the country 
from a foreign foe. 

The decision of the Supreme Court upholds the consti- 
tutionality of the Adamson law and affirms the powers of 
Congress as follows: 

To fix a working day by limiting hours. 

To prescribe rates of wages in interstate commerce when 
employers and employees do not agree. 

To arbitrate disputes as to wages in interstate commerce 
compulsorily, either by direct congressional action or by action 
thru agencies created by Congress. 

To arbitrate any disputes between employers and employees 
in interstate commerce that threaten to interrupt that com- 
merce to the public detriment. 

To force interstate railroads to operate their properties 
regardless of the roads’ private interests. 

To force intersiate employees to work where their failure 
to work would destroy interstate commerce to the public 
detriment, and to forbid them to leave their jobs. 

Public rights control where the private interests of employ- 
ers and employees in their disputes conflict. 

To control any interstate business the size of which would 
make public damage result from its cessation owing to a 
dispute between employers and employees. 

Thus the decision of the court would seem to bring 
appreciably nearer compulsory arbitration of disputes 
between employers and employees in any business or indus- 
try where such disputes could result in damage to the 
public. 

Probably the most significant of the powers of Con- 
gress affirmed by the court is that to ‘‘force interstate 
employees to work where their failure to work would 
destroy interstate commerce to the public detriment, and 
to forbid them to leave their jobs.’’ 

With this decision of the Supreme Court on which to 
predicate such legislation the sixty-fifth Congress should 
lose no time in passing the legislation asked by the Presi- 
dent of its recalcitrant predecessor to round out his pro- 
gram of remedial laws calculated to save the country from 
a recurrenee of the events of last fall and of more recent 
date in connection with the threatened railroad strike. 

The court’s decision may result in opening the gates 
for a flood of half-baked, ill-advised regulatory legisla- 
tion, but one can only hope that wise counsel will prevail 
and that a curb may be placed on such efforts and only 
the best effects of the decision be brought prominently 
to public attention. 








A More Liberal Attitude Toward 
Wooden Construction 


The use of lumber in building construction is now re- 
ceiving more liberal recognition in quarters where pre- 
viously little that was good was said about it. Virgil 
G. Marani, M. E., in Fire Protection some time ago had 
an interesting article on the relation of fire losses to poor 
construction in which he used the following language: 

‘¢From any evidence I have in my possession I am not 
prepared to launch into any statistical figures or argu- 
ments in an endeavor to show that buildings which are 
combustible (viz., with interiors or exteriors, or both, of 
frame construction) should be prohibited, because the 
rapid development of our cities, the somewhat temporary 
nature of many buildings, the migratory tendencies of 
many people, and other necessary economies are all fac- 
tors that in the end make the use of lumber for building 
purposes not only desirable but often advisable. 

‘Since frame structures exist, and will continue to be 
needed for years to come, I claim that more attention 
should be given to properly safeguard this type of con- 
struction by proper precautions during erection. If as 
much thought and attention had been urged to the safe 
and proper construction of ‘frame buildings’ our fire 
loss would be materially reduced. Also, since, generally 
speaking, only 1 percent of the buildings in this coun- 
try are of ‘fireproof’ construction, why should the 99 
percent of buildings which are not ‘fireproof’ be so lightly 
recognized in the building code regulations of the average 
city? 

‘“Any portion of a frame building can be constructed 
so as to resist the action of an average fife temperature 
for ten minutes or more, and when so constructed is prac- 
tically safe from destruction by fire, since ample time 
has been given for the fire department to reach the build- 
ing, the fire has been confined to some definite portion of 
the structure and, such being the case, the building has 
not and can not become a menace to other structures.’’ 


Mr. Marani goes on to discuss interestingly his views 
as to what building codes should specify as to wooden 
construction, which part of his article is reserved for 
separate discussion. He devotes himself very largely, 
however, to attacks upon metal ceilings, which, he says, 
can not be regarded from any standpoint as offering any 
protection to the wooden members over which they are 
applied. 

In the American Architect for Jan, 17 Lawrence Veil- 
ler, secretary of the National Housing Association, New 
York City, begins a discussion of industrial housing, and 
upon the materials of construction has the following to 
say: 

‘*The question of whether its exterior walls shall be 
built of wood or of brick or concrete or hollow tile blocks 
or concrete slabs or some other form of material depends 
largely upon local considerations and variations in the 
cost of such materials in the local markets, as well as the 
cost of various kinds of labor. Climatic conditions also 
enter into the question. 

‘Of course, the ideal type of house is a fireproof one, 
but the prevailing type that is used to the largest extent 
in America is undoubtedly the frame house. The time is 
soon coming when the frame house will disappear and 
will be replaced by a house with fireproof walls and roof, 
if not wholly fireproof; as the cost of lumber goes up and 
the cost of fireproof material comes down the result is 
bound to be that the frame house will disappear and be 
succeeded by a building of greater fire-resistive qual- 
ities.’? 

This can hardly be held up as an enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of the wooden building, but it at least recognizes 
the fact that there must be changes in the relative econ- 
omy of construction to drive it out of existence, and Mr. 
Veiller is undoubtedly mistaken as to the likelihood of 
these changes coming about in the near future. 

Even the National Fire Protection Association is 
progressing somewhat in its attitude toward wood. It 
probably would still be glad to see wood entirely aban- 
doned as a construction material, but it appears to begin 
to realize to some extent that there are other factors in 
our national fire loss. In a syllabus for public instrue- 
tion in fire prevention issued last year other factors in fire 
prevention are carefully discussed and wood is let off with 
the usual diatribe against the wooden shingle, which is, 
however, given in condensed form, and the further state- 
ment: ‘‘As long as the American people build of wood 
our fire tax will be a heavy economic burden and handicap 
to the general prosperity.’’ 

This syllabus, however, does recognize that fires some- 
times occur in socalled fireproof or fire-resistive buildings, 
and in buildings that are constructed largely of other ma- 
teriais than wood. The closing sentences of the syllabus 
are as follows: 

‘‘Tt is the frequent conflagrations in the business dis- 
trict where the commercial values are greatest (and where 
they might easily be guarded as above suggested) which 
makes the fire tax in the United States so enormous.’’ 

The suggestion referred to is for the protection of win- 
dow openings by shutters and by wire glass in metal 
frames. 

These are all slight evidences that the aggressive de 
fense of wood is having some influence. The attacks upon 
wood have come largely from people with an ax to grind, 
people with a commercial interest in the exploitation of 
other materials. There are, however, others whose preju- 
dices on the subject have been sincere and who have 
needed only a full understanding of the basic facts. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS MILL WANTS CUSTOM 
SAWING 

We have a small sawmill and planing mill near Worcester, 
Mass., and are not in a position to operate it as a manufac- 
turing proposition. We would like to secure custom logs to 
saw and also, of course, custom work for the planing mill. 
We would be pleased to have you call attention to this in your 
Query and Comment Department and are also enclosing an 
advertisement for your classified advertising columns.—In- 
quiry No 98. 

[The above inquiry comes from a firm whose prime 
business is the tanning of sole leather. While, of 
course, such a mill can profitably solicit custom saw- 
ing on comparatively small local distances, it is pos- 
sible that the publication of this inquiry may bring 
replies from a favorable transportation zone around 
Worcester.—EDITOR. | 


LOCUST AND HICKORY WANTED 

We will thank you to furnish us with the names of some 
of the manufacturers of locust and hickory. We desire to 
secure a supply of locust and of hickory treenails for the 
shipyards.—I Nquiry No. 91. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had several inquiries 
on this line two or three months ago. There is bound 
to be a still further extension of wooden shipbuilding 
this season than was witnessed last and those who are 
in a position to supply suitable material for treenails 
should put themselves in a position to meet this de- 
mand. The above inquiry comes from Portland, Ore., 
and the address will be supplied on request.—EpITor. | 





FIRE THE SALESMAN 
On page 24 of the issue of Feb. 17, in regard to old friends 
in business, my idea of this would be to fire the salesman 
that went to settle the claims and then have some man that 
was onto his job go and fix it up with the man. The sales- 
man was lame in adjusting the matter.—F. H. ADAMS, Man- 
ager, Green Bay Lumber Co., Audubon, Iowa. 


[The above letter refers to an editorial that appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 17, relating the 
case of a retailer who had a quality trade and bought 
quality goods coming largely from a certain mill of a 
certain manufacturer. On one shipment of timber, 
however, the order was filled from another mill and 
the stock when it arrived was stained and only partly 
seasoned. The salesman calling to adjust the matter 
advised the retailer that he should withdraw his com- 
plaint, whereupon he did so, and requested the sales- 
man not to eall on him again. 

Mr. Adams probably represents the average judg- 
ment of the average manufacturer. The prime fault 
of the salesman, however, appears to have been to 
force upon the man a product that he did not want, as- 
suming that his was the responsibility and substituting 
a shipment fr8m another mill for that of the one that 
the customer had specified. If, however, the shipping 
department was responsible for the initial blunder, 
they must divide the responsibility with the salesman. 

It must be conceded, however, that the average lum- 
ber salesman is too much of a diplomat to let a cus- 
tomer get away from him in just this way. He would 
have frankly acknowledged the error and have frankly 
assumed on behalf of the manufacturer the responsi- 
bility for its prompt and satisfactory adjustment. 
Much of the criticism of the salesman, however, must 
depend on what was the general policy of his employer, 
In making the settlement he did he may have been 
guided by experience in similar cases. Such a short- 
sighted sales policy is sometimes to be found, but it 
may be truly said that it is the exception rather than 
the rule.—EDITOoR. ] 


USE OF SALT IN SEASONING LUMBER 


With reference to the use of coarse salt used by me in cur- 
ing and seasoning thick lumber, I do not know of anyone 
who makes a practice of its use, but I have advised it to a 
number at different times. It is an old idea used many 
years back by wagon builders in curing their wagon stock, 
when wagons were wagons to last. I have used it for 
twenty years on thick oak where I have piled it to season 
out, and put plenty of salt on the plank and pile on 4-inch 
strips. There will be no insects and very little season 
checking if piled properly. ‘The salt does not hinder the 
seasoning but adds very much to it and leaves the lumber 
in better condition when seasoned. 

I will relate an observation which I had about five years 
ago showing the advantages to the life of lumber from the 
use of salt. I was part owner in an old barge (The Sus- 
quehanna) built and operated for many years by one of the 
large ice companies of Baltimore, Md., in transferring ice 
during the summer months from their large supply housed up 
North along the rivers where the ice was cut in those days. 
We had no further use for the old barge in our business, so 
I decided to wreck it for the iron and lumber in it. In 
taking off her outside plank I found that they were of the 
best Georgia heart pine 2-inch by 12-inch, 30 feet to 50 feet 
long. Her posts were of 4-inch by 4-inch best white oak 
12 inches apart, leaving a pocket between the sides and 
posts 4-inch by 12-inch. These pockets I found had been 
filled with rock salt. I surmise that this salt was used for 
a double purpose, one for protection to the ice, the other 
for protection to the outside planks when the barge was 
not loaded and was exposed to the dry summer heat. The 
salt kept the sides moist and prevented the seams opening 
and leaking when again loaded. This barge was built in the 
1860’s; her sides had not been repaired since her’ building. 
I sold the old planks at $20 per thousand for floor decking, 
so you can see that it was well preserved. There was no 
traeq of worm in her bottom.—J. O. DEvrigs, Weldon, N. C. 


[It will be recalled that Mr. Devries recently con- 
tributed a reference to this practice of using salt upon 
thick lumber in piling it as probably having some ten- 
dency to protect it from insects. The AMERICAN LUMEER- 
MAN commented upon this interesting practice and Mr. 
Devries kindly volunteers the further information above 
in regard to it. 

What Mr. Devries says regarding the use of salt in 
the concealed hollow spaces of the hull of the vessel is 


also of interest, but it appears that this practice is not 
so rare. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently pub- 
lished a description of a wooden schooner that was 
built at Tacoma, Wash., of especially staunch construc- 
tion, and in the description the statement was made 
‘*Coarse salt is packed between the planking and ceiling 
so that the hull could be sealed up tight without any 
chance of dry rot.’’ It is not likely that this use of salt 
had any relation to the use of the vessel in the instance 
cited for the transportation of ice. Salt can have no 
effect in this connection unless applied directly to the 
ice, in which case it facilitates its melting. Its influence 
in preventing dry rot is, of course, obvious. An excess 
of salt is as harmful to the growth of fungus as it is to 
the growth of other forms of vegetation. The liberal 
use of salt along the borders of gravel walks in order to 
keep grass from infringing upon them is well known to 
gardeners.—EDITOoR. | 


GRAPHIC DIAGRAM OF NATIONAL HARDWOOD 
RULES 


Some time ago, for my own convenience in familiarizing 
myself with the inspection rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, I worked out and drew up a graphical 
summary of the rules governing the inspection of the princi- 
pal hardwoods. At the suggestion of some of my friends I 
had a zine etching made from my drawing and had a limited 
number of cards printed. From this little diagram I think 
any beginner can, in the space of a few hours, master the 
technical points of the rules covering the inspection of the 
common grades of practically all the hardwoods. ‘Those that 
do not come directly under this diagram vary so slightly from 
it that the exceptions may be very easily memorized. 

I did not originate this with the idea of seeking publicity 
for it, but if it should be considered of value to beginners I 
shall not oppose the scriptural injunction against hiding one’s 
light under a bush. 

The diagram probably needs no explanation. The figures 
given are in all cases inclusive. As an illustration, a board 
7 inches wide and 7 feet long must yield two-thirds clear face 
in two cuttings to qualify in the grade of No. 1 common. This 
would also hold true of a board of the same width and 11 feet 
long. While the diagram applies directly only to the ten 
woods mentioned, there are several others in which the rules 
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Covering the Inspection of No. 1 and No. 2 Common Ash, 
Beech, Birch, Hard and Soft Maple, Soft Elm, Basswood, ° 
Hackberry, Sycamore and Buckeye 
GRAPHICAL SUMMARY OF 1916 RULES OF NATIONAL 
HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


vary but slightly. In red birch, for instance, the only varia- 
tion is in the sentence prescribing that pieces 6 feet long 
must have one red face in the grade of No. 1 common. Similar 
slight differences will be noticed for grading plain and quarter 
sawn red and white oak and some other woods. 

Of course, this diagram is not intended for the use of ex- 
pert graders who will have memorized all the information 
herein contained. It may be of service, however, to the be- 
ginner, enabling him to visualize clearly and simply a consid- 
erable mass of technical detail, and will be of service also to 
lumbermea whose duties do not warrant their loading their 
memories with the details of cuttings but who would like to 
have the information in convenient form for reference.— 
W. J. MCHALE, Soperton, Wis. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reprints with pleasure 
the diagram that was submitted by Mr. McHale and 
which is based upon the 1916 rules. To'the diagram Mr. 
McHale has appended a note that is rather too long to 
embody in the title to the cut, which points out that the 
word ‘‘sound’’ should be substituted for ‘‘clear face’’ 
in the grade No. 2 common for the inspection of bass- 
wood, soft elm, soft maple and buckeye. 

Those who will ‘find this diagram convenient should 
cut it out and paste it upon a stout card—or if there 
are enough readers who want it that way, the AmErR- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to make some reprints 
in card form for the pocket.—EbiTor. | 





MORE ABOUT THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE 

We attach hereto a slip which the writer cut out of your 
paper a few weeks ago. We want to impress you with the 
fact that the Wood Waste Exchange at Washington has 
done splendid work, altho the man who has written the 
letter that you copied does not seem to think so. It is 
very true that you can not get all of the business from in- 
quiries, but naturally every business man has to quote in 
order to try to get the business. We want you to tell this 
eastern manufacturing concern that we have received as 
high as $29 for 1-inch poplar “shorts” running from 36 
inches to 60 inches long and random widths and lengths. 

We would also like to be put in touch with this “large 
eastern manufacturing concern,’ because we, ourselves, have 
several inquiries to put to him right now, and if we can 
get them out at fair prices we can do some business with 
him.—SuMNER LUMBER Co., 50 Church St., New York City. 


[The above communication refers to a contribution 
that was recently published in ‘‘Query and Comment’’ 
entitled ‘‘ Experience in Endeavoring to Utilize Waste.’’ 
This contribution was somewhat pessimistic, stating that 
the writer had found that most people who had opportu- 
nities to utilize waste expected it to be furnished at un- 
profitably low prices. The address of this concern has 
been supplied to the above inquirer.+—-EDITOR. ] 


INFORMATION REGARDING DRY KILN 
PRACTICE 

I am very anxious to obtain complete and full information 
about kilning, drying and the handling of kiln-dried lumber. 
I would greatly appreciate it if you would send me a list of 
all books and pamphlets on these subjects which you publish 
or can recommend, 

[This inquirer has been recommended to write to the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., and ask for 
available bulletins upon this subject in as far as they are 
furnished free, or for prices of any bulletins on which a 
cost price may have been fixed. The Laboratory has done 
some excellent research work upon this subject which 
should be more widely known in the lumber trade, altho 
it has had quite extended publicity.—Eb1rTor. } 





INTEREST ON INVESTMENT AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING COST 

A question has arisen on which we would like the opin- 
ions of some of our fellow lumbermen and lumber account- 
ants. The point on which we can not agree is as follows: 
In arriving at the net profit for a given period is the in- 
terest on capital employed a proper charge to the manu- 
facturing cost, where there is no bonded indebtedness? We 
would appreciate having some opinions on this in your 
“Query and Comment” department and await their ap- 
pearance with much interest.—Inquiry No. 87. 

[The above question is one on which there has been a 
great deal of hazy writing by writers on cost accounting, 
and usually because of the fact that they failed to segre- 
gate in their own minds the three sides of the particular 
question. There is, first, the question of the distribution 
of earnings of the business to its owners, whether part- 
ners or stockholders. If stockholders, they of course can 
take their participation only in the form of dividends 
and, if partners, there is no reason why they should take 
their distribution in any other than.a similar way; that 
is, in a single amount irrespective of whether it be more 
or less than a fair interest on their respective investments 
at the current interest rate. 

As regards the income account of the business itself 
without relation to the distribution to the partners, it is 
not especially material whether the net income of the 
business operation for the period is accumulated in a 
single account as net profit or is accumulated in two ac- 
counts, one of which represents interest upon money in- 
vested and the other of which represents net profits (or 
losses) of manufacture after interest charge has been 
deducted. It must be remembered, however, that the 
figuring of manufacturing cost is in one aspect a pri- 
vate affair and subject to the direction of the manage- 
ment; and is, in another aspect, a social affair in that 
its greatest benefit can be secured only by comparison 
with figures secured upon like accounting principles in 
other similar manufacturing operations in the same in- 
dustry. It is only by codperation in the latter direction 
that average cost standards can be established, and it 
is this aspect upon which the Federal Trade Commission 
has within recent months placed great emphasis. Obvi- 
ously in the latter view it is necessary to establish stand- 
ards of cost analysis. If a given operation has the use 
of the necessary amount of capital to carry on its opera- 
tion sufficiently from the standpoint of manufacturing 
cost it is immaterial whether this capital is furnished by 
the proprietors from their own resources or represents in 
larger or smaller parts borrowed money. 

Such a uniform standard can be secured in either one 
of two ways. Hither let all of the firms that desire to com- 
pare their costs charge uniformly into their manufactur- 
ing costs the interest upon the entire investment, whether 
of owners’ capital or borrowed capital, or let them all 
refrain from charging any interest in this way and then 
let the concerns that borrow a portion of the capital used 
deduct their interest expense as a financial expense from 
manufacturing profits after these have been ascertained. 
The manufacturing profits prior to this deduction, how- 
ever, will be those comparable with other operations. 

The above considerations apply to the entire business 
as a unit of operation. When, however, it is desired to 
distribute cost as between successive operations in the 
manufacture of a single product, or as between the manu- 
facturing operations incidental to several differing lines 
of products, no such alternative as has been above sug- 
gested is possible. Take, for example, the cost of season- 
ing lumber in dry kilns as compared with the cost of air 
drying upon a lumber yard—it is obvious that the com- 
parison can not be accurately made unless the interest 
represented by the investment in dry kiln equipment for 
the week or two required in this process be compared with 
the interest represented by lumber yard investment and 
incidentally, also, the capital locked up in the value of 
the lumber itself for the six or eight months, more or 
less, required to air season lumber in this way. 

It follows, from these considerations, that the proper 
distribution of cost, either by departments or by opera- 
tion, requires the consideration of interest on investment 
as one of the factors of cost, and the following out of 
this policy as regards the sub-departments of the manu- 

facturing operation of course results in an accumulation 
of the interest on the total investment as an income ac- 
count. This income account should, however, be closed 
out into the general profit and loss account instead of by 
direct distribution to the owners of the business.— 
EDITOR. | 





— 
‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS has laws, one against the posting of 
advertising signs along highways and another to prohibit 
the tacking of such signs to trees and authorizing any 
citizen to remove such signs except those required by law. 
The Massachusetts Forestry Association recently declared 
a ‘‘tear down week’’ in which automobile clubs, boy 
scouts and tree wardens took part with right good will, 
resulting in the wholesale destruction of such defacing 
specimens of publicity and enterprise gone astray. 
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: REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS : 


Despite the growing gravity of the international situa- 
tion and the growing conservatism shown in future buying 
the aggregate business of the country still shows little 
sign of recession. Here and there, however, are indica- 
tions of a slowing up. For example, many of the shell 
contracts placed in this country by the Entente Allies 
have either been completed or will be in a short time and 
no new contracts are being entered into. The factories 
that have been enjoying these orders have more domestic 
business than it is possible to attend to and the few 
workers thrown out of employment are quickly snapped 
up by other operators. Prices in general continue to rise, 
tho it is admitted that some lines of business are being 
restricted by the high prices, a notable example being the 
building industry. Despite this steel recently made a 
considerable increase and even the most pessimistic admit 
that the market has not reached the highest point. Col- 
lections remain good thruout the nation and the supply 
of money for the conduct of legitimate business is ample 
and possible to obtain at low interest rates. Needed rains 
were received in most of the winter wheat raising sections 
late last week and this has stimulated buying from the 
sections where a number of the merchants were holding 
off in fear of crop failures. This tendency was especially 
noted in the yellow pine buying territory adjacent to the 
wheat raising sections and orders placed greatly ex- 
ceeded those of last week. The complaint of a growing 
labor shortage is heard more and more, and labor trou- 
bles of various kinds begin to claim considerable atten- 
tion. Clearing house returns from the largest eleven 
banking centers of the country showed an increase of 11 
percent for the week, but the percentage of gain was held 
down by the small gain in New York and other Atlantic 
seaboard cities; the gain in the middle West and on the 
Pacific coast ranged from 25 to 47 percent. Business 
failures continue to decrease in number and amounts in- 
volved and thus show the extremely sound foundation upon 
which business is being conducted. 

* *% * 

Steps to prepare the United States for a possible war 
promise to have a marked stimulus upon the demand for 
lumber. The ship building industry, for example, is fever- 

ishly active and the construction of 
WOOD FOR WAB wooden vessels is being turned to on all 
PURPOSES sides as the quickest manner in which 

to increase the merchant marine and 
for the construction of submarine chasers. In fact, there 
seems to be no sign of a letup in the call for ship building 
lumber from all sections and the Government plans to do 
all in its power to increase this phase of the industry. Fol- 
lowing the conference of last week on the Atlantic coast, 
conferences will be held next week on the Pacific coast 
with builders of wooden ships. The demand for wood 
for use in other departments in the program of national 
preparedness should not be overlooked either. The Gov- 
ernment this week let contracts for the purchase of a 
very large quantity of yellow pine supposedly for housing 
soldiers on the Mexican border, and this will probably 
be only a drop in the bucket compared to the needs if it 
should be found necessary to raise an army of any size. 
The army and navy both are badly in need of airplanes 
and considerable quantities of the better grades of both 
hardwoods and softwoods will be required for this pur- 
pose. In fact, sealed proposals were asked for in Wash- 
ington this weck on ‘‘second growth hickory and walnut 
for airplane propellers and for white pine free from knots 
and other imperfections.’ ’ 

* * * 

Of all forest products the most active items for the 
week were the hardwoods and increases in price were 
the rule rather than the exception. In fact, prices that 
were considered high last week were 
the ruling quotations this week, and 
there seems to be little prospect of 
change in the tone of the market. The better grades 
especially were in active demand, and many advances 
of $2 a thousand were recorded. Despite the restrie- 
tion placed on shipments by the car shortage and the 
embargoes stocks at the mills in both the northern and 
southern producing sections are small compared to the 
demand. Poplar, gum and cottonwood seem to be in 
especially good demand and the country is being 
scoured for dry stocks. Stocks of gum are considerably 
below normal and there are indications of a scarcity 
to take care of the spring demand. Factories, millwork 
manufacturers and sash and door houses are active buy- 
ers of the better grades of stock and the box manu- 
facturers are actively seeking the lower grades. Altho 
parts of the country have experienced better weather 
rains and floods have restricted sawing and logging in 
parts of the South. Danger from destructive floods 
along the Ohio and Mississippi, however, seems to be 
over and this means that the manufacturers can turn 
their entire attention to manufacturing and shipping. 
Production of hardwoods in all the districts has been 
very light so far this season. 


HARDWOODS 


The Cuban revolution seems to be thoroly curbed with 
but little injury to the large sugar cane crop. This 
naturally means a continuance of prosperity in the 

island and the export demand from 
EXPORT this source for southern yellow pine 
SITUATION should continue excellent. It is no 
small factor in the export trade, for 
in 1916 202,926,000 feet of lumber valued at $3,892,038 
was exported to Cuba from the United States. The 


United Kingdom export situation remains in a rather. 


unsettled condition and according to the most reliable 
sources the attitude of the English Government has not 
been fully explained. When the new prohibition was 
placed it was at first overlooked that the few hard- 
woods not excluded under the first edict prohibiting 
importation were included in the later one, but atten- 
tion is now being called to this fact. United States 


softwoods are being used in large quantities in England 
for war purposes, hewn stocks of southern yellow pine 
are exhausted and sawn stocks of the same wood are 
growing rapidly depleted and what remains are now 
centered at one or two of the principal ports. The Gov- 
ernment has assumed stringent control of Pacific coast 
woods and the supplies on hand are very light. Ocean 
freight rates to all countries remain at the recent high 
levels for both steamers and sailing vessels and the 
amount of chartering was light. In general the export 
business reported for the week was not extremely en- 
couraging so far as new business was concerned, altho 
the prices at which the business was booked were good. 
The trade with the West Indies is fair. The Douglas 
fir export agency booked orders for slightly over 6,000,- 
000 feet during the last week, and prices for future 
delivery are firm at $15, mill base. 
* * * 

Bad as the ear situation has been it was even worse in 
the eastern part of the country this week. The threat of 
a railroad tieup forced the issuance of more embargoes 

and for a time stopped in a large meas- 
CAR ure the activities of the eastern roads 
CONDITIONS in getting empty box cars west and 

south. Shipments, however, picked up 
somewhat from the southern pine territory, the western 
pine and Douglas fir producing sections, the most notable 
being recorded in the Inland Empire. Western railroads 
promise more empties for the western producing regions in 
a short time and it is possible that the Inland Empire was 
the first to experience a little relief from this source. Per- 
manent and adequate relief is not in sight, but better 
weather should exert some relief both in getting empties 
to the mills and in getting cars thru to destinations. 
Just how serious the situation is in the East is shown by 
the experience of the largest manufacturer of window glass 
in the Pittsburgh district. The mine delivering coal to the 
glass factory was absolutely unable to make deliveries 
under the existing contract, so it was cancelled and a new 
contract was drawn up whereby the coal company re- 
ceived $1.50 a ton more for coal, contingent upon the 
purchase of a fleet of motor trucks to make delivery of it. 
The fleet of trucks was purchased and the glass factory 
is now getting sufficient coal in this manner to enable 
it to operate its furnaces. Many lumber manufacturers 
continue to refuse new orders until it is possible to secure 
a better supply of cars. 





GOVERNMENT GIVES A BIG SOUTHERN 
YELLOW PINE ORDER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—A Government 
contract estimated at from 10,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 feet of yellow pine was let yesterday at San 
Antonio, Tex. Of this the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
is said to have secured 3,000,000 feet, the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co. 2,000,000 feet and the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. ‘‘a big share.’’ 

The order calls for immediate fulfilment and 
a bond was required of the bidders guaranteeing 
immediate shipment. The destinations of the 
lumber are kept a secret, but the order is for 
light timbers, boards and shiplap, the kind of 
material adapted to the building of temporary 
quarters. 











Orders for southern yellow pine showed a very 
marked inerease during the week and indicated that so 
far as these orders show the market is improving 

greatly. The market was_¥ still 
SOUTHERN further stimulated in the middle of 
YELLOW the week by the letting of the Gov- 
PINE ernment contract for lumber to be used 

presumably on the Mexican border. 
Rains in the winter wheat growing sections removed 
the immediate danger of crop failure and greatly 
stimulated the placing of orders. The volume of orders 
placed (not including the Government order) exceeded 
that of any week this year excepting that ending Janu- 
ary 12. One interesting feature is that the railroads 
are furnishing sufficient cars to take care of orders for 
railroad material. Prices thruout the southern pine ter- 
ritory are firm and have an upward tendency for the 
items in general demand. Reports from 160 mills showed 
a slight increase in production as compared with that 
of the preceding week and the same condition holds true 
regarding shipments, which slightly exceeded produc- 
tion, the first time this has occurred for six weeks. 
Production reported by this group of mills for the week 
totaled 86,827,955 feet, shipments 91,057,575 feet and 
orders 119,675,670 feet. Normal production is approxi- 
mately 104,000,000 feet, so that orders received were 
largely in excess of the possible cut. In fact, orders 
on hand increased 28,618,095 feet over shipments, so 
the unshipped orders have now reached the unheard of 
total of 814,405,377 feet. For the corresponding week 
of 1916 149 mills had a balance of unfilled orders on 
hand that totaled 366,538,975 feet and at that time only 
about 55 percent of the needed supply of cars was 
being obtained; therefore unshipped orders were natu- 
rally piling up. This gives a very clear idea of the 
conditions this year as compared with those of 1916. 

* * * 


Demand from retail yards for northern white pine 
has taken on a sudden spurt and this has stimulated 
the market to a certain extent. Warmer weather is 

bringing winter logging operations to 
WHITE PINE, a close, but some manufacturers an- 
CYPRESS nounce that logging operations will 
be continued all summer because of 
the great demand and the need to fill out broken mill 


stocks. Production of twenty-seven mills in the north- 
ern district was 113 percent greater for the first two 
months of 1917 than for the same two months of 1916. 
Shipments by the same mills were about double the pro- 
duction, but they were 27.5 percent less than for the 
same period of last year. However, this is due largely 
to car shortage and certainly is not attributable to any 
slackening in the demand, which was never better. 
The same conditions regarding demand and price pre- 
vail in the western manufacturing districts, where plans 
for a large cut are being made and a number of mills 
are just about ready to begin the annual cut. Prices are 
firm in both producing and consuming regions. Just 
about the same market conditions prevail in cypress. 
In many of the eastern consuming sections more and 
more impatience is manifested at the delay in receiving 
orders placed some time ago and the warmer weather is 
stimulating the demand for siding, interior finish and 
other grades that are used in house building. Factory 
demand for both woods is excellent. Increases in 
cypress prices were made in some districts this week. 
* * * 

The arrival of spring building and the difficulty of get- 
ting prompt deliveries from distant manufacturing sec- 
tions have further stimulated the demand for hemlock in 

all of the producing sections of the 


HEMLOCK, Atlantic coast and the North. In faet, 
NORTH the demand is so strong that prices 
CAROLINA that were considered satisfactory by 


PINE the manufacturers a month ago are 

now being refused, especially in Penn- 
sylvania. The demand promises to increase and dry stocks 
grow harder and harder to find. Some relief from the car 
situation has been experienced by the North Carolina pine 
manufacturers from the establishment of the railroad lum- 
ber conference committee at Norfolk, but the situation is 
far from satisfactory. Production has been greatly eur- 
tailed and shipments so far have been nearly equal to the 
cut. Order books are well filled and prices are firm. Dur- 
ing the week the demand for rough lumber increased and 
for dressed stock fell off. The latter is probably a sea- 
sonal condition largely brought about by the impossibility 
of getting cars. The international situation has a restric- 
tive influence on buying of North Carolina pine. 


* * * 


California, Inland Empire and Oregon pine mills have 
just about all the business on the books that it is pos- 
sible to take care of. The arrival of spring weather 

will hasten the putting upon the mar- 
WESTERN ket of stock piled late last fall, but 
PINES at best the stocks are unusually 
broken. As a result the market is 
very firm and manufacturers are choosing from the 
business accepted. Reports from 32 mills showed an 
increase in production, cut and shipments over the pre- 
ceding week, the largest increase being made in orders 
booked. The totals for the week were: orders, 19,225,- 
000 feet; production, 8,831,982 feet; shipments, 13,963,- 
286 feet. This of course means that in common with all 
other manufacturing sections the volume of unshipped 
orders increased. This situation was general thruout 
the territory. 

* * * 

From all sections of the country reports indicate that 
the demand for shingles is increasing and prices ad- 
vanced generally during the week. There is no indica- 

tion of a letup, as production has 


SHINGLES, been greatly curtailed on the West 
CEDAR coast and the supplies of white cedar 
PRODUCTS, and cypress shingles are greatly re- 


LATH duced. Other cedar products such as 

posts, poles and bevel siding are in 
increased demand and prices are firm. The demand for 
fence posts from the great farming sections is begin- 
ning to materialize and promises to be very heavy. 
Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are unusually 
light. The demand for lath holds up well, prices are 
firm and mill stocks are badly depleted. 


* * * 


The same conditions prevail in the Douglas fir manu- 
facturing district that recently caused many of the 
manufacturers to withdraw from the market, so this 

feature must be taken into considera- 
DOUGLAS FIR, tion when the figures of cut, ship- 
REDWOOD ment and orders are considered. 

Prices are very firm. A feature of 
the market is that few mills are accepting orders for 
upper grades that have to be shipped in box ears. Pro- 
duction, orders and shipments all showed a slight in- 
crease over the preceding week. Reports from 133 
mills placed the cut at 73,511,713 feet, or a curtailment 
of 18.8 percent from normal production. Loeal trade 
held up to the usual volume and even with many sales- 
men off the road car orders for 47,000,000 feet were 
received. Orders received from all sources totaled 69,- 
835,595 feet and were slightly below production. Total 
shipments were 54,848,457 feet, divided as follows: 
Local, 5,946,250 feet; cargo, 11,611,707 feet; rail, 37,- 
290,500 feet. Rail trade exceeded rail orders 25.05 
percent. Unshipped orders were divided as follows: Rail 
trade, 435,575,000 feet; domestic coastwise, 61,717,540 
feet; export, 65,634,539 feet. Increasing costs of manu- 
facture are attracting more and more attention. The 
demand for redwood continues to pick up and the mills 
have more business than it is possible to handle when 
the car shortage is considered. Despite all drawbacks, 
however, the total of the shipments is large and stocks 
are not so large as might be desired to take care of the 
call from both local and eastern territory. The export 
trade with Mexico and South America moves along well 
and the number of orders received from Australia is 
more promising than for some time. Prices are firm and 
exhibit an upward tendency. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most important and far reaching decisions 
affecting economic conditions in this country is that of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Adamson ease, 
in which Chief Justice White and five of his confreres 
sustained the Adamson law dealing with hours of work 
and wages of railroad employees engaged in interstate 
commerce; four members of the Supreme Court dissenting. 
Had the court sustained the power of Congress to estab- 
lish a work day of eight days as a unit, or to determine 
the basis for a minimum wage rule, it is doubtful if the 
decision would have been regarded as a radical departure, 
but everything surrounding the passage of the Adamson 
law as well as its provisions has created in the minds of 
most business men the feeling that it was an encroach- 
ment on the individual liberties of men engaged in busi- 
ness. 

It is true that at the time of the passage of the Adam- 
son law a serious strike was impending and only thru 
the efforts of the President was it averted. He had in- 
vited a conference of railroad executives and representa- 
tives of the four brotherhoods of trainmen and had pro- 
posed arbitration. This was agreed to by the employers 
and rejected by the employees. The President then sug- 
gested the 8-hour standard of work and wages, The em- 
ployers rejected this and the employees accepted it. 
There being no resource at law for compulsory arbitration 
to avert commercial and property loss and individual suf- 
fering, the President turned to Congress, which passed 
the Adamson bill, which the Supreme Court has just up- 
held. 

During the last week the country was again confronted 
with a disastrous strike. The brotherhoods of trainmen 
grew restless because of the decision’s delay, threatened to 
ignore the courts, and called a strike for last Saturday 
night. This was averted only by an appeal from President 
Wilson to the men and the determination to utilize the 
full power of his executive office to avert a strike at a 
time when the nation was threatened with peril of war 
with Germany. The labor leaders consented to a delay of 
forty-eight hours. In the meantime concessions were 
made, most of them by the railroad executives. The fact 
that the Supreme Court has since upheld the law widens 
the field for legislative action regarding these economic 
problems. The Adamson law had been considered by stu- 
dents of constitutional law an arbitrary and unlawful 
exertion of supposed legislative power, because it was 
not an act simply limiting the hours of service nor was it 
an act increasing the wages of employees. The question 
of reasonableness was given little or no consideration. It 
was rather a bit of legislation based on expedience. Yet 
the court sustained the power of Congress to pass such 
legislation, and while it may work out in this instance it 
opens up a wide range for legislative activity for the 
future, and this is the feature that most interests those 
engaged in business enterprises. 

There is no doubt that a railroad wage war would have 


been disastrous, not only to our commercial prosperity 
but possibly to our defense. It is essential that the 
transportation system be operated with efficiency in the 
preparation for and the maintenance of our national 
integrity in the face of the German submarine attacks 
on our ships without warning and prospective contingen- 
cies of ever graver moment. 

There is a feeling that there should be some provision 
that would leave matters of wage and hour controversy to 
be determined by arbitration, not the voluntary sort but 
compulsory arbitration. The support of this idea has 
been gradually increasing in the developments of the last 
few years. The economic loss is great and strikes are a 
destructive element and involve a species of waste no 
matter what the outcome of the strike is. People not 
parties to the controversy often suffer heavy financial 
loss and no end of inconvenience from the strike, Two 
business men finding themselves unable to agree are not 
permitted to interfere with each others’ establishments 
or meet each other on the street and pound each other up. 
If they attempt such measures the State interferes. If 
either party would attempt this, recourse to court is pos- 
sible. 

Consequently these questions are settled by judication 
or compulsory arbitration. Why should not labor and 
wage controversy take the same course? These are 
thoughts that are gradually gaining favor in the business 
world, because they involve the settling of these disputes 
on an equitable basis. The voluntary arbitration feature 
frequently works out satisfactorily, but if the case is a 
very aggravated one in which there is a great deal of bit- 
ter feeling one obstinate party has it in his power to force 
the incurrence of heavy loss upon others, including the 
public. 

Developments of the last week have continued in the 
same direction as far as our international situation is 
concerned. Germany’s attitude toward our shipment has 
been strictly in conformity with the edict of the latter 
part of January, when diplomatic relations were 
broken off. 

The United States is still pursuing the policy of an 
armed neutrality while Germany is sinking American ships 
flying the Stars and Stripes, and this has resulted in the 
death of a considerable number of American sailors. 
Preparations for war are being rushed by the administra- 
tion as rapidly as possible, yet war has not been formally 
declared and business is still confronted by some degree 
of uncertainty, altho this feeling of uncertainty is less 
than existed a week ago, because there are a few minds 
that question that the overt act by Germany has already 
been committed. 

Until the necessary steps are taken to finance the 
American Government’s requirements the banks of the 
country are apt to continue their present conservative 
policy. They have kept themselves in an exceedingly 
liquid condition, thus reflecting foresight, but once this 


financing is out of the way and the work of preparation 
for national defense is well under way there is every rea- 
son to look forward to a business activity, not the kind 
possibly that most people would welcome, because it has 
its drawbacks, but the kind that means industrial prosper- 
ity and acts as a temporary stimulant at least to the gen- 
eral business of the country. 

Necessarily, this stimulation, altho more or less arti- 
ficial, will find its reflection in every line of trade. In 
the lumber industry there will be experienced necessarily 
a great impetus. The building of a very large number of 
wooden boats to be used as submarine chasers is only 
one factor affecting the lumber industry, and yet it is a 
considerable factor. 

The greatest stimulant, however, will come from infla- 
tion. There has never been a war that has not resulted 
in a tremendous inflation in the circulating media of the 
countries. Circulation is not only increased but moves 
more rapidly, In this country it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of our banking system that the annual deposits in 
the banks are a factor in circulation. In that respect we 
differ from many of the established banking systems of 
the world. A deposit in the bank is a book credit against 
which the depositor may draw a check in payment of ob- 
ligation or for the transfer of credit. That check be- 
comes a form of bank currency the minute it is issued and 
ceases to be a form of bank currency only when it reaches 
the bank against which it is drawn and by which it is 
paid. While this form of currency is an ideal form and is 
probably more scientific than others, nevertheless it is an 
instrument of credit that may be used as a basis of infla- 
tion. Such probably would not be the case were our other 
media of circulation on a more scientific basis, as ulti- 
mately they will be. 

Tremendous war profits and other abnormal profits re- 
sulting from the experience of the last two years have 
increased bank deposits abnormally in this country. For- 
tunately, we have drawn to our shores close to a billion 
and a half dollars of new gold to support this new credit 
expansion. We were never in a stronger position to 
finance a war than at the moment, but the wisest heads 
are needed to avoid undue inflation, which after the war 
would be certain to give us trouble and possibly cause 
disaster here ‘such as will be experienced in many countries 
of Europe. 

Careful avoidance of speculative enterprises would con- 
tribute much toward the maintenance of present financial 
conditions. Legitimate enterprises should receive encour- 
agement. There may be some disposition to overreach, as 
is frequently the case in periods of financial prosperity. 
The only thing difficult to hold in check is the wild and 
unrestrained speculative tendency of the American people. 
This, however, is less rampant than in former years be- 
cause of the increasing conservatism among our banks 
and among the older business men. Experience contrib- 
utes much to conservatism. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


An agreement has been reached between the principals in 
the railroad controversy that settles all tlie points in dispute 
and is definitely signed by the chiefs of the four great railroad 
brotherhoods and by the executive managers of the railroads. 
Ly the terms of the settlement the combined salary list of 
the railroads will be increased approximately $60,000,000 a 
year, The number of workmen profiting by this increase will 
be more than 300,000. 

Rush orders to halt the mustering out of the militia have 
been received thruout the country from Secretary of War 
Baker. The emergency order will halt the dismissal from 
Federal service of thousands of former guardsmen. 

Thirty-six hundred Chicago high school boys are now taking 
or will take military preparedness drills under regular army 
instructors. A total of 13,000 boys are eligible for such 
military instructions. 

Massachusetts has appropriated $1,000,000 for the defense 
of the Commonwealth, as has the State of New York, 

A movement has been inaugurated thru which the benefits 
of the Boy Scouts of America organization will be placed 
before 8,000,000 boys of scout age. At the close of 1916, 
245,073 boys and men were registered as scouts and scout 
officials, as compared with 181,522 on Dee. 31, 1915. Of 
these 54,345 were adults. 

It is announced that during the next five years the United 
States will be the scene of the greatest highways activity 
any nation has ever known. 

Ninety-four cities in the United States have special classes 
for defectives, forty-six make special provision for the deaf 
and semi-deaf, and three have classes for stammerers, stut- 
terers, lispers and the dumb, ' 

The Illinois legislature has abolished capital punishment 
in the State. 


The Colorado legislature has passed a bill providing for a 
salaried public defender to aid accused persons unable to ob- 
tain their own counsel. 


A bill has passed the New Jersey legislature prohibiting 
the sale or gift of tobacco in any form or under any guise or 
name to youths under eighteen years of age. 


The first week of May will be set aside in Chicago for in- 
fant welfare propaganda work and the Infant Welfare So- 
ciety of that city intends to raise $100,000 for the cause. 

More than 6,500 invitations for a national military train- 
ing camp conference in St. Louis on March 24 have been sent 
out by the National Training Camps Association. 

Since 1900 there have been imported into the United States 
more than a half a billion dollars’ worth of precious stones. 
The imports of 1916 passed all records with the total over 
$52,000,000, pearls forming a large percentage of this pur- 


chase, 
Washington 


The national defense plan prepared by the general staff 
of the army contemplates an army of about 4,000,000 men 
with a year of intensive training, and divided as follows: 
Men ready at call, 1,500,000; first reserve, 1,500,000; second 
reserve, 1,000,000 ; youths available annually 500,000; regular 
army, 309,486. An annual = of $472,258,746 
would be necessary to support this force. 

Simultaneously with the decision of the railroad heads and 
heads of the brotherhoods came the decision of the Supreme 
Court holding that the Adamson 8-hour railroad law was 
constitutional and valid in all respects. 

The United States Treasury has reserve of $1,000,000,000 
ready for any emergency. 


The State Department has replied to General Carranza’s 
appeal to declare an embargo on all exports to belligerents, re- 
fusing to be a party to such action. The reply was based on 
the apparent hopelessness of peace at this time and on Ger- 
many’s action in trying to intrigue Mexico and Japan into 
action against the United States. 


The uprising in Cuba has not yet been quelled and the 
Liberalists are carrying on an insistent propaganda for 
American intervention. 


Approximately $100,000,000 will be issued in farm loan 
bonds during the next twelve months, according to esti- 
mates mades by the farm loan board on the number of appli- 
cations received, 


German-American Crisis 


Three American steamers, the Vigilancia, the City of Mem- 
phis and the Jllinois, manned mostly by Americans, have 
been destroyed by German submarines. While all three are 
thought to have been sunk without warning, it is definite that 
at least one was sent down without the slightest warning. 
Two of these vessels, the Jllinois and the City of Memphis, 
were returning to America in ballast, carrying no cargoes 
or arms. Survivors were vefused aid. Twenty-two Amer- 
icans are missing. Washington dispatches indicate view 
there is that the ‘‘overt act’? has been committed. Intensive 
aggressive preparations for the protection of American com- 
merce is being pushed in every respect. Sixty submarine 
chasers have been ordered, forty of which will be laid down at 
once and the balance within two months, and it is understood 
that the issuance of $150,000,000 in bonds is being pressed 
for the hurrying up of naval construction because’ of the 
national emergency, 


An appropriation of $115,000,000 has been authorized for 
the building of patrol craft and shipyards have been ordered 
to make special haste in the construction of the fleet of sub- 
marine chasers under way. Sentiment in Congress is under- 
stood to be overwhelmingly in favor of a declaration that as 
a result of Germany's acts against the United States a state 
of war already exists, and President Wilson, recognizing that 
Germany practically is making war on the United States on 
the seas on March 21 issued a call to Congress to assemble 
in extraordinary session on April 2 to deal with the situation. 
The Government has accepted the offer of Henry Ford made 
recently of his great — to be operated without profit in 
the event of war. Charles M. Schwab announces that his 
Bethlehem steel plant, now greater than sree, will be used 
entirely for the Government. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration and a hundred other great industrial organizations 
have made plans for their participation. The great copper 
interests have notified the Government that they will supply 
the army and navy with their vital supplies of copper at about 
half the market price. A notable change of attitude is that 
of several of the confirmed pacifist congressmen who have 
suddenly come out for war with Germany. Private dis- 
patches from Berlin via London say war with United States 
is expected before the end of the week. Administration of- 
ficials learned on March 22 that a European neutral con- 
templates an offer of mediation between the United States 
and Germany. This development is regarded as another 
effort backed by Germany to divide sentiment in Congress 
and embarrass the President. It is declared authoritatively 
that there is no chance for mediation or discussion being con- 
sidered unless Germany first abandons its submarine cam- 


paign. 
FOREIGN 


The Russian duma is supporting a successful revolution 
against the ministry at Petrograd. Hundreds were killed in the 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


streets of Petrograd and Moscow and the emperor of Russia 
has abdicated, leaving a provisional Government in control. 
Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovitch has been named regent. 
The ministry has been swept out of office. Stress is laid 
upon the fact that the revolution has in view a victorious 
ending of the world war. Primarily the internal war is 
between the duma and the ministry, the duma representing 
the great pro-Slav, liberal movement, whose protest against 
autocratic Teutonic domination was one of the fundamental 
causes that led to the world war. The ministry represents 
the reactionary, autocratic element, strongly dominated by 
German influence. The newly appointed regent Alexandro- 
vitch is a popular idol of the people and is noted for great 
opposition to pro-German influences in Russian court circles, 


The Russian provisional government has officially an- 
nounced in a manifesto the successful overthrow of the 
bureaucracy and the birth of a new Russia and reiterates 
that the new government will provide the army with every- 
thing necessary to carry on the war and that it will faithfully 
observe all alliances uniting Russia to the other powers. 
Grand Duke Michael has renounced all rights and authority 
by abdicating. Democratic Russia has bestowed the full right 
of citizenship upon the Jews and has abolished the “pale.” 
There is great rejoicing among the Jews of Russia. Home 
rule has been granted to Finiand. A great drop in food prices 
in Russia since the revolution is a notable incident. 


The Czar and Czarina of Russia have been declared pris- 
oners for the time being. Men of prominence in Russia com- 
mercially are now looking eagerly forward to great activity 
in trade relations with the United States. 


A trade union of soldiers and sailors and their dependents 
entitled to pensions or separate allowances has just been or- 
ganized in England. Its objects are to prevent corruption 
in the administration of pensions and to see that justice is 
done to pensioners in ‘this and other wars.” 


The French in two days have regained 620 square miles 
of territory, making the biggest advance since the battle of 
Marne. Rapid progress is also being made by the British 
north and south of the Somme, the towns of Peronne and 
Chaulnes having been recaptured. Allied forces of French 
and British have made notable progress in the region of 
Noyon and Roye. It is believed that the Prussians are retir- 
ing to a strategic line running from near Arras thru Cambrai 
and St. Quentin. 


Subsequent to China's breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Germany Chinese troops have occupied without opposition 
the German concessions at Tien Tsin and Hankow., The 
Dutch have taken over the German consulates. 


A new French cabinet has been formed with Alexandre 
Ribot as premier and minister of foreign affairs. 


Persistent reports, tho unconfirmed, have it that there is an 
upheaval in Germany following in the wake of the revolution 
in Russia. The city of Hamburg is said to be in a state of 
revolution, also Munich and Leipsic. Reports of munition 
workers’ strikes and food riots, too, are persistent. 


Forty more towns have been added to the list of French 
victories in the great German retreat. The retreat of the 
Teutons is looked upon as conclusive evidence of decisive 
victory in the Somme battle for the French. Important 
newspapers in Europe point out four great reverses for Ger- 
many: Comparative failure of the submarine_ blockade; 
capture of Bagdad by the British; revolution in Russia; re- 
treat on the Franco-British front. 


Train service has been renewed between Soissons and 
Paris for the first time since the beginning of the war. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY HARD AT WORK 


Instructs East Indian in American Methods — New 
Field Opened for Hardwood Waste 


MADISON, WIs., March 21.—G. Krishnamurti Nayudu, 
a member of the Mysore Government Forest Service, 
India, has been spending several months at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory here for the purpose of 
studying American methods of forest utilization, Mr. 
Nayudu says it has been their custom to leave the inferior 
woods in the forest and his object is to find some way of 
utilizing these inferior woods. He is especially ‘interested 
in wood-tar creosote as a by-product of wood since this 
is an effective preservative against the attack of the 
white ant, the chief enemy of wood in that country, Altho 
wood tar creosote is being proposed and promoted in this 
country, it has never been used extensively because it 
has not been produced cheaply enough and in large 
enough quantities under standard specifications. Until 
this is done, it cannot successfully compete with coal-tar 
creosote, of which approximately 100,000,000 gallons a 
year is used. Altho the species of wood in India are en- 
tirely different from those in this country, the same 
methods of preservation and utilization could no doubt 
be applied. Mr. Nayudu spent four months in the Yale 
Forestry School and in various paper mills in this country 
before coming to the laboratory. He is a graduate of 
Dehra Dun. 





Dr. L. F. Hawley, in charge of wood distillation work 
at the United States Forest Products Laboratory here, 
has just returned from Salt Lake City, where he has been 
carrying on research work in connection with the United 
States Bureau of Mines in testing the value of wood oils 
and tars for use in the recovery of ores. He has found 
that several of these wood oils give very efficient results 
in recovery of metal. He reports that there is a promis- 
ing future for these oils for use in flotation purposes. 
This opens up a new field for the utilization of hardwood 
wastes and already an appreciable quantity of these oils 
is being used. 





The last Congress increased the appropriation of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory here by $25,- 
000. The total appropriation is $100,000 and the addi- 
tional increase of 25 percent will be used largely in pulp 
and paper research. New methods of paper making de- 
veloped by the laboratory will be tried out with machinery 
designed by the Forest Service. The work will be done 

on a commercial scale. 





Inspections made by fee inspectors: 


Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Manistee, Mich..... 317,628 Ludington, Mich... 391,680 
Menominee, Mich... 249,764 Boyne City, Mich... 280,379 
Trout Lake, Mich... 224,280 Grand Rapids, Mich.1,147,901 
Traverse City, Mich, 114,462 Sault Ste. Marie, 


Escanaba, Mich.... 63,287 Ce ees eae 79,067 
Petoskey, Mich..... 523,569 Baltimore, Md...... 6,340 
Pellston, Mich..... 16,192 ee 
Jordan, Mich....... 182,394 PORE coe Si wieee 3,596,943 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 44,231 feet. 


ORGANIZE TO RESIST UNRULY LABOR 


Montana Citizens Take Measures Against I. W. W.— 
Form Opposing Association 





KALISPELL, Mont., March 17.—The Industrial Workers 
of the World are not wanted in Montana any more than 
they are anywhere else, and as soon as they started com- 
ing into the lumber districts of the northwestern part of 
the State—to Flathead and Lincoln counties—the citi- 
zens, from the lumber companies to the laboring men, in- 
cluding the clerks in the stores, all joined hands and the 
Industrial Protective Association was organized with a 
complete set of officers. Hach of the larger towns in the 
two counties—Kalispell, Whitefish, Eureka, and Libby 
—organized separate industrial organizations, each hav- 
ing a set of officers, and the other, smaller towns are 
all well organized, making a complete chain, all insisting 
that the Industrial Workers of the World are not wanted 
so long as they do not comply with the law. Ir fact, the 
only demand made by the Industrial Protective Associa- 
tions is that every member must be a law-abiding citizen, 
and will uphold only lawful acts. 


LARGE WAGON FACTORY TO BE ESTABLISHED 


DYERSVILLE, Iowa, March 20.—As a result of the activ- 
ities of the Dyersville Commercial Club, with the codpera- 
tion of its citizens Goetzinger Bros., of Luxemburg, will 
erect a wagon factory. Wagons, truck wagons, sleighs, 
wagon boxes, wood parts of vehicles and other wooden 
articles will be manufactured at the plant. A new build- 
ing will be erected for the factory in East Dyersville 
along the right-of-way of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
the two wings of which will be 140 by 40 feet and the 
front will be 150 feet, with a center span of 50 feet. 
There will be floor space of 13,200 feet. In addition to 
storage sheds for lumber, dry kilns will be erected. Goet- 





CINCINNATI ANNOUNCES A SELLER'S MARKET 


Hardwood Report Shows Stocks Scarce, Buyers Urgent 
—Open Price Plan Applied to Oak 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 20.—The first market letter 
issued by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States since the adoption of the open 
price plan was given out today by F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to President B. B. Burns. <A confidential report of the 
volume of sales of the individual members had also 
been prepared and was sent to the members of the 
association recently. The first market letter was pre- 
pared with great care by Mr. Gadd and while it deals 
only with oak, poplar, chestnut, cottonwood and gum 
later letters are expected to deal with all the leading 
hardwoods manufactured or handled by members of 
the association. The open price plan is expected to 
act as a barometer and show trend of the market as 
to price, demand and the woods moving with greatest 
or least freedom as the case may be. 

Regarding the general hardwood situation the letter 
says: 

A general review of market conditions shows that stocks 
are scarce and buyers are using every effort to purchase their 
requirements and are finding it difficult to do so. Orders 
continue to pile up in excess of production and shipments 
and there is no present danger of lower values. At the pres- 
ent time it is not so much a question of finding buyers as 
to make delivery. * * The furniture and implement 
plants, millwork establishments and car shops are demanding 
stock and sales are made without effort. With the building 
season at hand everything indicates that the demand for 
hardwoods will be more urgent than ever before. 

According to the report the supply of No. 2 common 
oak is short in supply now and a rapid increase in the 
price of this grade is predicted. The letter gives a 
price of $31 for 1-inch No. 2 common quartered white 
oak f. 0. b. cars Cincinnati and $26 for the same grade 
of mixed plain white and red. The price for No. 2 
common quartered 1-inch white oak f. o. b. Cairo is 
placed at $28 and for the same grade of plain white 
and red oak $23 in the 1-inch thickness. Other current 
oak prices are given as well as the market conditions 
at a number of the larger hardwood manufacturing or 
consuming centers of the country. According to the 
association the market ‘‘is entirely a seller’s market.’’ 


OPERATES MODERN SMALL STAVE MILL 


MALVERN, ARK., March 20.—In the soft pine country 
of Arkansas, notably upon the northern slopes of these 
rocky hills, there is a great quantity of splendid white 
oak. The mills in this 
vicinity are adapted to pine 








MAILS PINE POST CARDS 


New Awpany,  Inp., 
March 21.—The alert re- ¥. ie 
tail lumber dealer is not he - aN 
letting the proverbially fa- 
miliar grass grow under 
his feet these days. L. I. 
Schrader & Co., local lum- 
ber retailers, have had sou- 
venir post cards made of 
the yellow pine material 
that formed the platform 
used by the Rev. E. J. Bul- 











gin in the revival held in 
the tabernacle between 
Fourteenth and Main 
streets, Jan. 1 to Feb. 4, 1917. The source of the sou- 
venir is indicated, together with a brief account of the 
revival, on one side of the post card. -The other side of 
the thin bit of wood is used for the address, and the 
stamp. On the whole it is a novel and commendable ad- 
vertising ‘‘stunt.’’ 


NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION ACTIVE 


President John M. Woods of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and Chairman John W. McClure, 
of the inspection rules committee of that organization, 
announce the appointment of Jesse C. Remick, of the 
Cummings-Moberly Cypress Co., Moberly, La., to fill 
the vacancy on the rules committee caused by the 
recent resignation of F. R. Gadd. 

The attention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has been called by the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America to the fact that the large 
oil and producing interests are encouraging their sales- 
men to take orders for oil in steel instead of in wood 
containers. This they are said to be doing for reasons 
conducive to the benefit of their own interests in the 
steel industry. The National association urges its 
members, and especially those who are sawmill oper- 
ators, to stipulate in behalf of the welfare of wood at 
large that oil of any kind bought by them in connec- 
tion with their business be delivered in wood containers. 
The price of a wooden oil barrel is about $2, as against 
a range of $6 to $12 for a steel barrel. 

The statement of inspection work for February, 
1917, issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, shows a total original inspection 
of 11,345,650 feet and reinspections of 44,231 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as 
follows: 





Feet Feet 

Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, IIll....... 867,338 Bristol, Tenn...... 224,259 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 491,369 Asheville, N. C..... 84,704 
Oshkosh, Wis...... 184,652 Cincinnati, Ohio... 350,177 
Detroit, Mich...... 237,701 Louisville, Ky..... 281,734 
St. Louis, Mo...... 723,642 New York, N. Y.... 155,765 
Atton, Til...<ss5-+. BOVIS Butalo, N. Y....... 230,794 
Sa 189,818 Toronto, Ont....... 168,690 
Memphis, Tenn... ..1,052,154 Philadelphia, Pa... 481,656 
New Orleans, La... 304,627 Pittsburgh, Pa..... 152,929 
Beane, BIB... 6c cscs 200,797 Boston, Mass....... 320,356 
Helena, Ark....... 811,484 Clarksburg, W. Va.. 132,936 
Nashville, Tenn.... 226,134 a 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 135,018 MONE Lise xncsane 7.748,707 





MODEL MILL AND YARD AT MALVERN, ARK., MANUFACTURING OAK STAVES 


zinger Bros. aim to have the building ready for installing 
machinery by July 1. The members of the firm are Ber- 
nard, Henry and Philip Goetzinger. 


DECLINE TO COMMENT ON DECISION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 21.—Officers and directors 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association decline to 
comment at length on the decision filed last week by 
Judge Wilbur I. Booth in the United States district court 
here until the decree ordered has been prepared by the 
Government attorneys and is in the hands of the associa- 
tion’s counsel. No meeting of the association directors 
has been called, and it is not decided whether an appeal 
will be taken. 

‘The questions involved in this case no longer concern 
the association to any extent,’’ said Acting Secretary 
F. W. Tuttle today. ‘‘As the practices complained of 
were discontinued years ago, it is really fighting over a 
dead issue. What course will be taken is impossible to 
say at present,’’ 


NORTHERN MILLS MAKE LIGHT SHOWING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—The railroad situa- 
tion and the extreme winter weather which aggravated it 
in this section are responsible for another light showing 
by northern mill in the figures for February reported by 
twenty-seven mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. They shipped 47,415,573 feet of lumber, 
compared with 73,816,069 feet for February, 1916, a de- 
crease of 35.8 percent. Shipments for the first two months 
of 1917 were 104,763,736 feet, compared with 144,466,943 
feet for the same months last year, a decrease of 27.5 
percent. Lath shipments were 8,913,400 for February 
and 17,059,300 for the two months, compared with 11,666,- 
200 for February and 19,192,350 for the two months in 
1916. 

Production by the same twenty-seven mills for Febru- 
ary was 19,311,800 feet, compared with 17,211,216 feet 
reported by thirty mills for February last year, an in- 
crease of 12.2 percent. For two months this year it was 
59,483,197 feet, compared with 27,929,105 feet last year, 
an increase of 113 percent. Lath production was 3,345,- 
000 for February and 11,171,050 for the first two months 
of 1917, compared with 6,075,400 for February and 8,007,- 
650 for the first two months of 1916. 








chiefly, and their operators 
for the most part subscribe 
to the doctrine that a com- 
bination pine and hardwood 
mill is a snare and a delu- 
s1on. 

There are several ways 
of utilizing this oak tim- 
ber other than putting it 
thru the pine mill. Some 
operators place crews in 
the woods to hew ties for 
the trunk line railroads 
when they offer good mar- 
kets, others produce piling 
when it is good business, 
and still others sell the tim- 
ber to stave concerns, either 
on the stump or in the form of bolts; and at least one 
company in this vicinity has erected a model small stave 
mill to work its own staves, which are a valuable property 
at present. The yard and mill here shown are equipped 
with machinery to produce 10,000 staves each day, and are 
generally conceded by the stave experts to be a model 
plant of small capacity. The yard shown contains several 
hundred thousand high grade staves and indicates the re- 
markable money value of scattering oak as it appears 
mixed with the pine on Arkansas hills. 


NEW DRY KILN SAVES TIME AND LOSSES 


Mapison, Wis., March 21.—A dry kiln devised by 
Harry D. Tiemann is now being extensively used by manu- 
facturers of gun stocks in the United States with the re- 
sult that the time for drying lumber has been reduced to 
three months and the losses from checking, warping, 
honeycombing, staining, and rotting have been cut down 
from over 50 percent to less than 1 percent. This 
method will prove of immense value to our Government in 
case it becomes necessary immediately to increase the 
number of small arms. (A full description of this kiln 
appeared in the Sept. 4, 1915, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.) 

In Mr. Thiemann’s opinion none of the twenty-five 
different makes of dry kilns on the market fulfills per- 
fectly all of the fundamental requirements. For informa- 
tion concerning this kiln inquiry should be made to the 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


URGE ESTABLISHING CANADIAN FORESTRY SCHOOL 


Victoria, B. C., March 17.—The lumbermen and busi- 
ness men of this Province are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain trained men to carry on the lumber business, 
This need recently led to the passage of a resolution by 
an organization of business men in Victoria urging that 
all possible support be given to the establishment of a 
forestry school in connection with the Provincial Univer- 
sity. The plans for this school not only include training 
for future lumbermen, but for the establishment of a test- 
ing laboratory somewhat similar to the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

In this laboratory it is planned to carry on extensive 
tests to determine the qualities of British Columbia lum- 
ber; to educate the public regarding the need of care to 
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prevent forest fires; that methods be sought to eliminate 
the present waste in manufacturing lumber, and that a 
course in lumber accounting be established. 





SPEED IN MOVING LUMBERJACK’S SHANTY 


MALVERN ArRK., March 20.—The modern logging camp 
is a migratory institution, so all equipment pertaining 
thereto is designed for portability, ranging from the 
shacks which are knocked down and set 


It need hardly be emphasized that in connection with 
such openings personal investigation is indispensable if prac- 
tical results are to follow. Probably the opening of a bu- 
reau of information on joint account in Petrograd for deal- 
ing with such matters would meet the situation most effec- 
tively. The present occasion, for instance, would provide 
the opportunity for introducing the most up-to-date methods 
of American sawmill practice, especially the use of band- 
saw machinery, as against the reciprocating frame saw, for 
dealing with the large-size timber of these virgin forests; in- 
quiry into questions relating to financial and exchange mat- 
ters, credit terms, and Russian business methods generally. 


but will render them immune to any leaching action that 
might destroy the fireproofing treatment. 

The process discovered by Mr. Prince is to seal her- 
metically the fibrous materials to be treated in a retort 
and surround them with the treating solution at or above 
atmospheric pressure. Or they may be placed in open 
vats or tanks and covered with the treating solution at 
atmospheric pressure. The invention consists largely in 
injecting into the fibrous materials two different subjects 
at different times. It is important that the charge be 





up again at each move to those which are 
built upon trucks, ready for the engine to 
couple on. In between these extremes is 
the unit house shown herewith, designed 
io be used by twos or threes according 
to the renters’ needs, and to be handled 
hy a log-loader without taking furniture 
out before moving day. 

There houses are twelve feet wide by 
sixteen in length, are built of pine, with 
fireproof roofs, and supplied with windows 
in the ends and doors in the sides. Thus 
they can be placed side by side so that 
doors coincide, forming two or three room 
homes. Then, after putting a fence about 
his domain the lumberjack is settled for 
housekeping until another move is in order. 

The cut herewith depicts the beginning 
of a camp-moving day on the holdings of 
the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Mal- 
vern, where these houses have been tried 
out with satisfactory results during three 
years of active operations. 








RUSSIANS PLAN AGGRESSIVE LUMBER ORGANIZATION 


To Insure Development of Timber Industry—Good 
Prospect for American Machinery 


WasHiNGTON, D. C., March 19.—Russia has assumed 
a more conspicuous place in the world’s affairs because 
of the revolution now in progress. This revolution bids 
fair to be successful and, according to communications at 
hand, will result in by far the greatest development of 
the resources of that country in its history. Such pro- 
gressive plans as have been made by the former Govern- 
ment will be carried forward with greater vigor and 
thoroness and new and more comprehensive ones made. 
Consequently, the proposed development of the northern 
forest resources of Russia will be resumed with even 
greater interest than heretofore. 

The Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce has 
compiled some very interesting facts regarding this pro- 
posed development, the substance of which follows: 

In the Governments of Archangel, Vologda, Olonets, 
Vyatka, and Tobolska there are about 90,000,000 dessiatines 
(248,000,000 acres) of almost untouched forests of com- 
mercial timber, exploitation of which has now become an 
economic necessity dictated by the need of improving the 
balance of trade in Russia’s favor and of raising the value 
of the ruble. 

In the conference that recently took place between 
the Seeretary for Domains and all the northern timber 
exporting firms and sawmill owners in these districts 
action was taken to secure concerted measures to advance 
developments which will insure the opening up of the dis- 
triets. At this meeting it was assumed that a market for 
timber will be found in Belgium, France, and, to a certain 
extent, in England.. The estimate of the Domain’s min- 
istry is that it will be possible to obtain an annual cut 
of 20,000,000 logs from which will be produced 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. The sawmills at present in these 
districts will not cut this much, and the building of new 
mills will be necessary, as well as the establishment of 
other industrial concerns using wood as their raw material 
for the manufacture of mechanical and chemical wood 
pulp, paper, wooden ware and matches, sash and doors, 
moldings, ete. 

A number of resolutions were adopted by the confer- 
ence regarding the opinion that the estimate of 20,000,000 
logs could be handled by Russian capital and Russian 
labor, and that the granting of concessions 


on™ 





MOVING DAY AT AN ARKANSAS LOGGING CAMP 


All these matters can be studied and considered adequately 
only by personal contact with the interests concerned, and 
it is only upon their proper settlement that the foundation 
of broad and permanent trade relations can be established 
between the two countries. The Russian responds very 
readily to new methods that have proved their usefulness in 
countries where the conditions and climate resemble his 
own. In the past Norway and Sweden have supplied much 
of the equipment of Russian and Finnish timber industries, 
and these countries will undoubtedly be keen competitors, 
but there should be room for all. 

The development of the untouched tracts of timber 
will be vigorously carried on in all sections of Russia 
along with the development of all the natural resources. 
Before the fall of the old Government railroad building 
for the period from 1917 to 1922 called for the construc- 
tion of 20,779 miles of new road at an estimated cost of 
$309,000,000. The new government will probably carry 
on railroad building at even greater speed than the plans 
of the old one called for. The objectives to be realized 
may be summed up as follows: (1) Construction of rail- 
ways connecting new trade centers with the interior mar- 
kets; (2) The creation of new systems as means of access 
to districts abounding in natural resources in order to 
facilitate their development. There is no intention to 
halt the railroad building after 1922, for the plan already 
formulated calls for the construction of 30,000 miles of 
railroad from 1922 te 1930. 


WOOD NOW TO BE USED IN PLACE OF STEEL 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—New England builders of 
wooden ships are besiegea with orders for vessels from 
the Royal Mail Steamship Co. and other foreign interests 
which hitherto have been interested only in steel craft. 
As a result of these offers of business in addition to the 
big domestic demands, plans are being seriously consid- 
ered by several owners to increase output materially. Not 
only are a number of new shipways projected at exist- 
ing yards, but new companies are being promoted and 
some are about to begin business. 


INVENTS NEW PROCESS FOR FIREPROOFING WOOD 


Former Forest Products Laboratory Engineer Claims 
Treatment Will Lessen Inflammability 








Mapison, Wis., March 21.—A patent on a new process 
for fireproofing wood and other fibrous materials which 


thoroly dried between injections. 


The treating solution in one ease will be 
either a solution of boric acid or any solu- 
ble borate, biborate, or perborate. The 
treating solution in the second ease will be 
of any soluble salt of zine, lead, aluminum, 
or copper, the object being to precipitate 
into the wood an insoluble borate, biborate, 
or perborate of zine, lead, aluminum, or 
copper, as the case may be. 

The advantage derived in fireproofing 
wood with the described materials is that 
the substance precipitated into the wood is 
a fusible compound, and when the wood 
containing this fusible compound is sub- 
jected to a temperature high enough to 
cause distillation of the wood the com- 
pound contained in the wood fuses and 
causes a coating on the wood fiber which 
protects it and renders it resistant to fire. 

The strength of the solution varies with 
the character of the wood treated. Some 
species, like pine, which are easily treated, 
permit of the use of more dilute‘solutions than certain 
other species, such as red oak, which are difficult to treat. 
The strength of the second solution used should be just 
sufficient to produce a complete chemical change, thus 
leaving no unchanged zine chloride or sodium borate in 
the wood. If it is desired to preserve the wood against 
decay, as well as to render it fire retardant, an excess of 
zine chlorid may be used. 





STEEL COMPANY ADOPTS WOODEN PIPE 


Pennsylvanians to Lay Line of Douglas Fir—Object 
Lesson for City Officials 





SEATTLE, WaSH., March 17.—L. M. Grant, general 
manager Pacific Coast Pipe Co., this city, has just re- 
turned from Pittsburgh, Pa., where he secured a contract 
from one of the biggest steel companies in the Pittsburgh 
district for a large wooden stave water pipe line, The 
pipe will be more than two miles long and twelve feet 
inside diameter, and is for use in connection with a water 
power plant. It is probable that at least a part of the 
staves for this pipe line will be treated with creosote. 

It will take 100 railroad ears to transport these Doug- 
las fir stave pipes from Pyget Sound to Pittsburgh, and 
in addition will require fifty cars to haul the steel bands 
and other equipment necessary for the erection of the 
pipe line. This will amount to over five train loads of 
material in the contract. 

A contract of this kind, coming as it does from a promi- 
nent steel concern for Douglas fir stave pipe which will 
have to be shipped thousands of miles, should give food 
for thought to Seattle city officials who have recently 
considered the installation of steel water pipe to replace 
wood stave pipe in the city’s water system. 


OPA DPA PPD PPP 


BARGE BEING BUILT OF LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


GULFPORT, Miss,, March 19.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the progress being made on the big oil 
barge for Maduro & Sons, of the Dutch West Indies, in 
course of construction at the Favre Ship Yard at this 
place. The illustration shows the forward half of the 
barge. The barge is 200 feet in length, 40 feet in width, 
with 124% feet center depth of hold, and will have a 
carrying capacity of 1,400 tons dead weight. It is being 
built to carry erude oil, will contain twenty-eight separate 





to foreigners should not take place; that a 
new federation or syndicate comprising all 
the timber exporters in northern Russia 
be ereated, to those members small conces- 
sions be made, the terms of such conces- 
sions to run from three to twelve years for 
the production of sawn goods, and up to 
thirty-six years for the production of pulp. 
In the latter case suitable districts would be 
seleeted and water power would be given 
free. All logs sold from the Government 
forests would be sold exclusively to the 
new federation, which would itself take 
over the direct sales to the representatives 
of the allied governments. It was re- 
solved that no Government monopoly be 
created; that members of the federation 
be entitled to import duty free the ma- 
chinery and materials required for the ex- 
tension of existing mills and for the crea- 
tion of new ones; that employees be treated 
as working for the defense of the State 
and therefore not to be called upon for 
military service, 

The Russian viewpoint of America’s in- 
terest in this development was given at the 


i 








conclusion of the conference when it was 

said that the United States’ business will 

be solely dependent upon the ability of its manufac- 
turers to participate in the supply of the sawmill ma- 
chinery equipment, woodworking machine tools, sawmill 
and factory supplies and to fill orders quickly. In com- 
menting upon this aspect of the situation the Canadian 
authority writes: 


OIL BARGE IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION AT GULF PORT 


forestalls leaching action has been granted to Robert E, 
Prince, formerly an assistant engineer at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory here. Mr. Prince has 
dedicated his invention to the public and anyone is free 
to use the process. Mr. Prince claims that his treatment 
will not only decrease the inflammability of the materials 


oil compartments, and is one of the largest 
of its kind ever built on the Gulf coast. 
It will require 360,000 feet of lumber to 
build the barge, every foot of which will be 
longleaf yellow pine, purchased from the 
sawmills along the Gulf & Ship Island Rail 
road, all of the material being on the yard. 
The barge will be launched in about forty 
days, when the keel of a 200-foot four- 
masted schooner, or another barge, will be 
laid. 

The shipyard has just completed three 
16-foot and three 18-foot yawls for the 
Government, to be used in the lighthouse 
service. These boats are of the finest of 
workmanship, oak and cypress being used, 
and the contract price averages about $100 
each, 

T. M. Favre, owner of the ship yard, has 
received over fifty inquiries during the last 
thirty days regarding his equipment and 
facilities for turning out schooners and 
power-boats, a number of the parties send- 
ing plans and specifications and asking for 
bids based on the earliest possible deliv- 
ery. Mr. Favre has built several power- 
boats for the Federal Government within 
the last three years, and expects to bid for 
at least a half-dozen U-boat chasers, it 
being announced that the Government will shortly call 
for bids for the building of a large number of vessels 
of that class. Ship builders have already pledged the 
production of 200 U-boat chasers similar to those that are 
now being used by the Allies, delivery to be made ‘within 
six months. 
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FAMOUS WOODEN BRIDGE HAS SERVED MORE THAN A CENTURY 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., March 19.—After more than 100 
years of unremittent service to the people of this city 
and—from the time of its inception—of South Beth- 
lehem, the old covered wooden bridge which spans the 
Lehigh River between the two cities will be dismantled. 
The efforts of a number of leading citizens in behalf of 
the erection of a new viaduct structure to replace the 
wooden bridge are to be rewarded and the bridge that 
has withstood the buffetings of wind and rain and snow- 
storm since the pioneer days of the Moravians will no 
longer exist, by the end of this year, to recall the historic 
associations of thé busy steel city. 

Considerable sentiment is attached to the old landmark 
which connects the foot of Main Street with that of 
Wyandotte Street, or the old Philadelphia stage road over 
which were conveyed hundreds of wounded and _ sick 
patriots of Revolutionary days to the hospital fitted out 
in some of the buildings of the Moravian Seminary for 
Young Women, the oldest boarding school in America. 

With the old bridge are associated the most important 
events in the history of Bethlehem and the Lehigh Valley, 
from 1794, when the original structure was built, to the 
present time. 

It was erected by the sturdy pioneer Moravian build- 
ers, who simply followed a custom of their fathers in 
building strong and well—to last thru the ages. Despite 
the fact that the old landmark was condemned nearly a 
decade ago by the county and State authorities as unsafe 
and inadequate to take care of the increased travel, as 
well as heavy traffic since the advent of the motor truck, 
the bridge today appears as strong as it was a quarter 
of a century ago. The engineers in 1841 were unable to 
estimate the tensile strength of timber, even tho it were 
hemlock. 

The first wooden bridge uniting the big Simpson tract 
on the south bank of the Lehigh, on which now stand 
most of the industrial plants and business houses in 
South Bethlehem, and the old Moravian settlement on 
the north bank of the stream, was built in 1794. Before 
that time the river was forded up to March 11, 1743, 
when the first ferry or ‘‘flat’’ was opened to connect 
Bethlehem with the Old Crown Inn, located a little west 
of the present Union Station in South Bethlehem. In 
1857 the inn was sold for the ‘‘prinecely’’ sum of $30, 
its wood going into new dwellings. In 1746 the ferry 
was carried away by high water. Another one was built 
of the original pole-propelling type. In 1758 a rope 
ferry was placed in operation much to the satisfaction 


of the citizens and this continued in service until the 
bridge was built. 

In the Moravian settlement agitation for a bridge was 
started in 1791 by Warden John Schropp. The new 
principal of the young women’s boarding school, Jacob 
Van Vleck, was also greatly interested in the project. 
In January, 1792, a committee composed of Bishop 
Ettwein, Paul Mienster, Francis Thomas, carpenter; 
Frederick Beitel, the farmer and wagoner; Valentine 
Fuehrer and Massa Warner, the latter two connected 
with the fortunes of the Crown Inn and ferry, deliberated 
over a new bridge. Naturally the two men who were 
interested in the inn and the ferry were not in favor 
of the bridge. Neither was the bishop, for he favored 
the enlargement of the hotel accommodations. The re- 
port was therefore adverse to the construction of a new 
bridge. 

On Jan. 23, 1792, when Bishop Ettwein was absent on 
a visit to Hope, N. J., a meeting was called of the voters 
of the village in gemeinrath or common council and 
the bridge was discussed. The result was practically a 
unanimous vote in favor of the bridge. When the bishop 
returned and learned of the sly maneuvers of the brethren 
during his absence he would have nothing more to do 
with any further bridge meetings. He washed his hands 
of the whole matter; while he did nothing hostile to the 
work, he did nothing for it. Those who were responsible 
for the favorable vote drew up conciliatory conditions 
which they offered to the opposition and which acted as 
oil on troubled waters. The offer proposed that the 
congregational treasury should not be encumbered with 
the indebtedness of the bridge, but that a sum equal to 
the annual income of the ferry for the preceding ten 
years be guaranteed the treasury from the bridge re- 
ceipts, and that the bridge stock be kept in the hands 
of the citizens of Bethlehem. A company was formed 
and the stock was sold at $100 a share. 

The State legislature was appealed to and an act was 
passed April 3, 1792, signed by Gov. Thomas Mifflin, 
the first chief executive of the State under the new con- 
stitution, authorizing Warden Schropp to build the 
bridge. Contracts for building material and for the 
building of the structure were let. This caused some 
delay. At last fine hemlock timber was cut in the pine 
forests along Panther Creek (Carbon County). Some 
of the logs were floated down the river and some were 
transported on wagons. It was not until the spring of 
1794 that building operations were begun. On May 1 








TWO DIFFERENT BRIDGE TYPES IN FOREGROUND; THIRD INDICATED BY CROSS 


the woodwork was started and on June 25 the first pier 
completed. High water damaged the work and cause: 
delays so that the bridgé was not completed until Satur. 
day, Sept. 27, 1794. ‘The following day (Sunday) the 
new bridge was opened to the public and travel was 
free for one day, but on Monday following toll was de 
manded and it remained a toll structure until the Lehigh 
Bridge Co. sold out to the two counties in 1893. The 
first bridge cost $7,800. So well pleased were the settlers 
with the bridge that Principal Van Vleck was led to 
compose a poem in which he predicted that the bridge 
would withstand all travel and the elements for a hun 
dred years. And his predictions have virtually become 
true. 

In 1816, after the end of the second War of Inde 
pendence, the bridge company came to the conclusion 
that a stronger structure was necessary, so the first 
bridge was removed and in its place a more durable 
structure erected. This was also an uncovered bridge, 
resting on four piers, each furnished with ice-breakers 
It was opened for travel in October, 1816. In April, 
1827, the Lehigh Bridge Co. was organized and ineor 
porated by charter. This bridge continued in service 


,until January, 1841, when it was carried away by a 


freshet which swept the entire Lehigh Valley, leaving 
wreckage and ruin in its wake. Only the four piers of 
the local bridge remained. A new covered bridge was 
erected on two piers at a cost of $7,258. This is the 
structure, with the exception of one span, that stands 
today. 
Present Excellent Condition of Timbers 

The bridge of 1841 is 400 feet in length and has a 
16-foot driveway and an overhead clearing of about 200 
feet. The floor system will carry a safe load of 3,000 
pounds per panel, 12 feet in length. The floor beams 
are 12x12-inch timbers, 12 feet apart and 20 feet long, 
extending across the bridge. The stringers, 4x7 inches, 
are laid lengthwise with the bridge. These should be 
four times the present strength in order to carry the 
present-day loads. The curved wooden arches are 12 
inches wide and 8 inches thick. These arches are double 
in all of the spans save one. The beams, stringers and 
arches are of good quality hemlock and despite the fact 
that the floor beams have been in use for three-quarters 
of a century there is very little dry rot or other form of 
decay. The planking of the driveway is of oak, which 
has had to be replaced with new every few years, because 
of the heavy traffic. 

















VIEW OF OLD LEHIGH RIVER BRIDGE AND OLD TOLL HOUSE 





WOODEN BUILDINGS WITHSTAND TORNADO BEST 


Brick and Cement Houses Destroyed—Tile Roof Dam- 
aged but Adjacent Shingle Covering Uninjured 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Mareh 21.—Wood withstood in ex- 
cellent shape the attack of the tornado that swept thru 
Neweastle, on the afternoon of March J1 and damaged 
property to the extent of more than $1,000,000, beside 
claiming a toll of twenty-two lives. 
marily gne of frame dwellings—concrete, brick and tile 
did not stand the force of the storm as well as wood in 
places where a fair comparison could be made. 

A few hours after the tornado had passed, the stricken 
district was inspected for the sole purpose of observing 
how the different kinds of building materials stood the 
test. It was only after a long search that examples of 
different kind of building materials could be found to 
make the comparison. At first glance, it would have 
seemed that frame houses had suffered the heaviest, but 
this was the result of the fact that practically all of the 
buildings in the tornado district were of frame. 

The first building to fall in Newcastle was the plant of 
the Indiana Roller Mills, a massive building constructed 
of concrete and steel. The wreck here was far more dis- 
astrous than the damage done to hundreds of small frame 
houses that were directly in the tornado’s path. After 
seeing the ruins of the immense steel mill, it would have 
been easy to have convinced the most ardent supporter of 
wood as a building material that all the frame buildings in 
reach had been destroyed, but such was not the case. 

The slate roof and the second story of the South Side 
school building in Neweastle, a structure of brick which 
was recently built, were carried away by the storm. Near 
by were frame houses that still stood erect on their founda- 
tions and which perhaps had lost a few shingles off the 
roof. In the center of the storm-swept district was a 
brick house, one side of which had been caved in by the 
wind, Near by were frame houses that had been slightly 


Altho the city is pri-- 


damaged by being lifted off brick or concrete foundations, 

Many frame houses, most of which were old or cheaply 
built, collapsed under the force of the wind, but nowhere 
did wood suffer in comparison. Sightseers were much 
interested in viewing the remains of a tile roof that had 
been damaged, while standing on either side of this struc- 
ture were frame houses with shingle roofs intact. The 
wind passed over these three houses with such force that 
a piece of tile from the roof of the center house had been 
driven thru one shingle roof, but otherwise the shingle 
roofs were undamaged. 





TO ERECT EXHIBIT BUILDING AT EXPOSITION 


}ULFPORT, Miss., March 19.—Melville Gillett, manager 
of the export department of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., of Bogalusa, La., one of the largest sawmill plants in 
the world, visited the exposition grounds last week and 
selected the site for a building to be erected by his com- 
pany, and the architects, Nolan & Torre, of New Orleans, 
have been instructed to proceed with the plans and speci- 
fications. The building is to be a wooden structure and 
will be built of material manufactured by the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., and the estimated cost is $5,000. 

This company owns a large area of cut-over land, and 
has sold hundreds of acres to settlers who have estab- 
lished homes and are successfully cultivating the soil. 
During the big show the proposed building will contain 
a comprehensive exhibit of the products of the company’s 
mill plant, a display of the excellent crops grown on cut- 
over land sold by the company, and in addition will be 
used as headquarters for lumbermen from all parts of the 
world who attend the exposition. Several other large lum- 
ber concerns contemplate erecting buildings on the 
grounds of the Mississippi Centennial Exposition during 
the coming summer, and those who do not see fit to put 
up buildings of their own will be allowed sufficient space 
in the exhibit buildings to properly display their products. 


LUMBER COMPANY HELPS TO RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 


Orders Placed With Manufacturers Request Loading of 
Cars Belonging in Territory of Destination 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 19.—‘‘Girard’s Topic of 
the Town’’ is one of the scintillating features of the 
editorial pages of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, com- 
monly acknowledged to be one of the country’s most 
valuable daily newspapers. The following pertinent 
and significant item, which appeared in this particular 
department last Friday morning, is a tribute well 
earned by the Kay Lumber Co.: 

I expect the next time I visit the Zoo I shall see a rabbit 
sleeping beside the Bengal tiger. Such is the spirit of har- 
mony that now prevails. 

The Kay Lumber Co., which is a heavy shipper, has issued 
instructions reading thus: 

“When loading the enclosed order, please try to secure 
equipment belonging to a northern or an eastern railroad 
company, so as to assist the companies toward getting their 
equipment home.” 

That is douhle-distilled common sense on the part of the 
shipper. He needs cars, but he won’t get them if a lumber- 
man in Texas is using the cars of this territory. If all 
roads and all shippers will work on this basis—local cars 
for local use—freight blockades will vanish, 

At best there is no more logic in their quarreling with 
each other than for your right hand to strike the left as it 
lifts a bit of bread to your mouth. 

The above ‘‘instructions’’ are printed on sturdy 
yellow cards and distributed in the proper channels, 
so that they will do the most good. The farseeing, 
generous spirit it reflects is itself a reward. The Kay 
Lumber Co.’s offices are in the Liberty Building. 


BBB LILI LI II I I 


Arter April 1 no goods of neutral manufacture, in 
the production of which materials and labor of enemy 
origin amounting to more than 5 percent of the cost 
have been used, will be admitted to the United King- 
dom except under license. 
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CONTACT WITH COMMUNITY ACT 


Somebody has said that most of the crimes of the world are to be 
charged to the weather ; others say that idleness is at the bottom of all 
deviltry, and still another says that everyone of us is a little “daft” when 
the wind blows north-northeast. Now we have wondered if each of 
these statements had not an element of a single truth in it; i. e., the 
greatest pleasure in life comes from being busy in honorable and useful 
employment; the person who is busy with a variety of employments 
doesn’t know or care which way the wind blows and he isn’t worrying 
about the weather. 

The fellow who “lets go,” who loses his interest in affairs, is doomed 
to death, if not to something worse than death—insanity. If that be 
true, and we venture that nobody will deny its truth, the converse must 
be true, that the person who keeps his interests at a high pitch is the 
sanest of us all. Moreover, inasmuch as “‘variety’s the spice of life that 
lends it all its flavor,” he who increases the number of his interests in- 
creases at the same time his opportunities for enjoyment. This does 
not, of course, mean that every man would be happier if he tried at the 
same time to be butcher, baker and candlestick maker ; but it does mean 
that he ought so to enlarge his interests and sympathies as to find 
pleasure in all that is occupying his fellows in the world about him. 

It is said that every motion of every muscle of the body in,one direc- 
tion must have a corresponding motion in the opposite direction; that 
every organ of the body,after performing its “stunt,” must have a period 
of rest. The heart, for example, after each “beat” must rest an instant 
before making the next beat. And so the mind in the process of think- 
ing appears to travel in a series of waves, something like that described 
by the alternating current of electricity. We can not keep our minds 
on the crest of the wave all the time; part of the time they must be in 
the trough—at the lowest point. The human organism appears to find 
it necessary to rest periodically in order to take a new start. 

We sometimes think as we observe the lives of many business men 
that they are deluded with the thought that rest and recreation are 
neither possible nor desirable for them; and of all business men the 
farmer is least appreciative of the value of recreation—the changing of 
his interests. He hasn’t time to attend farmers’ institutes; he can not 
afford to go to chautauquas. This recreation and that are beyond his 
reach and his means. We wonder if many lumbermen are like him. 
How many of them undervalue the trip to the annual convention, where 
they may hear inspiring addresses and may sit at banquet with their 
fellows ; how many are too busy to act on the school board or the city 
council; too busy to interest themselves in the boys’ club or the local 
development organization ? : 

One might almost be justified in thinking from the conduct of some 
citizens that they feared contact with their fellows, lest they became 
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contaminated or infected; that they dreaded to become interested in 
affairs other than their own private business lest they lack capacity to 
attend to both. If they will but apply to their own situation the prin- 
ciples that obtain thruout all physical creation, they will be both 
healthier and happier for doing so. The lumberman who finds time 
to participate in political affairs; who takes time to attend conventions 
of his association, who engages in the local movements in behalf of 
the public welfare, is not the unsuccessful lumberman by any means. 
In doing these other things he is not neglecting his business; on the 
contrary, in thus rejuvenating himself, increasing his interests, enlarg- 
ing his sympathies and multiplying his opportunities for development, 
he is not only becoming a better citizen—he is also becoming a better 
business man. 

Rest is the counterpart of work; but rest is not idleness ; it is merely 
change of employment—relief from the tedium of a regular vocation in 
the pursuit of an avocation. When we come to think of it, the really 
great things in politics and in government are performed by persons 
who are not primarily statesmen at all, but business men and profes- 
sional men who have left their regular occupations to engage in the 
public service. We can not all be presidents and chief justices of the 
supreme court; but each of us can perform worthy public service to the 
limit of our ability, and find pleasure in so doing. 

There is another phase of this subject that merits consideration. 
There is a big way as well as a little way to conduct any business ; and 
the caliber of the man who conducts a business is always indicated by 
his manner of conducting it. A retail lumberman, for example, may 
conduct his business as if he were ashamed of his vocation, as if a lum- 
berman were the most insignificant wretch in the commercial world; 
or he may conduct his business as if it were the most important and 
essential in his community, as it may very well be. If he holds the 
latter opinion, he is very likely to be successful and happy in his voca- 
tion; if the former, he is unlikely to be either successful or happy. 

Somehow the world likes the man who holds his head high, who 
speaks with conviction and acts with decision. He who hesitates is 
indeed lost; for the moment he wavers the rest of humanity lose confi- 
dence in him. Having lost confidence in himself, he wears the aspect 
of a coward and his countenance betrays defeat. Many men who know 
how to take advantage of every vanity and every weakness of their 
fellows in a “dicker” lack the confidence to stand up before the world 
and advocate policies and lead in projects that they know to be wise 
and sound. After all, the real test of success is the character of man 
wrought out thru the experiences of life. Not how big is my fortune, 
but what manner of man am I, is the question I must ask myself; not 
what have I done for myself, but what have I done for others. 

























PEOPLE THRUOUT Portage County, Wisconsin, have be- 
come greatly interested in a birdhouse contest now going 
on. More than twenty prizes, including cash, cups and 
other articles, have been offered by bankers and other 
business men of the county. The contest is being car- 
ried on thru the schools, Prof. E. J. Waterman, of the 
normal school faculty, directing the contest in person. 
He is making: a trip to all the schools of the county, ex- 
plaining to prospective entrants the utility of the bird- 
houses and the importance of protecting the birds. Over 
seventy-five pupils in the normal school alone have en- 
tered the contest, which will close with an exhibition of 
the bird-houses submitted, to be held in the gymnasium 
of the State normal school Mareh 23, 

* * * 


AT A RECENT meeting of the Warren County (New 
York) Farm Bureau a committee of ten was appointed 
to visit a neighboring community and interview farmers 
selling cream to the creamery at that place with a view 
of coming into possession of all the necessary facts of 
the matter before establishing a creamery now under 
consideration. These farmers believe in being sure they 
are right before going ahead. : 


* - * 


THAT good friend of America, James Bryce, has spoken 
and written much that has special application to condi- 
tions in the United States. With respect to organizations 
in behalf of the public welfare he says: ‘‘There is no 
influence in any community more potent for the accom- 
plishment of good than that of the business and pro- 
fessional men unselfishly banded together for the purpose 
- promoting the general welfare of the entire citizen- 
ship. 

I * * * 

AT A GET-TOGETHER luncheon held in Oshkosh, Wis., 
Dr. Wilbur N. Linn, in making a plea for club facilities 
for young people, explained that the attendance at the 
community club of the First Presbyterian Church had 
grown from 2,467, the first month, to 7,500 the second 
month, and 9,390 the third month; until the facilities of 
the church were entirely inadequate. He said the recrea- 
tional centers of the schools were doing good work, but 
that there is need of a community club, in a hall large 
enough to permit many activities not practicable in 
smaller buildings. A. S. Hotchkiss spoke of the recrea- 
tional activities conducted under the direction of the 
board of education, declaring that the time has come 
when swimming pools must be provided, and when places 
for playing indoor baseball, basket ball, volley ball and 
the like are necessary. 





IN HIS inaugural address, Gov. Frank O. Lowden of 
Illinois, himself a farmer, said: ‘‘The rapid industrial 
development of our State in recent years has distracted 
attention from our agriculture. The fact remains that 
agriculture is our most important industry; it was the 
source of our greatness, its continued success is the con- 
dition of any permanent prosperity within our borders. 
One of the great movements of our time is the move- 
ment for the conservation of our natural resources. A 
young nation, with the virility of youth, we have lived 
until recently, as natural, in the present. We have gone 
on as if the world were coming to an end when we were 
dead. Now we are getting a better perspective. The 
conservation movement, as was natural, was at first most 
conspicuously identified with the conservation of our 
forests and our water power, but it must extend beyond 
the forests and water power. It must more immediately 
concern itself with the conservation of the soil, for even 
our brief history tells us that fertile fields may become 
abandoned farms thru other causes than lack of rainfall. 
The Mississippi Valley has been called the granary of 
the world, but if our agriculture in the future shall be 
no better than during the past, it is but a question of 
time when the Mississippi Valley will be dotted with 
abandoned farms.’’ This observation may appear an 
exaggeration to the superficial thinker, but it has the 
facts of history and the demonstrations of modern science 
to support it. Of the importance of preserving the soil’s 
fertility and perpetuating agriculture, Cyril G. Hopkins, 
of the University of Illinois, says: ‘‘ Nations rise and 
fall; so does the productive power of vast areas of land. 
Better drainage, better seed, better implements, and 
more thoro tillage all tend toward larger crops, but they 
also tend to ultimate land ruin, for the removal of larger 
crops only hastens soil depletion. To bring about the 
adoption of systems of farming that will restore our 
depleted eastern and southern soils and that will main- 
tain and increase the productive power of our remaining 
fertile lands of the great central West is not only the 
most important material problem of the United States; 
but to bring this about is worthy of and will require the 
best thought of the most influential men of America. 
Without a prosperous agriculture here there can be no 
permanent prosperity for our American institutions. 
While some small countries can support themselves by 
conducting trade, commerce and manufactures for other 
countries, American agriculture must not only be self- 
supporting but, in large degree, agriculture must support 
our other great industries. Without agriculture, the coal 
and iron would remain in the earth, the forest would 
be left uncut, the railroads would be abandoned. the 


cities depopulated, and the wooded lands and _ water- 
ways would again be used only for hunting and fishing. 
Shall we not remember, for example, that the coal mine 
yields a single harvest—one crop—and is then forever 
abandoned; while the soil must yield a hundred—yes, a 
thousand crops, and even then it must be richer and more 
productive than at the beginning, if those who come after 
us are to continue to multiply and replenish the earth?’’ 
While interest in improved agriculture is extensive and 
increasing, it is not one-half so great as it should be; 
and it is not one-tenth as great as it would be if every 
business man in every rural community gave his support 
to every movement in behalf of the county agent, of the 
farmers’ institute, of the agricultural course in the pub- 
lie schools, of the boys’ pig and corn clubs, of girls’ ecan- 
ning clubs, of the county fairs and of all exhibits and 
demonstrations calculated to improve farming methods. 


* * * 


THE JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) Choral Society at latest re- 
port was busily rehearsing for the production of ‘‘ The 
Messiah.’’ In commenting on the work of the society 
The Civic Weal, organ of the Board of Commerce, 
says: ‘‘The city is fortunate in having the material to 
form so splendid an organization of music lovers. To 
keep such a society it must receive the general support 
of the community. To render it proper support is a civic 
duty to be cheerfully performed.’’ These are words to 
be repeated and reiterated in every community, whether 
it has a choral society or not. 


* * * 


IN ITs preliminary announcement of annual ‘‘ Farmers’ 
Week’’ the New York State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University shows by means of a diagram that the 
attendance of the ‘‘week’’ has steadily grown from 800 
in 1908 to 4,500 in 1916. The announcement also con- 
tains the significant statement that the entire college, 
buildings, equipment and teaching staff, will be placed 
at the disposal of the farmers and farm owners of the 
State. For the information of prospective attendants 
the information is given that ‘‘a family of three persons 
may enjoy a week of instruction and recreation at the 
college for a total cost for board, rooms and incidental 
expenses while in Ithaca of about $30.’’ The college has 
listed suitable rooming and boarding places and a com- 
mittee of students assists the Farmers’ Week visitors to 
locate comfortable rooms. Thus Cornell is extending and 
making effective its splendid work in behalf of improved 
agriculture and rural life. Note that the farm women 
are included in the invitation. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








Most retailers of the middle West know George A. 
Jewett, of Des Moines, Ia., or else feel that they know 
him. Mr. Jewett is one of the friendliest of the human 
family and consequently has a wide circle of acquain- 
tances, and in addition to this he advertises his business 
so copiously and in so unique a manner that few if any 
of his brother retailers have failed to hear about him. Mr. 
Jewett is a great convention fan. He goes to most of the 
conventions held anywhere near Des Moines, and he does 
this for two purposes: to meet old friends and to make 
new ones, and to find out what other retailers are doing 
and thinking. Experienced and successful tho he is, 
there is no youngster in the retailing business more intent 
upon learning about new and successful methods that are 
being worked out in other yards. 

When I met him at the Cedar Rapids convention this 
year he got to telling me how he uses his copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

‘“T like to read over the reports of all the conventions 
that are reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If it’s one I’ve attended reading the report re- 
freshes my memory of a lot of points that may not have 
stuck in very deep. And if it’s some convention I didn’t 
get to I want to know what new ideas were presented. I 
don’t believe many retailers realize what a fund of infor- 
mation is to be found in these reports. At all times of 
the year I go thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and mark 
those articles or parts of articles that are of especial 
value to our yard, and then I ask the men in the office 
and yard to read them. This is part of their regular work 
and is expected of them.’’ 

Knowing that the Greatest Journal has this kind of 
readers is flattering to the boys who write it, but it rather 
seares us. When a boss pays his men to read our stuff it’s 
up to us to do our blamedest to assemble something worth 
while. 

An Advertising Style His Own 


Mr. Jewett has an advertising style all his own into 
which he mixes a lot of personality. His ads usually 
earry the front elevation and floor plan of a bungalow or 
cottage which he is prepared to furnish at a lump sum. 
Each ad has some definite building information, and each 
one has Mr. Jewett’s picture and facsimile of his signa- 
ture. The building information is of a practical and 
valuable nature, and this has led a great number of people 
to collect these ads in scrap books against the time when 
they will be building homes. Mr. Jewett has learned of 
many such scrap books and doubtless there are many more 
about which he does not know. 

The circulation manager of the Greatest Journal was 
circulating among the visitors to the Minneapolis conven- 
tion last winter when he encountered a retailer from a 
town near Des Moines. 

‘<T believe in the kind of advertising that Jewett, of 
Des Moines, does,’’ remarked the retailer. 

‘*How’s that?’’ inquired the circulation sharp. 

‘¢Well,’’ said the retailer, ‘‘I don’t come into competi- 
tion with him, of course, but the Des Moines papers come 
to my town. One day two men came into my office, each 
bringing the same Jewett ad. Each said he wanted a 
house like that, and the upshot of the matter was that I 
sold two house bills.’’ 

When I mentioned this incident to Mr. Jewett he 
laughed and said he got a great many letters from retail- 
ers telling him similar stories. 

‘“T get a good many letters from would-be customers 
in towns outside of Des Moines,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ asking 
me to quote them prices. I have a,form letter that I send 
to all these people telling them that the freight on a house 
bill reshipped from Des Moines would make the deal an 
unprofitable one for them and referring them to the local 
dealer. Then I write the local dealer about it. I’ve got- 
ten a number of letters from these dealers telling me they 
made sales to the prospects I brought to their attention. 

‘A new selling policy has become necessary during the 
last few years. I believe in offering people a practical 
building service. I have a long table in my office covered 
with plan books and building magazines, and my custom- 
ers are welcome to come in and browse thru them as much 
as they wish. There is a wide gap between the average 
customer and the old-fashioned retailer who sat back and 




















** «Fach said he wanted a house like that’ ’’ 


waited for people to come in and ask prices on material 
bills prepared by carpenters or architects, and this gap 
must be bridged by a practical plan service. We are get- 
ting away from the practice of quoting lumber by the 
thousand feet. This kind of price means little to the 
ordinary customer and may terrify him. He doesn’t know 
how many thousand feet he wants, and the prices sound 
so high he often decides to give up building. If a woman 
wants five pounds of sugar she wants to know how much 
that five pounds will cost. She doesn’t want the grocer 
to quote the price by the hogshead.’’ 

This reminds me of the illustrative monolog that L. 
R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, sometimes uses in his speeches. A woman is 
supposed to have asked the price on a certain kind of floor- 
ing for the front hall. The monolog runs something 
like this: ‘‘Yes, ma’am; we have that kind of flooring. 
You say the other yard asked you $50 a thousand for it. 
Well, yes; that does sound pretty high, it certainly does. 
How much do we ask for it? Well, now, Mrs. Jones, how 
big is your hall? You say it’s 10 by 16. That’ll be 160 
feet. Add one-fourth for tongue and groove, and it’ll be 
200 feet. You’ll want a pretty good grade of flooring for 
that hall. Well, Mrs. Jones; we’ll sell you enough flooring 
of fine quality to cover that hall for $12.50. Why; yes 
ma’am, that is pretty cheap.’’ 


Possesses a Hobby 


Mr. Jewett, like all wise business men, has a hobby. 
But his hobby is an unusual one, being geneaology. His 
family came to Iowa in pioneer times. His family is not 
only a part of the pioneer history of Iowa, but is also 
associated with much of the history of this country and 
with some of the notable events in English history. The 
Jewett family has been organized and incorporated and 
has a national president and a vice president in each State 
of the Union. Mr. Jewett holds the office of president, 
and he is also editor and publisher of a sheet known as 
The Christian Worker. The name would seem to mark it 
as a church organ, but it really is devoted entirely to the 
interests of the Jewett family. 


In his tie Mr. Jewett wears a pin bearing the coat of . 


arms of one of his ancestors who was a knight and took 


























“<You're not the master of your own business’ ” 


part in one of the Crusades to rescue Jerusalem and the 
Holy Sepulcher from the Mohammedans. Another of his 
ancestors went from Normandy to England with William 
the Conqueror and took part in the Battle of Hastings in 
1066. Facts like these give us an odd and new sense of 
personal interest in happenings in the romantic old days 
of history. 

The convention season fires a good many men besides 
Mr. Jewett with the desire to examine some of the old 
accepted methods of retailing. Following one of the mid- 
western conventions I heard a couple of men arguing 
about the practice of giving a percentage bonus to a con- 
tractor who brings a building bill to the yard. This may 
at first glance look like a simple question to be decided out 
of hand. But a little consideration shows that it is inti- 
mately and deeply mingled with the organization of the 
business. These two men sat late in the evening in the 
lobby of a hotel talking over their hard and easy jobs. 

‘*T believe in giving a contractor a bonus for helping 
me land a bill,’’? remarked the curly-haired man. ‘‘ Why 
not? If I hired a salesman I’d pay him, wouldn’t I? 
The results are about the same when the contractor wins 
the business, so why isn’t he entitled to pay?’’ 

‘*Don’t you ever help that contractor to a job?’’ asked 
the thin man. 

‘“What do you mean?’’ 

‘* Well, don’t you ever sell a house bill to a dentist or a 
storekeeper who asks you to recommend a good carpenter 
or contractor? Then if you recommend this fellow and he 
gets the job you’ve virtually handed it to him, haven’t 
you?”? 

“Well, yes; I suppose so.’’ 

‘«Then does he pay you anything for the service you 
did him? You bet he doesn’t.’’ 

‘*But that’s different.’’ 

‘*You mean it’s just the other way around. I main- 
tain that a dealer gives a contractor as many favors as the 


contractor gives the dealer, and there’s no obligation to 
pay a bonus either way.’’ 


Contractors and the Building Public 


‘*But look here,’’ protested the curly-haired man. 
‘*Suppose it’s gotten to be the custom to pay a contractor 














“Where these fellows hunt hardest for business’ ” 


5 percent on the bills he brings in, and your competitors 
do it. Then what are you going to do? These contrac- 
tors are in a good deal closer touch with the building pub- 
lie than we are. They get around among people more. 
They may be building a house in a neighborhood where 
there are some prospects. These prospective builders are 
interested in building, and so they naturally go around to 
where building is being done. It’s inevitable, once they 
are there, that they’ll hunt up the contractor or the head 
carpenter and begin asking a few cautious questions about 
the price of material or the advisability of a certain kind 
of construction, and the carpenter would be an utter fool 
if he couldn’t guess that a new building is on foot. He 
finds out about it before anybody else does or could. He 
probably gives some advice or help about deciding on the 
kind of house it is to be, maybe helps fix up a little plan, 
makes out a material bill, and has the labor on the build- 
ing sewed up before even the neighbors know the man is 
in the market. There you are. That contractor has the 
job. He has some business to hand out to a retailer, for 
he can induce the owner to buy about any place he says. 
Then if you don’t talk turkey to him he goes somewhere 
else and you’ve lost a sale. I reckon in that case you’re 
always ready to talk turkey.’’ 

‘Well, that’s a different side of the question,’’ said 
the lean man. ‘‘You’ve quit talking about whether the 
contractor deserves anything or not and have begun talk- 
ing about the practical side of the subject. The con- 
tractor doesn’t deserve any more in this case than he did 
before. Let’s see just what happens. When you agree to 
give a contractor his 5 percent you do one of two things: 
you either jack your regular prices up that much in order 
to cover the extra charge or you give the contractor that 
much of your legitimate profits. I suppose all of us 
would jack the prices where possible. Then in that case 
you conspire with the contractor to get higher pay for 
him without the owner’s knowing it has been done. I sup- 
pose the theory is that the owner is less familiar with 
prices of material than he is with prices of labor, so when 
he has his leg pulled in this way it will be less painful. 
But the lumber dealer consents to be the tool of the con- 
tractor to deceive the owner. I don’t like that, and I 
don’t practice it.’’ 

‘*Suppose you tell us a little about the practical side 
of this thing,’’ said the curly-haired man. ‘‘ You ad- 
mitted that that side was different. Suppose for argu- 
ment we admit that what you say about pulling the own- 
er’s leg is true. However, I don’t admit it, for the cost 
of selling is a legitimate charge against the business, and 
if the contractor does the selling I maintain that he is 
entitled to the pay. But suppose you are right. Just 
what are you going to do with these practical considera- 
tions? I’m doing business in a town where there is an- 
other yard. It’s a lively one. There are four contractors 
in town, and generally two of them deal with him and two 
with me. Of course that isn’t a hard and fast rule. My 
contractors will deal with the other yard if the owner 
wants them to, and the other fellow’s contractors deal 
with me under similar circumstances. But where they 
have the choice in the matter my two always throw busi- 
ness my way, and his two throw business his way. Each 
yard pays a percentage bonus. That’s the way we keep 
the men loyal to us. Suppose now I should go home and 
tell those two contractors I wasn’t going to pay a percent- 
age any more. How do you suppose I’d stack up in busi- 
ness this next year? No, sir; nothing doing. I don’t 
even like to think about it.’’ 

““Just how loyal do you think those contractors are to 
you? Would they stick to you under all circumstances? ’’ 

““Why, yes; I guess so.’’ 


‘*Propping Business on Uncertain Foundation’’ 


“*But you don’t know so. And you’re going ahead 
propping your business on an uncertain foundation. I 
like contractors well enough, and I deal with them a good 
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deal. But I don’t consider them a trustworthy lot. I’ve 
been selling lumber a good many years, and I’ve never 
known a contractor who would stick to me a minute longer 
than he thought he could serve his own interest. That’s 
all right. I don’t want any charity from contractors or 
from anybody else. But I want to look at this matter 
from a perfectly clear and unmistaken point of view. 
When you talk about keeping a contractor loyal what you 
mean is that you’re planning to fix it so he can make more 
money by dealing with you than he can by dealing with 
your competitor. If he thinks he can make more money 
by buying of a catalog house and has cash enough to do 
it he’ll begin doing that. In the meantime you are organ- 
izing your selling machinery in such a way that you de- 
pend on him, Any time he takes a notion to pull out he’ll 
leave you flat. In other words, you’re not master of your 
own business. You’re depending on an uncertain, outside 
force for one of the most important parts of your trading 
operation. ’’ 

‘*Um, well, maybe,’’ said the curly-haired man cau- 
tiously. ‘‘But I haven’t heard you mention any practical 
way for getting around this difficulty. If it’s a weakness 
of the business I’m inclined to think it’s an unavoidable 
weakness. There are lots of things we’d like to change in 
business if we could, but when we can’t do it we have to 
make the best of it.’’ 

“‘T’m not denying that making the change will be 
rather hard,’’ said the thin man. ‘‘It is hard because we 
have to learn new ways of doing business. We don’t like 
that ourselves, and our customers don’t always like it at 
the start. But rather than have so essential a part of my 
business in the hands of an outsider I’d be ready to make 
some big efforts. In order to keep control of the business 
in the case we’re talking about the first change would 
have to be one that would make the carpenter and con- 
tractor come to the lumber dealer for work instead of 
coming around with bills to place after the manner of a 
person bestowing a favor. If there is any favor to be 
shown I’d rather I had it to bestow myself. This is 
partly selfish, of course. I want to be master of my own 
business. But from the point of view of the public I be- 
lieve it can be justified. The retailer is the more respon- 
sible of the two, for he is the fellow with the big in- 
vestment in stock and equipment and it is universal ex- 
perience that the man with property at stake is going to 
be more cautious than the man without. His future is 
closely linked up with the impression of square dealing 
that he makes on his public, so his self interest is going to 
operate powerfully toward square dealing. Whether the 
public would admit this argument as sound or not I think 
I don’t need to go beyond my first statement; that I want 
the sales part of my business wholly within my own con- 
trol because I want to be boss of my own outfit.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’re planning to do your own selling, if 
that’s your attitude,’’ said the curly-haired man. ‘‘ But 
how are you going to do it? A contractor or carpenter 
will necessarily meet a lot of prospective builders that 
youll never see. He naturally attracts them. And if 
you antagonize him he’ll be able to take a lot of business 
to your competitor.’’ 

Better to Agree With Competitors on Policy 

‘*T admit that at the beginning it would be much better 
to be able to agree with competitors on a policy in regard 
to this,’’ said the thin man as he rubbed his bald spot. 
‘«Things might be badly balled up for a while. But as a 
matter of fact few of us do as much as we ean do. If we 
get to depending on contractors to hunt up business for 
us we begin sitting back. I don’t believe in sitting back. 
I think a lumber dealer ought to know more men per- 
sonally than any other man in town. Then suppose you 
count up the amount of money you spend every year in 
bonuses. If you’d spend that money in a sales campaign 
I’m badly mistaken if it wouldn’t get you more than the 
favors handed out by contractors. How much do you pay 
out in bonuses in a year?’’ 

“*Well, I couldn’t say offhand. I suppose it does 
amount to quite a bit. But as I said before, I don’t mind 
that, beeause I figure it as legitimate selling expense. 
Maybe a person could hire a salesman to keep out among 
the prospects, but I don’t like the idea.’’ 

‘*Neither do I. I believe that this is one part of his 
business that a dealer has no business to turn over to 
hired help unless he’s hopelessly bad as a business finder 
and clincher. My experience with this kind of local sales- 
man has not led me to like him. In the first place if he is 
any good at all he demands a stiff salary. In the second 
place he is likely to put a wrong interpretation on person- 
ality and the value of being a good mixer. The good fel- 
low and the good mixer may be all right. Usually he is. 
But the aggressive youngsters who develop this kind of 
personality forget that every attraction has its equal and 
opposite repulsion. So their hilarity and goodfellow 
qualities are likely to repel as many as they attract, 
largely because their manners are artificial, And then 
the places where these fellows hunt hardest for business! 
At ball games and races and in the card rooms of the 
local clubs and all the other places where solid business 
men are apt to be in the mood to talk business! No, sir; 
I’m for the yard owner as his own sales solicitor. He 
can hire men to handle about any other part of his busi- 
ness. After he has worked out a mode of procedure he 
can teach it to clerks and yard men as so much routine. 
Then he need not spend all his time in the office. A few 
hours a day will give him time enough to handle the 
correspondence and the business that he must attend to 
personally, and the rest of the time he can spend getting 
to know his neighborhood and in working out ways of 
tracking down business.’’ 

‘¢Well, maybe so; but he’d have a heck of a time of 
it for quite a while, and I doubt if he’d ever get to be as 
efficient as carpenters and contractors. They have the 
natural advantage of attracting people to them. He’ll 
have the natural disadvantage of making people cautious 
about admitting that they have ever entertained an idea 
about building.’’ 

‘‘T suppose for a while he wouldn’t be very efficient, 
but he’ll have to charge that up against his own educa- 















tion. And I don’t admit that a lumber dealer who puts 
his mind to it and hunts sensibly and aggressively is going 
to be less efficient at locating business than a carpenter 
who trusts to luck and what you call his natural advantage 
of attracting prospective builders.’’ 

‘<But how about the contractors?’’ asked the curly- 
haired man. ‘‘If a retailer organizes his business in 
such a way that he’ll always do business directly with the 
owners and so makes the carpenters come to him for work 
what’ll become of the contractor’s business? He’ll be 
reduced to working for days’ wages like any other car- 
penter. That doesn’t seem fair to me. In fact I don’t like 
your idea. I don’t believe it’ll work, and I don’t believe 
I’d like it if it did.’’ 

‘¢Well, in that case,’’ said the thin man with a smile, 
‘*T suppose it isn’t any use to try to convert you. It does 
seem like a pretty rough policy to-spoil another man’s 
business. But my plan wouldn’t necessarily spoil it. A 
contractor could contract for the labor just the same, and 
it seems to me it never has been his part of the business 
to contract with the owner to furnish’ the material. Most 





ordinary contractors are inefficient and often make less 
than they would at days’ wages. Then I’ll bet you’ve had 
the experience of giving a carpenter a tip, having him 
land the job and then peddle the bill around so widely 
you had to get right down to a price slaughtering basis 
to land it. I don’t see that much obligation is involved 
except the obligation to straighten the business out on a 
sensible and efficient. basis. No retailer cares to think 
that he can stay in business only because somebody else 
is inefficient and that his staying in business puts an un- 
necessary tax on the public. I believe that the material 
man ought to sell the material directly to the owner and 
if there is any lump-sum seliing he ought to do it. I be- 
lieve that the man who deals in labor should deal in labor 
alone. And I believe that the good of all parties con- 
cerned will be best served by not mixing these things up.’’ 

‘<Well, I can’t agree with you. I believe my way is 
simplest and most natural.’’ 

‘‘Then I can’t agree with you; so it’s mutual, and 
we’re both satisfied. Goodby and good luck.’’ 

‘¢Goodby and good luck to you.’’ 








RETAILER GIVES OBJECT LESSONS THRU CARTOONS 


Those in attendance at the last 
annual meetings of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers at 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Pittsburgh, Pa., pronounced 
as one of the best features of the 
programs the illustrated talk given 
by George N. Glass, of the Key- 
stone Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
on ‘*The Overhead.’’ The speaker 
at those meetings sought to impress 
the value of the knowledge of what 
it costs to sell lumber thru a series 
of cartoons that showed how one 
may start a business simply as a 
vender, and also how the overhead 
develops and grows as the volume 
of trade gets bigger. The purpose 
of the cartoons was to show that 
the retail lumber dealer who does 
not know his overhead generally 
conducts his business on a losing 
basis. 

The cartoons used by Mr. Glass 
at the conventions, which were re- 
produced in the Feb. 3 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in comedy- 
drama-like way, describe the 
‘“*Vender’’ with just a delivery 
eart; then with a horse and wagon 
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2 That Mr. Glass practices what he 
preaches in the conduct of the Key- 
stone Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of which he is president, goes without 
saying. An accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the yard of the Keystone 
Lumber Co., where the overhead ex- 
ists just'as it does in any other lum- 
ber yard, but where it is properly 
taken into account in selling. The 
yard of the Keystone Lumber Co. is 
one of the representative retail lum- 
ber plants of Pittsburgh and its suc- 
cess is due in a large measure to the 
business ability of Mr. Glass. 

It will be the purpose of the offi- 
cers of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, which 
covers the western part of the Key- 
stone state, to include in its activities 
this year the collection and distribu- 
tion of data of immeasurable worth 
to its membership. D. W. Simpson, 
of the Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Indiana, Pa., who was recently 
elected president of the association at 
its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, and 
Secretary W. G. Rebbeck, of Pitts- 
burgh, are enthusiasts on the subject 
of cost accounting. 

As the work of collecting and dis- 
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VIEW OF THE YARD OF TIIE KEYSTONE LUMBER CO., ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE RETAIL 
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‘‘Where the Overhead First Be- 
gins;’’ then ‘‘ Vacant Lot for Rent 
—Suitable for Lumber Yard;’’ 
‘‘Lumber Yard Stock,’’ with the 
more rapid development of over- 
head expense—the employment of 
a stenographer and _ bookkeeper, 
and then, in turn, of a driver and a 
yardman; with yard expense and 
drayage; the death of a dray 
horse adding depreciation; more 
overhead including insurance, taxes, 
donations and advertising. The 
‘*deadbeat’’ adds his toll to the cost 
of doing business, and finally the re- 
tail lumber dealer’s worst competi- 
tor—the salesman who has his office 
under his hat and sells cheap lumber. 

Mr. Glass in making his talks pre- 
sented statistical data showing how 
many retail lumber dealers in their 
failure to show their overhead lose 
money, and how they should figure in 
order to make a fair profit on their 
investment. As a result of his talks 





and others upon the subject of cost 
accounting, the members of the Ohio 
and Pennsylvania associations were 
aroused on the subject of the cost of 
doing business, 
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seminating data relative to the cost 
of conducting a retail lumber busi- 
ness in western Pennsylvania would 
evolve so much additional detail 
upon the office of the secretary it 

was the consensus of members at the 
last annual meeting that the asso- 
ciation dues should be increased, 
preferably upon a graded basis, the 
yards doing the largest business pay- 
ing the highest rate of dues, dues 
being scaled downward accordingly. 
No definite action was taken, but it 
was left to the board of directors to 
prepare a new scale of dues and 
submit the proposal to the member- 
ship for a vote. The intention is to 
carry out this plan so that the nex 

annual payment will be on the new 
basis, As soon as the association is 
‘provided with more funds it is the 
belief of the officers and members 
that much more effective work for 
their benefit may be carried on. The 
last annual was pronounced the best 
in the organization’s history, and 
the program was so well filled with 
helpful talks and suggestions that it 
served as an awakening to greater 
possibilities in association work. 
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The preservative properties of creosote have been 
known for centuries. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the use of creosote as a preservative for wood 
was proposed, and timber was treated by immersing it 
in creosote oil. However, due to the high cost of this 
commodity, the use of creosote languished, as the preserv- 
ative effects that were realized were too small in propor- 
tion to the cost of such creosoting. The thin film of oil 
on the surface of the wood quickly abraded and rubbed 
off, allowing fungi to attack the wood. It remained for 
John Bethell, an Englishman, to perfect a process of 
creosoting in 1838 which is still in general use today. 
Bethell overcame the defects of the immersion process 
by forcing the creosote into the wood by means of hy- 
draulie pressure. The suecess of this process was immedi- 
ate, and since that time the art of creosoting wood has 
developed into an industry that in the United States alone 
represents many millions of dollars of invested capital. 

The first creosoting plant on the Pacific coast was 
erected in Seattle in 1888 by J. M. Colman. The build- 
ing of this plant was inspired by an article on creosoting 
which appeared in the North American Review in 1883. 
The results obtained with material creosoted at this plant 
were so favorable that it was repeatedly enlarged, and 
the J. M. Colman estate now operates one of the largest 
plants in the United States. 

Previous to 1888 several creosote plants had been 
erected in the East, but, as is so common in pioneer indus- 
tries, development for a time proceeded only very slowly. 
In the ’90s the question of wood preservation began 
to attract the attention of some of our great engineers. 
Among these was Octave Chanute. Chanute was a far- 
sighted man, and he immediately recognized that a great 
future awaited the wood preserving industry. Thru his 
influence, several creosoting plants were erected in the 
middle West. In the science of aeronautics, as in wood 
preservation, Chanute was ahead of his time. He was 
even rated as mildly insane on this subject by many 
of the common-garden-variety of engineers because he 
advanced figures that proved that a heavier-than-air aero- 
plane could be made to fly, provided a proper motor could 
be developed. The same engineers good naturedly stuck 
their tongues in their cheeks and received his ideas on 
wood preservation—at this time supposed by the same 
engineers to be as absurd as flying machines—with 
skepticism, to say the least, Nevertheless, Chanute’s 
plants continued to creosote wood. Much of the timber 
treated in his plants is in service today, while aeroplanes 
are too numerous to attract public attention unless the 
aviator flies up-side-down. Chanute’s critics are forgot- 
ten, while Octave Chanute’s name is recorded in history 
with the famous engineers of the past age. 

Since 1900 wood preservation has made enormous 
strides. There are now 100 wood preservation plants in 
the United States, which annually treat a total of 2,000,- 
000,000 feet board measure of timber, and the industry 
is growing constantly, Seattle has two creosoting plants, 
Tacoma has one plant, Everett two, Vancouver, B,. C., 
two, Spokane one, Portland two, and wood preserving 
plants are now operated by all of our larger railroad 
systems. 

Have Erroneous Idea of Wood’s Durability 


Too many engineers have the erroneous idea that wood 
is suitable only for temporary construction. Instead of 
studying the proper uses of wood, engineers have wel- 
comed substitutes of more expensive materials without 
giving the matter of the use of wood much consideration. 
The reason for the prevalence of this idea can readily be 
traced. In the early days of the conservation propaganda, 
the use of other material than wood was urged to conserve 
our supposedly disappearing supply of timber. This idea 
extended temporarily even into the old Bureau of Fores- 
try, which in 1889 issued a bulletin on steel railroad ties, 
and urged the use of such ties as a necessary measure of 
conservation. With the advance of the science of botany, 
the causes of the decay of wood became apparent, and 
endless articles on wood destroying fungi appeared in 
our magazines. Not a good word was said for wood. Who 
cared? The lumbermen were selling all the lumber that 
they could produce, and as lumber sold itself, 
why advertise its good qualities? Engineers were 
therefore badgered into the conclusion that as fungi did 
not attack steel and concrete, regardless of the defects 
of these materials, the use of such substitutes for wood 
was necessary to avoid such fearsome organisms. 

Now, as a matter of fact, most engineers would admit, 
if they could be persuaded that wood can be made 
immune from decay, that it lends itself to efficient design 
more readily than any other form of common construction 
material, As wood is relatively inexpensive, high factors 
of safety can be used at a low cost. Wooden structures 
do not usually collapse without warning, due to the flexi- 
bility of the material, and therefore it is a safe material 
to use. The low cost of wooden construction makes for 
efficiency. What form will our road traffic take fifteen 
or twenty years from today? Will the bridges we are 
now building carry the loads? Will the trunk roads we 
are building be the trunk roads of the future, or will 
traffic demands change and demand other routes? Shall 
we build bridges that are so expensive that we can not 
afford to relocate our roads, and thus hamper future de- 
velopment? Shall we build a few good thorofares in such 
an expensive manner that a large proportion of our popu- 
lation must go unserved? Will not our limited supply of 
money do more good if we build more miles of good road 
surface rather than ultra-expensive monumental high- 
way bridges? 

The use of wood in the construction of highway bridges 
offers a solution to some of these problems. Where the 


-———_——- 
*Address before second annual Road Builders’ Insti- 
tute, Seattle, Wash., March 7, 1917. 


Creosoted Timber and Maintenance 


[By B. L. Grondal, Assistant Professor of Forestry, University of Washington] 


overhead expense on roads carrying a limited traffic must 
be kept at a minimum the use of untreated wood in 
bridges is indicated. With the judicious use of a little 
creosoted material where members of such structures are 
in contact with the ground and exposed to the attacks of 
fungi, wooden bridges can be rendered very desirable from 
the standpoint of maintenance at a very low cost. In 
the construction of arterial highways, where more expen- 
sive material can be used, bridges of creosoted wood pro- 
vided with wood block floors are ideal. While in some 
eases steel construction is desirable where long spans 
must be adopted, the all-creosoted bridge may well be 
considered as a permanent structure from the standpoint 
of maintenance, Once erected, such a bridge requires lit- 
tle attention and only occasional repairs. No painting 
is required, as the creosote acts as a very acceptable 
wood stain. Very artistic effects can be obtained with 
wood in bridge construction. A series of designs show- 
ing the great possibilities of wood in the building of 
covered bridges is now in preparation by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. I would like to urge you all 
to ask for copies of these plans; they will indeed be a 
revelation to the engineer who has not given much thought 
to wooden construction, while they offer new ideas that 
have occasioned much comment by architects who are 
specialists in this work. 


Creosoting the Wood 


Engineers are very prone to consider any process of 
treatigg wood that colors the wood black as creosoting. 
The speaker has investigated many cases where supposedly 
creosoted wood had failed very quickly thru decay. In- 
variably, such timber had been ‘‘treated’’ with some 
‘‘oleum’’ or ‘‘ineum,’’ or some other peruna of the 
wood preserving industry. Real creosoting consists in 
forcing coal tar creosote, an oily liquid obtained from the 
distillation of coal tar, into the wood under high hydraulic 
pressure, until the creosote penetrates one half inch or 
more into the actual wood substance. Such creosoting can 
be done only in a specially designed plant. A creosoting 
plant with a capacity of 48,000 feet, board measure, of 
timber a day usually represents an investment of from 
$150,000 to $300,000. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of methods of creo- 
soting it may be well to consider for a moment the causes 
of the decay of wood. Fungi, like human beings, re- 
quire heat, air, moisture and food. If we remove any 
one of these essentials a fungus growth will die, and decay 
can not progress in the wood. Thus we can preserve wood 
by refrigeration. Obviously this would not be commer- 
cially practicable. The replacement of the air in the 
cavities of the wood cells renders the wood immune from 
deeay. The removal of moisture from wood renders the 
development of fungi impossible. Seasoning or drying 
of wood is, in fact, one of the most common processes of 
wood preservation. If wood is dried to such a point that 
it contains less than 20 percent of moisture, based on the 
dry weight of the wood, it will not decay. The most 
effective wood preservative is however a method that re- 
moves the food supply of the fungus. In the case of wood 
destroying fungus, the wood itself constitutes the food 
supply. How, then, can we remove the food supply 
and still use the wood? The answer is very simple. 
If we inject creosote into the wood, the alkaloids in the 
creosote will effectually poison the wood and place it out 
of reach of fungi. At the same time, the wood is also 
more or less waterproofed. 

Creosoting, to be effective, must be well done. There 
are several points that I feel should be well known to 
possible users of creosoted material. In the first place, 
all creosoted material must be completely framed before 
treatment. If the timber is given the usual treatment of 
from 12 to 16 pounds of oil per cubic foot of wood, a 
penetration of one half inch or more in depth will be ob- 
tained. If we cut thru this protective layer of poisoned 
wood after the timber has been creosoted, we nullify 
absolutely the beneficial effects of the creosoting, for 
conditions for decay are usually the best where one piece 
of timber is framed against another piece. 

As a measure of the extent of creosoting and the 
preservative effects to be realized, it is usual to specify 
the injection of a definite number of pounds of creosote 
into each eubic foot of wood. This is one of the regret- 
table developments that have persisted in the wood pre- 
serving industry, and it has been perpetuated by the en- 
gineers who are buying creosoted material. Fungi are not 
mathematicians. They care not a whit for the average 
number of pounds of creosote in the wood. The important 
thing is the evenness and depth of penetration of the creo- 
sote. Ifa timber contains an average of 16 pounds of cre- 
osote per cubic foot but is untreated in a place where con- 
ditions are favorable for decay, the creosoting is of no 
avail. Future specifications will omit all reference to the 
eubie foot unit. The surface foot unit may be used, the 
creosoted material will inevitably be bought and sold on 
the basis of the depth of penetration alone. 


Methods of Creosoting 


There are many methods of creosoting. The method 
most commonly used in the treatment of Douglas fir is 
known as the boiling process. In this process the timber 
is placed in a large steel retort, usually six to seven feet 
in diameter and from 120 to 140 feet long. After closing 
and tightly bolting the massive door of the retort, the 
timber is submerged in hot creosote and boiled for twenty 
to thirty hours, or until the moisture fhat is boiled out 
of the wood reaches a certain minimum quantity when 
measured on an hourly basis. Additional creosote is 
then pumped into the retort until the required amount 
of creosote is forced into the wood, During this period 
a pressure of from 140 to 160 pounds per square inch is 
developed within the retort. The pressure is then released 
and the creosoted timber is withdrawn from the retort, 








which has first been emptied of creosote. Another 
process, known as the ‘‘steaming process,’’ is also used 
in the treatment of Douglas fir. The timber is placed in 
the retort and subjected to a bath of live steam at a 
pressure of from sixty to ninety pounds for a period of 
two to six hours, The steam is then blown off and a 
high vacuum is drawn in the retort, causing the wood to 
dry very quickly. Creosote is then introduced and applied 
under pressure as in the boiling process. 

There are many variations of these processes, but the 
scope of this paper does not admit their discussion. It 
will be sufficient to say that a modification of the boiling 
process known as the ‘‘boiling under vacuum’? process 
has rendered it possible to creosote Douglas fir with no 
appreciable loss in strength. The most comprehensive 
specifications covering the treatment of Douglas fir with 
creosote are known as the ‘‘Robert W. Hunt & Co. Speci- 
fications for Creosoting,’’ published by ‘‘Lefax (Ine.), 
Philadelphia, Pa.’’ These specifications were written by 
the speaker with the codperation of the local staff of 
inspectors of Robert W. Hunt & Co. 

A very recent development in the creosoting of Douglas 
fir has been the application of the idea of perforating 
the surface of the wood to a depth of three-fourths to one 
inch with numerous small prickers. Such perforated wood 
can be very readily treated with creosote, and the absorp- 
tion of the creosote is absolutely uniform. Machines for 
treating telephone poles locally at the ground line by 
means of perforations at this point and machines for 
perforating Douglas fir piling have been designed by 
the speaker, and as the use of this process will appreciably 
lessen the cost of creosoting the use of creosoted material 
should increase very rapidly in the future. The minute 
perforations do not appreciably decrease the strength 
of the wood, while timbers and piling are rendered as 
susceptible to penetration as paving blocks. 

The Right Way of Laying Wood Blocks 

Creosoted wood blocks have established their superior- 
ity in road building. You are all familiar with the con- 
struction of wood block roads, but there are several points 
in this connection that are worth reiterating. Wood 
blocks will give the expected service only when laid in a 
good solid foundation, preferably of concrete. A common 
mistake that is a heritage from the days of the general 
use of the old fashioned cobblestone pavement is the 
continued use of the so called ‘‘sand eushion,’’ A sand 
cushion under a wood block pavement is worse than use- 
less. Sand is hard, inelastic, but shifting in nature. A 
sand cushion one inch in thickness can effectually ruin an 
otherwise good wood block pavement. The very best prac- 
tice is to lay the wood block directly upon the concrete 
foundation, which should be floated and smoothed with 
a templet as it is laid. The concrete foundation should 
be given a thin coat of paving pitch immediately before 
the blocks are laid. The blocks should be dipped in a 
bath of hot paving pitch to a depth of about two-thirds 
the height of the blocks as they are laid, thus avoiding 
the squeegeeing of the hot paving pitch into the spaces 
between the blocks with the consequent disagreeable 
sticky surface. Expansion joints are thus provided be- 
tween every two blocks. Hot sand should be worked into 
the remaining one-third of the space between the blocks. 
In no case should cement grout be used as a filler between 
the blocks.. Liberal expansion joints should be provided 
at the curbs. These joints should be filled with hot pav- 
ing pitch. Best results have been obtained by laying 
the courses of blocks at an angle with the curb, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of transverse expansion joints. No 
trouble will be experienced with expansion if the blocks 
are properly treated, but dry blocks should be well soaked 
with water before laying. 

A properly laid creosoted wood block foundation will 
outlast any other form of pavement, in many eases prov- 
ing to be more’ durable than granite. A good base must 
however be provided. If the concrete base fails, the sur- 
facing must of course also fail. Creosoted wood blocks 
thrive under heavy traffic, as the surface fibers matt down 
and form a continuous sheet of wear resisting material. 

To sum up: I wish to urge the more extensive use of 
creosoted wood in highway bridge construction for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) The initial cost of wooden con- 
struction is lower than that of other available materials. 
(b) The maintenance cost is less, (c) It is better policy 
to build more miles of roads than to concentrate large 
amounts of money on short stretches. (d) Wooden 
bridges can be moved very readily with but slight de- 
preciation when the demands of traffic necessitate larger 
structures, and they do not have to be scrapped. (e) 


Wooden bridges are susceptible to superior architectural 
treatment. 


ALASKAN TIMBERS SUITABLE FOR MINE PROPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—That mine timbers of 
white spruce, Sitka spruce, white birch, and western 
hemlock grown on the Chugach National Forest, Alaska, 
are as good as Douglas fir from the Rocky Mountain 
region and superior to other Rocky Mountain species 
for use as mine timbers has been demonstrated by the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Tests made to determine the suitability of the 
Alaskan trees for mine timbers showed that in bending 
strength developed the four species named are from 20 
percent to more than 100 percent stronger than lodge- 
pole pine, alpine fir, Engelmann spruce, bristle-cone 
pine, and western yellow pine from the Rocky Moun- 
tain region. All of these species are widely used for 
mine timbers and were tested by the laboratory. 

Sitka spruce, white birch, and western hemlock from 
Alaska proved to be considerably higher in average 
strength than Rocky Mountain Douglas fir. White 
spruce averaged nearly as well. 
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WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL A BIG SUCCESS 


National Association Warmly Welcomed in Pittsburgh_—Committee Reports Show a Year’s 
Great Work—Members Pledge Their Patriotism—Resent Railroad Discrimination 


PirrspurGH, Pa., March 21.—The National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association celebrated its silver an- 
niversary by holding in Pittsburgh its twenty-fifth 
annual convention, which began today with a large at- 
tendance and an enthusiasm and general feeling of op- 
timism that indicates that even in the face of adverse 
conditions and annoyances lumbermen may and do 
look on the bright side of things and wait with becom- 
ing patience the coming of the time when smooth sail- 
ing will be their portion rather than stormy seas. The 
meetings are being held in the banquet room of the 
palatial William Penn Hotel, a hostelr’ of which all 
Pittsburgh is proud and in which some of the city’s 
leading lumbermen are financially interested. 

Practically every lumberman in attendance on this 
convention feels the pinch of the car shortage and 
railroad embargoes, and in the informal lobby confer- 
ences the principal topic of discussion is the transpor- 
tation situation. While as the center of the steel in- 
dustry Pittsburgh is largely interested in the manufac- 
ture of munitions and other war supplies, war is not an 
especially popular topic and little discussion is heard 
on that line. That the lumbermen are intensely pa- 
triotic and think and feel deeply on the possibility of 
the United States becoming involved in war was dem- 
onstrated by the outburst of applause that followed the 
quotation by E. V. Babeock, in his address of welcome, 
of the immortal words of Stephen Decatur: ‘‘Our 
Country! In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrorg.’’ 

The convention was called to order at 10:30 this 
morning by President W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., who without any preliminaries introduced EK. V. 
Babeock, of Pittsburgh, to deliver the address of wel- 
come. Mr. Babcock, as representative of the mayor 
and of the lumbermen of the city, delivered a hearty 
address of welcome, speaking in his usual free and vig- 
orous manner that is always so pleasing to his hearers. 
He expressed a feeling of pride in having been selected 
to represent the mayor and the lumbermen of Pitts- 
burgh, which city he declared to be the workshop of the 
world. He directed attention to the educational, recre- 
ational and religious advantages of Pittsburgh and 
paid a tribute te the loyalty, patriotism and generosity 
of the Pittsburgh wholesalers, whose association is host 
to the convention. Mr. Babeock illustrated his remarks 
with some highly entertaining and Babeockesque stories 
that were appreciated and enjoyed and he impressed 
every visitor with the fact that he was more than 
welcome. 

The response to the address of weleome was deliv- 
ered by M. E. Preisch, of North Tonawanda,:N. Y., 
vice president of the National association, who pref- 
aced his address with a glowing tribute to Mr. Babcock. 

Following Mr. Preisch President Knight introduced 
Col. J. M. Schoonmaker, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania & Lake Erie Railroad Co. Colonel Schoon- 
maker, who commanded a regiment in the Civil war, 
recalled some incidents of that struggle as indicative 
of the bravery and patriotism of the old Allegheny 
lumbermen. He expressed a feeling of pleasure and 
gratification at being permitted as a railroad man to 
join with the lumbermen in their deliberations and 
voiced the hope that the railroads and the lumbermen 
would come to understand each other’s problems better 
and thus be enabled to work more closely hand in 
hand in solving the vexatious questions of transporta- 
tion with which the whole country is now struggling. 
He said he and other railroad officials realized what 
the lumbermen were up against and assured them that 
for his part he would do all in his power to bring about 
an improvement in the situation. 


The President’s Address 


Roll call of members and reading of minutes of last 
meeting were dispensed with and President W. W. 
Knight then delivered his annual address. 

President W. W. Knight was given a hearty greet- 
ing as he arose to make his annual address. He re- 
viewed carefully the year’s work of the association 
and made pointed references to developments that 
seemed to be of more than usual importance. Among 
other things, Mr. Knight said: 


In opening the meeting I want to call the attention of 
the membership to the fact that this is the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting of this association, and during all these years the 
work has increased from year to year to the present status. 
The character of the work and its importance to the member- 
ship grow with each succeeding year. 

I am much pleased to report that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties in securing new members, we have at this 
time a larger membership than at any other time in the 
history of the association, with possibly one exception when 
an extraordinary effort was made for new members, many of 
whom afterward dropped out for sufficient reasons. The same 
remarks apply to the bureau of information, and in this 
connection I should like to call attention to the excellent 
work being done by this most important department of your 
association. The commendatory letters we receive from those 
who are really benefiting from this work lead me to urge those 
who are not members of the bureau to become members and 
get the results obtained by those using the service. In my 
opinion there should not be any division of membership; or, 
in other words, all the members of the association should be 
members of the bureau and derive its benefits. 

Not the least important work of your association is that 
conducted by the railroad and transportation department. 
The work of this department is of the modest or retiring kind, 
because such a large amount of the work is not heard of or 
seen, but our membership may realize to a slight degree the 
work entailed by perusing carefully the many embargo notices 
which have been sent out from our offices. I might add that 
in many instances these notices are in the hands of our 
members hours and sometimes days before the local agents of 











the railroads hear of them. During the year approximately 
700,000 ‘‘Build with Lumber” posters have been distributed, 
mostly to the retail dealers, and the repeat orders indicate 
that they. are producing results. 

During the year there have been submitted to us by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States seven referenda 
comprising the following: Referendum No. 13—On_ the 
report of the special committee on maintenance of the resale 
prices ; No. 14—On the report of the committee on education 
regarding Federal aid for vocational education; No. 15—On 
the report of the special committee on national defense; No. 
16—On the report of the special committee on the railroad 
sitnation ; No. 17—-On the report of the special committee on 
combination as related to natural resources; No. 18—On a 
proposal for amendment of the Federal Constitution to permit 
the President to veto separate items or provisions in appro- 
priation bills ; No. 19—On the report of the railroad committee 
on the prevention of strikes and lockouts. 

These, in turn, have been considered at length by your 
executive committee and board of trustees and appropriate 
action taken. In closing. 1 wish to express my_ thanks and 
appreciation for the assistance, counsel and advice of the 
executive committee and board of trustees, and also for the 
very efficient work of the employees of the association. 


Secretary Presents Report 


Seeretary E. F. Perry presented his annual report, 
covering in detail the work of the association for the 
year, and incidentally showing the tremendous influ- 
ences that business organizations of the country were 
having, as well as the bulwark that they had become 
in strengthening the American business man in the 
vast and perplexing problems that he has had to face 





MAURICE E. PREISCH, OF NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y.; 
President National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 


Maurice FE. Preisch was elected president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, March 22, at its 
annual meeting held in Pittsburgh, Pa. We was born near 
Lockport, N. Y., but moved with his parents to Buffalo when 
he was 7 years old and that city has since been his home. 
In 1879 he entered the office of the long established firm 
Haines & Co., wholesale lumbermen of Buffalo, then composed 
of Emmor, George R. and Alfred Haines. He kept the firm’s 
books for a year and a half and then traveled for it as 
salesman, After a connection with the firm for six and a 
half years he was admitted as a partner and as such continued 
until the death in December, 1903, of Alfred Haines, the last 
of the survivors of the Maines name connected with the con- 
cern. At that time the business was incorporated under the 
name of the Haines Lumber Co., and the Haines interest was 
bought and Hugh McLean, Angus McLean and Burton F. 
Jackson became interested in the company. In 1909 the facil- 
ities of the yard in Buffalo were outgrown and the company 
moved to its present yard on Tonawanda Island, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., in the heart of the white pine distributing 
district. 

Mr. Preisch is president of the Haines Lumber Co. He is 
also a director and secretary of the Bathurst Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Bathurst. N. B., secretary and treasurer of the 
Carrier, Babeock, McLean Co., of Punta Gorda, Fla., secretary 
and treasurer of the Mabay Ranch (Inc.), a New York corpo- 
ration operating a large cattle ranch near Bayamo, Cuba, and 
president of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., of 
New York, a successful concern organized by the lumber 
dealers of the State to insure their risks under the Workmen's 
Compensation Law. 

Mr. Preisch has been connected with the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association alnost from its beginning. 
Haines & Co. were one of the first of the wholesalers of 
Buffalo to join the association and Mr. Preisch represented 
the firm at the conference meeting on organization held in 
Buffalo. He has served actively and most efficiently on 
various important committees of the association for several 
years. 


with increasing volume each year that passes. The secre- 
tary said among other things: 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association un- 
doubtedly is as nearly the ideal modern business trade asso- 
ciation as any ‘n the United States. We fulfill in substan- 
tially every particular the principles laid down as being 
necessary for such an association and many of our members 
would feel lost without the special services this association 
has been found to give. We still have among our members 
those who helped to form the organization and it must be 
gratifying to them to know that there has been no deviation 
from the purposes set forth at that first organization meeting, 
namely, ‘to foster trade and commerce, to reform abuses, to 
diffuse accurate information, to produce uniformity and cer- 
tainty in the trade and to promote a more enlarged and 
friendly intercourse between members.” 


I am convinced that in the future we will continue to do 
all this, but it must further educate its members into a 
broader coédperation by the introduction of more correct 
methods of merchandising and by improving on present meth- 
ods of operation from manufacturer to wholesaler and from 
wholesaler to retailer, so as to enable the retailer to distribute 
the product at the lowest possible cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer, even so far as to coéperate with the distributer on 
some constructive, intelligent plan with the elimination of 
unnecessary distributing costs and overhead expenses. Some 
of the present methods are unscientific and must be corrected. 


Twenty-five years of history and experience to draw from, 
plus over 100 of the members of our asociation gratuitously 
serving on committees, provides unequaled facilities for con- 
ducting business on the highest basis of efficiency. Let us 
enlarge our vision, for, as someone has said, ‘Men no longer 
look upon one another as industrial and commercial pirates. 
We are fast approaching an era of universal good fellowship, 
of mutual confidence, of generous and hearty codperation.” 

The last year has unquestionably been unusual, but because 
of the difficulty experienced in doing business, it surely has 
emphasized the necessity of a central organization headquar- 
ters to which lumbermen could appeal for help. Hardly a day 
passes but that in addition to our regular membership in- 
quiries we have received requests for trade information from 
those who are not members, such as banks, railroads and 
manufacturers in other lines, and from the nature of many 
of these inquiries I believe you do not appreciate the value 
of your membership in your association. 

In line with everything else our office costs and expenses, 
added to a necessary speeding-up process this year, hit us 
financially and the board of trustees, as provided in our 
by-laws, levied an assessment of $10 a member. This has 
made it possible to increase the efficiency and benefits to the 
association to a much greater extent than this $10 a member 
would indicate. While our membership shows an increase 
over one year ago, and while we have had fewer resignations 
than in any recent year, if we could secure fifty to 100 addi- 
tional members we would be enabled to handle our work on 
a broader and more efficient basis; for, as you know, our 
initial overhead, like that of any other organization, is fixed 
and the increased cost in handling a larger membership is in 
inverse ratio. 

And carrying this analogy still further, I can not under- 
stand why 200 wholesalers, who we know are being benefited 
by our efforts and expenditure of money, do not cheerfully 
volunteer to join with us. Some replies to our invitations to 
become members would be amusing if not serious. In the last 
year probably fifty have intimated that they would join if 
it did not cost so much or if we could show where they would 
make more than this cost; or some other reason was given 
from the “get more than I give” point of view, overlooking 
entirely the broad purposes and those benefits which accrue 
to the general trade at the expense of those who do pay and 
_— but always insisting on getting $2 for $1, cash in 
advance. 

Membership Statement 
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Our bureau of information, credit reporting department, 
is alone and unique in so far as the lumber industry is con- 
cerned. We have steered clear of being involved in unsound 
experiments but have stuck to and intensified the original 
plan of compiling reports on the coéperative basis. Of course, 
individuals may be able to gather credit information as it 
may be required to serve immediate purpose, but there is a 
much broader field in which common effort is necessary in 
order to conserve time and expense. This is a service which 
our bureau of inférmation performs and this effort results 
in a better service at less expense. 

Fire insurance, workmen’s compensation insurance, trade 
extension conference, terms of sale, arbitrations, new laws 
introduced affecting lumber business, all have had proper 
attention during the year thru committees or at the various 
conferences thru the secretary and other officers. Neither 
must we overlook the fact of a large Canadian membership, 
to whom, we are pleased to say, we have been able to render 
very material benefits along almost every line of association 
work. Their problems do not differ from our own. 

As one of your executive officers I wish to thank you for 
your generous response to the calls that have been made 
during the last year and sometimes at great cost in both time 
and money. Each year shows a larger number of working 
members, and I find no way to convey to you here any 
estimate of these sacrifices, and can only say that those who 
have not been called on this year to serve owe a lot to a 
good many willing workers. 

Just a word regarding this annual meeting and the work 
connected with the preparation of the business and social 
programs. I know that later we will pass formal resolutions 
but I want to testify to the fact that the Pittsburgh members, 
which, of course, includes the membership of the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asscciation, have been ‘‘on the 
job” and their desire to make this meeting a success is proved 
by their untiring efforts, and I take this opportunity to 
personally thank them. 


The report of Henry Cape, of New York, was pre- 
sented on his behalf by C. E. Kennedy, of New York, 
owing to the illness of the officer. The report was 
gratifying in that it showed total receipts of $38,734.99 
and expenditures, which, grouped and deducted, left a 
balance in the general funds of the association of a 
little over $1,000. The report of the auditing commit- 
tee came later, following in the usual routine business 
of the session. 
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Work of Bureau of Information Reviewed 


The presentation of the report of the bureau of in- 
formation thru Chairman A. L. Stone and W. W. Schup- 
ner, manager of the bureau, was an exhaustive and 
lengthy review of the work of this bureau. Among 
other things, the report says: 

In many respects a report of the bureau’s activity last year 
is bound to be similar to former reports; in fact, a repetition 
of what has been said before might cover any ordinary year’s 
work where there has been the same steady progress. But 
last year was an extraordinary one and when it is stated that 
by actual record the total formal requests received during the 
year for special reports aggregate 9,579 as compared with 
8,812 for the preceding year—and which does not take into 
consideration the hundreds of telephone and telegraph in- 
quiries—a fair idea is had concerning the volume of informa- 
tion passing thru our office. 

Every wholesaler fully appreciates the changing conditions 
of the last year and many instances can be recalled where 
some peculiar or unforeseen circumstance has so seriously 
affected a credit risk as almost instantly to change it from 
a good to an undesirable account. Under such conditions 
developments come rapidly, leaving signs and symptoms, 
which, when studied in relation to cause and effect, frequently 
serve as a means of detection of failing circumstances on 
other risks, which to an ordinary observer may not possess 
the significance it deserves. Conversely, it becomes necessary 
to be continually on the lookout for clues that may be revealed 
after starting an investigation of reports or rumors at first 
apparently unimportant. This is not a process of mechanical 
precision, because if it were, the acme of perfection of credit 
reporting would be reached. But following the lines laid by 
oe founders of the bureau, every effort is made to reach 
that goal. 

To keep our file of 35,000 reports fresh and up-to-date 
requires a most careful supervision of mdssed detail, and the 
mere statement as to the hundreds of letters and inquiries 
daily pasing thru the office can itself be astounding, but 
when it is appreciated how all these facts must be tabulated 
and utilized so that nothing is overlooked, some idea is had 
of the bureau’s organization and the necessity for trained 
clerks and assistants. It is a fact, as many members have 
stated, that the magnitude of the work required to maintain 
the high state of efficiency can only be appreciated by a 
personal call at the office in order to see the bureau in action. 
With the help and suggestion of many enthusiastic sub- 
scribers and the board of managers of the bureau, improve- 
ments have been herein possible. To avoid unnecessary repe- 
tition of words, conciseness is sought in the expression of 
trade experiences, but every published opinion covers an 
actual experience. With lumber credits running to large 
amounts, the question of signed statements of assets and 
liabilities must continue to be a paramount one in the bureau 
reports, and because of the growing influence of the associ- 
ation your customers are more freely responding to our 
requests for this information. A comparison of reports today 
with those of ten years ago will indicate the change in this 
respect, but this has required a constant plan and educational 
effort to make the customer realize just what this codperation 
on his parts means. 

There were numerous cases last year where the bureau 
found it necessary to conduct very pointed correspondence 
with some concerns that had refused statements, and where 
other information showed frequent complaints regarding slow- 
ness, renewals etc. In other words, we plainly told these 
parties our report on their credit was unfavorable and gave 
them an opportunity to say something for themselves. Six 
hundred and twenty-five names appeared on List A last year, 
exactly the same number as last year. Very valuable facts 
are disseminated thru this list by reporting chronic fault 
finders, fires, business changes, deaths, collections, protested 
paper, judgments etc. and the record of advance information 
received in this way is one of the bureau’s strong points. 
The names of twenty-nine parties (a gain of three over last 
year) appeared on the list last year, anywhere from two 
weeks to several months before they failed, indicating how 
closely the list should be followed. Notwithstanding this an 
occasional sale is reported where the name on the list was 
overlooked, or where the member neglected to obtain a special 
bureau report, showing the customer to be in doubtful credit, 
and where a good book rating had been relied upon. 


The Collection Department 

It is impossible to overestimate the value of this feature of 
the bureau, not because $5,100 in fees were earned last year 
compared with $4,900 the previous year, but because of the 
importance of the information which could be obtained in no 
other way. The claims handled last year amounted to $494,- 
163 as compared with $380,355 for the previous year. Last 
year claims aggregating $230,459 were paid with a gain of 
almost $50,000 over the previous year. 

The increasing number of claims which are paid thru the 
office without reference to an attorney is an indication of the 
growing prestige of the association, as well as the desire of 
debtors to maintain their credit in the bureau report. Much 
of this has to be worked out slowly and constantly, because 
while many old obstinates have learned their lesson, new 
conditions are encountered when accounts begin to be placed 
against parties who have had no previous occasion so fully 
to understand just what this department means, not only in 
the collection of cla‘ms, but in the dissemination of credit 
information. 

Bankruptcies have necessarily occupied a prominent part 
in the department, and while the costs of many bank- 
ruptcy administrations are exorbitant, and some sound ob- 
jections can be raised, it is our opinion this form of Federal 
liquidation is preferable to assignments and receiverships 
as permitted under some State laws. Our bonded attorneys 
are far above the average employed by collection agencies, 
and, backed by the influence of the association, have been 
able considerably to reduce receivers’ and attorneys’ fees, 
and where by representing sufficient claims, our recom- 
mendation as to the appointment of attorneys or receivers 
is followed, we have some control over the charges made. 
We have favored and accepted some bankruptcy composi- 
tions, but only after being assured from careful investigation 
that it was in the interest of our members to do so. Several 
seemingly good offers were rejected because insufficient 
information was available’ upon which to base a recommenda- 
tion, and in two cases, where fraud was detected, offers 
which we knew amounted to more than could be realized on 
liquidation were rejected, not only to discourage that method 
= — but to insist upon a thoro airing of the 

acts. . 

A practice has developed among some attorneys the last 
few months which in the interest of creditors should be 
abandoned ; that is, the method of self-appointed, or rather 
attorney-appointed, creditors’ committees. In several bank- 
ruptcy cases last year members have received communica- 
tions signed by three or four creditors, calling themselves a 
creditors’ committee, stating that an investigation will be 
made and urging that claims be sent to certain attorneys. 
In some instances we have asked members of such s80- 
called committees how they were appointed, what information 
they had, and were told they knew nothing about the bank- 
ruptcy affairs, but that some attorney called them up for 
permission to use their name. Creditors’ committees prop- 
erly appointed are most helpful in bankruptcy affairs, and 
the practice of appointing a committee at a meeting to which 
all creditors have been invited should be encouraged. 

With the increased amount of claims handled by the 
bureau comes a better opportunity of serving our members 
in furnished opinions on lumber disputes. About $3,000,000 
in business handled in the last ten years has enabled us to 
accumulate many attorneys’ opinions on lumber transactions 
and has fitted the bureau to express intelligently an opin- 
ion on almost every phase of commercial disputes. Many 
members fully use this service which is offered as a real 
association privilege and we encourage all members to call 
upon us when doubt arises as to a course of procedure. The 
collection department has acted as arbitrator in numerous 
cases the last year, not only between members, who did 
not care to take the time of the arbitration committee, but 
with customers as well, and it is pleasing to note the con- 
fidence expressed as to our impartiality in rendering decisions 
on the facts presented. 









Report of Committee on Fire Insurance 


The committee on fire insurance made its report thru 
Chairman M. E. Preisch, and was in the nature of a 
‘*progress’’ report, with interesting data tendered in 
connection with it. The report stated that— 


The fire insurance committee in its report presented at 
the last annual meeting recommended the organization, 
along mutual or interinsurers lines, of a company to write 
fire insurance for our members. Unfortunately, in the time 
which elapsed between the retirement of the former com- 
mittee and the appointment and organization of the present 
committee, the Lloyd’s charter, under which it was expected 
to organize an interinsurers company, was purchased by other 
parties. 

Under the present laws of the State of New 
York, it is impossible to organize a stock fire insurance 
company with a capital of less than $200,000, and a surplus 
fund of $100,000 which must be fully paid. For the organiza- 
tion of a Lloyd’s association, it is required that twenty- 
five or more persons, firms or corporations, each of whom 
according to commercial reports are worth at least $20,000, 
shall combine and create a fund of at least $200,000 con- 
tributed as a guarantee fund, which must be in actual 
possession of the attorney in fact representing the subscribers, 
and which fund must always be maintained. To start a 
mutual company in New York County or Kings County re- 
quires at least 400 signed applications for insurance of 
parties owning real estate to the gmount of $5,000 or 
more each; the premiums of which‘ insurance will aggre- 
gate at least $200,000 of which amount $40,000 must 
actually be paid in cash in advance. 

The expedient of organizing in some other State where 
the requirements are less difficult has not seemed prac- 
ticable. Therefore, it has been deemed necessary to secure 
an old charter, if possible, under which to organize. 

Your committee and our very efficient secretary have given 
a good deal of time the last year to formulating plans for 
organizing an interinsurers company and in the effort to 
secure a suitable charter. Last summer its negotiations 
for a charter had seemingly progressed to such a favorable 
point that your committee, acting under authority of the 
board of directors, sent letters to our members for the 
subscriptions necessary to finance the purchase of a charter 
and provide the necessary working capital and while the 
response was not ‘quite what was hoped, your committee 
desires to express its very sincere and hearty appreciation 
of the responses received, which in several instances were 
most prompt and generous, but in the final negotiations 
for a charter—two being under consideration—obstacles 
were found which prevented our taking either of them. 

Your committee is of the opinion that it is desirable from 
the standpoint of our association to organize an inter- 
insurers company which shall be under the direction of its 
directors and officers, provide insurance for its members 
at a low cost, serve as a lever to keep fire insurance rates 
within reasonable limits and at the same time produce a 
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small revenue for the association; and it hopes that the 
incoming fire insurance committee may be able to succeed 
where your committee has failed. 


Workmen’s Compensation Reported On 


The report of the committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation as prepared under the direction of Chairman 
C. H. Barnaby submitted some facts and statistics con- 
cerning the working of these laws, and finding special 
favor with the Indiana compensation law. The report 
states in a general way that— 


The underlying principles of workmen’s compensation, 
in decisions of the United States Supreme Court rendered on 
March 6, this year, at Washington, were very clearly out- 
lined and defined, and by the decisions of this court the 
law in a general way is upheld as being constitutional. In 
a sense these decisions of this court might be considered 
as marking the “humanizing” of the United States Supreme 
Court, inasmuch as it endorses the viewpoint of the em- 
ployees against that of the employers. These decisions 
recently rendered by the Supreme Court unquestionably 
favor wage earners. However, these decisions firmly fix 
the validity of workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
establish the fact that it is not considered to be in violation 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution in refer- 
ence to taking property without due process of law. 

The principle of workmen’s compensation insurance, which 
is based upon providing against the usual accidents of 
industry and trade, has opened up a tremendously wide 
field. Coupled with it and now receiving very marked at- 
tention is compulsory health insurance, and in our opinion 
in a very short time we will have in many of our States 
compulsory health insurance laws; in fact, many of the 
State legislatures now have under consideration very elab- 
orate bills for health insurance. 

We all appreciate the fact that the injured workman 
has been very much benefited by the changing over from 
the old law to the new method of providing compensation 
to the injured man and his family. The moneys collected 
for this purpose now reach the recipients with very little 
loss, while under the old method much time and money 
was dissipated,in attempting to fight thru the courts the 
various claims made for injury. That workmen’s com- 
pensation has come to stay will be denied by few of us; 
therefore it is most important that employers go into the 
matter seriously and in their respective States endeavor to 
build up compensation laws fair to themselves as well as 
to the employee. I believe it is well to lay great stress 
on the importance of the law being clear from the adminis- 
trative standpoint. Unless this is done and too much is 
left for the State compensation committee to decide on 
points of law—undue sympathy frequently guides decisions 









instead of fair awards based on law and facts. We have 
found by comparing Indiana with its fourteen-day waiting 
period to States having a shorter time that the amount paid 
in the latter has not only more than double, but it has 
encouraged malingering. Probably the greatest stumbling 
block to workmen’s compensation today is the inability to 
device a fair plan to discourage malingering. 

We also find that insurance rates are increasing rapidly. 
New York’s rates are placing a tremendous burden on 
the employers. This is especially true in manufacturing 
and handling of lumber and logging. We have been in- 
formed that the new insurance rate on logging in the 
State of New York has been increased to $8 on every $100 
of payroll in that industry. We also understand that the 
same rates are applicable to the sawmill. It is commonly 
known that the recent amendments of the New York work- 
men’s compensation law make it most vicious and unfair to 
the employer. Insurance companies in Indiana have served 
notice that their rates will be increased from 30 to 50 per- 
cent. This, they claim, is from several causes, the most 
noteworthy being the reducing of the waiting period; the 
growing tendency of the compensation commission to favor 
the injured employee; the inclination of the doctor to keep 
the employee out as long as possible to enable him to increase 
his medical fee, and the disposition to malinger. It is 
your committee’s suggestion, or, to put it stronger, advice, 
for the lumbermen of the various States to join with other 
employers to work out fair compensation laws and amend- 
ments and to see that their respective legislatures enact 


such laws. 
Committees Appointed 


The announcing of the appointment of committees 
closed the morning session. These committees are as 
follows: 

On nominating trustees—F’. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; F. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky. ; 
Girard Powers, Canada; F. M. Dudley, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
H. McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. E. Litchfield, Boston, Mass. ; 
George M. Stevens, New York and C, H. Barnaby, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Committee on terms of sale (provided for at a special meet- 
ing of the board of trustees to take up this matter)—F, 8S. 
Underhill, Philadelphia ; M. E. Preisch, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. H. 
Herschey, Newark, N. J.; Charles Hill, New York; J. W. 
McCleve, Memphis, Tenn.; Horace Taylor, Buffalo. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session which began very promptly 
after the noon luncheon was given over entirely to a 
general traffic conference. Louis Germain, jr., of Pitts- 
burgh, presided over this conference which was at- 
tended by the largest gathering of all. There were not 
only railroad traffic men and officials present but traffic 
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men of many of the larger lumber interests took an 
active part. The meeting opened with the report of 
the committee on railroads and transportation, which 
was presented by W. 8. Phippen, traffic manager. This 
report was, in substance, the traffic manager’s review of 
the year. Among other things he said: 


The question which has been uppermost in my mind for 
more than a year past and to which I have devoted the greater 
portion of my time is how to assist our members in getting 
their shipments thru and making deliveries. The serious 
freight congestion resulting in car shortage and numerous 
embargoes has played havoc with the lumber industry. As 
you know, it has been difficult for mills to get cars to move 
more than a small percentage of their normal output and 
when cars have been obtained, embargoes have, in many 
instances, prohibited the movement of shipments to the 
desired destinations, 

I have had many interviews with representatives of car- 
riers, including members of the Car Service Commission in 
an effort to obtain necessary relief from existing conditions. 
Quite recently I appeared before the Car Service Commission 
in Washington and emphasized the necessity for action on the 
part of the carriers to permit the freer movement of lumber 
and I was assured that the matter would receive special 
consideration. While a decided improvement might reason- 
ably be expected with the arrival of spring and better weather 
conditions, other factors have arisen which certainly do not 
tend to brighten the situation. It is, however, my opinion 
that the carriers are not accepting and transporting a fair 
share of lumber in proportion to the total tonnage of all 
commodities which are being handled and it appears to me 
that this pgint would be well worth your consideration. 

At our annual meeting held in Philadelphia, March 15-16, 
1916, a resolution was adopted heartily endorsing Bill H. R. 
651, known as the Keating bill and I transmitted a copy of 
this resolution to each member of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. Following the adoption of 
this resolution your association, as well as a great many of 
our individual members communicated with senators and 
representatives urging the early consideration and passage 
of this bill and on May 25, 1916, the House committee granted 
a hearing at which I appeared in company with Representative 
Keating and a number of other gentlemen representing differ- 
ent lines of industry and urged the necessity of legislation 
along these lines. The committee seemed to be very favorably 
impressed, many of the members displaying much interest in 
the numerous actual instances which we cited where con- 
signees had suffered serious financial loss with no opportunity 
of recovery and these members agreed that legislation was 
necessary to correct this evil. Owever, apparently owing 
to the Newlands resolution, the Adamson bill and other mat- 
ters before Congress, this bill was not passed at the last 
session. Representative Keating, with whom I have recently 
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discussed the matter, intends to present a similar bill at the 
next session and I urge our members to give it their earnest 
5 ort. 

= Feb. 23, 1917, I appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Suspension Board in Washington in oppo- 
sition to the proposed increased rates on lumber and forest 


products from Mississippi Valley and southeastern territories - 


io Bastern Trunk Line territory. Those tariffs were filed to 
become effective March 1, 1917. The proposed increases from 
the southeastern States amount to about 5 percent of the 
proportion applying north of the Virginia gateways, while 
from Mississippi Valley territory the proposed increases are 
1 cent a hundred pounds. On Feb. 24, the commission issued 
an order suspending the operation of these proposed schedules 
until June 29, 1917, pending the result of full hearing and 
decision. 

On or about Oct. 30, 1916, the carriers issued demurrage 
tariffs to become effective Dec. 1, 1916. These tariffs, in 
addition to eliminating the rule covering weather interference 
and making certain other changes, proposed to increase the 
demurrage charges after the expiration of the free time to 
&2 for the first day, $3 for the second day, $4 for the third 
day and $5 for the fourth and each succeeding day. While 
these tariffs were suspended, the commission, following con- 
ferences with carriers and shippers, issued an order on Dec. 1 
eranting the carriers authority to make effective on three 
days’ notice advanced demurrage rates of $1 for the first day, 
$2 for the second day, $3 for the third day and $5 for the 
fourth and each succeeding day, the weather rule and revised 
average agreement to remain in the tariffs and these rates 
to be limited to May 1, 1917. 

During the last year I have devoted a great deal of time 
to the question of diversions and reconsignments. This sub- 
ject was given considerable attention at the hearing in Chi- 
vago before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
S131, Classification of Lumber and Lumber Products. On 
Dee, 20, 1916, I attended a conference in Washington called 
by the Car Service Commission of the American Railway 
Association for the apparent purpose of endeavoring to get 
the shippers to agree to a_set of rules which the carriers 
proposed to submit to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with an application for permission to make such rules effective 
on less than statutory notice. As no agreement was reached 
on this or on the modified rules which were submitted by the 
carriers on the following day, the meeting was adjourned, 
it being understood that the carriers would file their tariffs 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in the regular way 
and that shippers would resort to their right to petition the 
commission for the suspension of the tariffs until after full 
hearing and decision and the commission has suspended the 
tariffs until July 13, 1917, pending hearing and decision. 

The demands which are made on us by individual members 
continue to increase each year. Briefly, I would state that 
during the last year we have handled 620 freight claims, 
aggregating $16,800 ; have brought a number of actions before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission involving reparation ; 
have furnished about 1,500 rate quotations; have traced and 
effected delivery of a number of cars; and have answered 
hundreds of inquiries and requests for information on various 
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that in 1910. Our wheat consumption was 6.6 bushels 
per capita and in 1916 it had dropped because of high 
price reasons to 4,7 bushels. 

Wheat crops for 1917 were far from promising. The 
Australian crop is already shown to be 25 percent less 
than that of 1916. The Argentine crop is a failure and 
that country may have to import wheat. France shows a 
26 percent loss. The potato crop dropped a full 33 per- 
cent and, when it is considered that before the war we 
added to our own crop 8,000,000 bushels from importa- 
tions, the seriousness of the loss to the potato crop is 
better understood. Thus the crisis now confronting us 
is one that is not within the possibility of laws or legis- 
lation to prevent. Our gold reserve has increased so 
enormously that the purchasing power of a dollar has 
dropped in fifteen years to only 30 cents. The cost of 
foods will be higher, money will buy less, dissatisfaction 
will necessarily increase, and it is going to demand all 
the foresight and patriotism of the broadest kind in the 
people of this country to meet the trying conditions that 
confront us. 

Railroads are handicapped by restrictive legislation, a 
fixed freight rate against which must be operated roads 
with higher wage rates, higher material costs and higher 
interest rates for loans. It is becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain money for new equipment and yet, in 
the face of this, demands upon the railroads are becoming 
enormous and expanding so rapidly that it will take at 
least ten years to have conditions return to a normal 
position so that supply and demand will be somewhere 
near meeting points. 

The speaker recited these facts, not to show ultra 
pessimism, but to impress on his audience the truth of 
the seriousness of the present conditions that confront 
the nation as a whole. The idea was to give to those 
discussing the freight traffic conditions some foundation 
to base suggestions on. Following this address a dis- 
cussion took place and railroad traffic men as well as 
lumber traffic men took part and the question became one 
of how best to meet the situation. The various sugges- 
tions dwindled down to a strong support of the plan for 
the returning of empty cars by foreign lines to the 
owning lines under authority of the law, which might for 
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transportation subjects, such as bill of lading provisions, 
carriers’ liability, delays in transit, deliveries, demurrage, 
disclosing information on freight bills, demands for under- 
charges, damages, embargoes, routing and misrouting, transit 
arrangements, weights etc. 


Railroad Executive Makes Startling Predictions 

So soon as this report was presented, Chairman Germain 
introduced W. H, Manss, assistant to the vice president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in charge of commer- 
cial development. Mr. Manss substituted in the place 
of Vice President A. W. Thompson, of the railroad, who 
had been called to New York in connection with national 
defense matters. Mr. Manss presented an address which 
electrified his audience, and for an hour or more. pre- 
sented the basic causes for the present car shortage and 
freight blockades and embargoes. It was a masterful 
presentation of the position of the general transportation 
lines of the nation today, but for various reasons, some 
of them vital, it was not considered wise to permit all of 
the discussion to appear in press reports. However, the 
speaker presented some of the factors that will bear 
repeating outside of the convention and with his per- 
mission these are given. 

The fact, he said, that the freight situation was bad in 
the lumber industry, was fully recognized by the railroads, 
but, he declared, it was no worse there than with other 
industries. Nothing in the country’s industries is or has 
been working full capacity for many months. The pres- 
ent inadequacy in transportation, in labor and in every- 
thing that tends to the recuperation of business to nor- 
mal, is not likely to improve, but will, if all facts are to 
be believed, actually grow worse. The actual lifting of 
the present deplorable conditions, including the high cost 
of living, is not likely to come for a period of ten years, 
or to be more exact before 1928. This statement seemed 
a little startling to the audience but the speaker brought 
into the forefront an array of figures and facts that sub- 
stantiated his statements at least theoretically. Our popu- 
lation has increased 21 percent since 1910, he said, and 
yet an increase of less than 2 percent of cereals has come 
in the same time from the farms. In 1915 our wheat crop 
was 639,000,000 bushels, but in 1916 it was less than half 





a time work injustice to some shippers, but which would 
ultimately prove a blessing to the entire shipping inter- 
ests of the country. 

Following this meeting an executive session of the 
lumber traflice managers was held and adjournment was 
then taken for the day. 

In the evening the visiting delegates to the convention, 
who had by this time increased materially in numbers, 
became the guests of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at a theater party at the Nixon 
Theater, following which a dinner dance was tendered 
the visitors and the ladies of the party, at the William 
Penn Hotel. This affair proved one of the most delight- 
‘ful and pleasing of the meeting. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


PirTsBURGH, PA., March 22.—The session of Thursday 
morning was opened promptly with every show of in- 
terest by the delegates, tho many gave evidence of the 
late hour social affair of the previous evening. 

Presentation of committee reports was expedited. 
Chairman Hugh MeLean read the report on hardwood 
inspection, which received close attention. 


Hardwood Inspection Committee Report 


The report of the hardwood inspection committee, 
which comprises D. McLean, R. W. Schofield, M. M. 
Wolcott, C. H. Kramer, T. T. Adams, T. M. Brown, and 
H McLean, the chairman, was as follows: 


There were two conferences during 1916 between commit- 
tees from the manufacturers’ association and the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association with a view of agreeing on 
one set of rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber. These 
proposed changes were agreed to by the Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in Cincinnati. They were then 
referred to the National Hardwood Lumber Association at its 
meeting in Chicago, in June, and were not adopted, so matters 
now stand as they have for some years. While there are two 
associations in the field in hardwoods, there seems to be very 
little friction in regard to the inspection of hardwood lumber 
thruout the country, and any dealer or consumer can buy on 
the rules of the Manufacturers’ association or on the National 
Hardwood rules without any trouble and they can tell exactly 


what they are going to receive when they buy under these 
rules. As your committee has tried for years to get one set 
of rules and has failed, we would respectfully ask you to 
discharge your committee on this inspection matter. 

The extended report of the committee on forestry 
which was to have been presented by J. Randall Wil- 
liams, jr., was deferred owing to the illness and con- 
sequent absence of Mr. Williams. It was ordered 
printed in the proceedings. The third report scheduled 
for the morning was that on ‘‘Term of Sales,’’ but 
the committee was not ready and this report was put 
over until a later hour. 

The forestry committee’s report, as ordered to be 
printed in the proceedings, contained a review of the 
committee’s last year’s accomplishments. It shows that 
the public interest in forestry is growing steadily and 
that it will soon be appreciated that every cent appro- 
priated by the States for reforestation purposes will be 
considered a beneficial investment. The need is stressed 
of gonserving th: country’s present forestry resources 
and also of developing them for future generations. 
The immediate requirement in such development work is 
the creation of a favorable sentiment for forestry work in 
the entire country. The report then takes up the condi- 
tions in Pennsylvania. 

A striking comparison is made of the rich resources 
of the State thirty years ago with the depleted ones of 
today. ‘‘In Pennsylvania,’’ the report reads, ‘‘were it 
possible to gather together these acres of desolated land, 
robbed of the timber in advance of any actual need, 
laid bare of soil, abandoned to ravagings of fire and 
flood, we would have an area eighty miles long and 
eighty wide, or about one-seventh of the State.’’ The 
need of safeguarding the forest resources was ex- 
pounded in detail and the relation of the State’s water 
supply with the protection of the forest at head waters 
of streams aptly associated. The report also reads: 


Pennsylvania has about one million acres of forest 
reserve which cost about $2,275,000, now valued at 
$6,000,000. The budget of the department of forestry 
for a period of two years from June, 1917, is about 
$1,689,000. Permission is requested to purchase during 
the next two years 225,000 acres of land, which is the 
largest single item in the budget, approximating $600,000. 
The State of New York, which already owns twice as 
much forest land as Pennsylvania, within the last year 
authorized a bond issue of $10,000,000 for the purchase of 
additional land. 


The forest nurseries of Pennsylvania are producing 
more than 10,000,000 trees a year, and they must either 
be given financial support or have their production cur- 
tailed. The forestry commission makes no apology in 
asking for this appropriation, for it takes the stand that 
the forestry department is practically the only State 
appropriation which is not spent outright but which is 
invested in such a way that future direct returns to the 
State are certain. 

The formation of the Forest Fire Association for the 
hard coal regions is also touched upon, and the sig- 
nificant fact brought out that altho large areas of forest 
land lie at the very doors of the coal and water com- 
panies of these regions, almost every stick of timber 
required is imported into the territory. After explain- 
ing specifically the need of thoro reforestation work, 
and conservation work, the report quotes from the 
Canadian forestry recommendations, citing the methods 
which obtain in Canada in the clearing away of forest 
debris and in protecting both the settlers and the ad- 
jacent forests from fire. The destruction of property 
and lives in the northern Ontario fires of July, 1916, 
was referred to as the inevitable consequence of the 
lack of proper conservation and protective methods. 
The issuance of permits by the forest fire fighting and 
protecting men in other parts of Canada was cited as 
an admirable method of precaution. In the report is 
recommended, as preventive steps, codperation between 
land owners and forest rangers; the building of trails, 
telephone lines, lookout stations, and the aid of wise 
laws and public sympathy. 


The ravages caused by the white pine blister rust 
are also taken up. How the disease fastens upon tree 
growth is explained, 


When the disease is found in a locality the State 
authorities should be notified. The various States should 
control and prohibit the importation of pine, currant and 
gooseberry seedlings, and appropriations should be made 
by the States and Federal Government to block out the 
disease which threatens the white pines of this country 
and Canada. Your committee is indebted to the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forestry, New York State For- 
estry Association and the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion (which, by the way, at its last meeting elected as 
its vice president our former president, Gordon C. Ed- 
wards). We are also much indebted to the American 
Forestry Association. In closing, we ask that you all 
give your hearty support to the American Forestry 
Association by becoming members. 


Antebellum Foreign Trade 


President Knight introduced the first speaker of 
the day, J. Rogers Flannery, who is chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Commission of Pittsburgh and who spoke 
on ‘‘Foreign Trade Development.’’ Mr. Flannery 
spoke extemporaneously, giving a brief review of the 
business of the United States, its percentages of trade, 
domestic and foreign, and the effects of the world war 
on the future. 


Mr. Flannery discussed the lumber industry of this 
country and its opportunities for extensions into for- 
eign countries. In this the speaker presented lessons 
to the lumber industry born of experiences in his South 
American tour where complaints existed against the 
methods of American lumbermen in handling that 
rapidly expanding business, as also they exist in the 
Orient and-in Europe. He urged upon the trade the 
necessity of eliminating all misunderstandings before 
the war is over so that good feeling will exist when real 
competition for South American business begins. The 
address was fraught with earnest counsel and urgent 
and inspiring thought as to the possibilities that lie 
before the American lumber industry for an enormous 
expansion of the industry in foreign fields and was 
complimentary to the aggressiveness and intelligence 
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of the lumbermen, with whom he showed familiar 
acquaintance. 
Scientific Salesmanship 

Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, widely known thru- 
out the United States as an official of life insurance 
companies, presented a most illuminating talk on sales- 
manship in which he discussed this topic from a wholly 
scientific viewpoint. How to select men for salesman- 
ship, their qualities and characteristics, how to train 
them and how they could train themselves were im- 
portant phases of his presentation. With the aid of 
eight of the largest employers of the United States the 
speaker had compiled figures on the qualities that 
made up salesmen that are most successful, and the 
rating of each of these qualities, and showed these in 
averaging up results. The charts that he used to illus- 
trate these were absorbing and Mr. Woods lacked noth- 
ing in attention and evoked keen interest. 

There has thus far been expended in education for 
scientific salesmanship in this country, Mr. Woods said, 
over $8,000,000, and that is but a beginning. Sales- 
manship of today as differing from the earlier days 
is comparable to a ‘‘horse trader’’ of the Civil War 
and the expert knowledge of the modern salesman of 
automobiles. In the earlier days the salesman was a 
good one when he ‘‘put one over’’ on the victim, and 
he usually made his ‘‘getaway’’ soon after completing 
a deal. Today the salesman who can not return feeling 
sure that he has made a friend of his customer, who will 
be glad to see him, is not a good salesman. The same 
general qualities that are demanded of salesmen in 
other lines are demanded of those in the lumber busi- 
ness—and in this the delegates recognized valued and 
weighty pointers for the guidance of themselves. 

J. C. Donges, of Pittsburgh, who was a delegate to 
the conference in Pittsburgh in February of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Conference for the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, made a report 
of the results of that gathering. He reviewed briefly 
the proceedings and the recommendations of the con- 
ference and pointed out those of the proceedings that 
were of special interest to the lumber industry as a 
whole. Mr. Donges was given hearty applause when he 
finished his paper. 





Luncheon Hour Diversions 


In order to hasten the slightly slow movement of 
the proceedings the session adjourned a little earlier 
than usual for luncheon. The delegates were bundled 
into automobiles and with their ladies were taken to 
the great plant of the H. J. Heinz Co., which concern 
tendered them a luncheon, and they were shown some 
of the mysteries of a condiment industry that has 
spread its influence into every civilized part of the 
globe. From the luncheon the ladies of the party were 
taken for an automobile ride thru the city and the dele- 
gates returned to the convention. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 22.—At the closing session 
of the convention W. E. Litchfield presented the report 
of the committee on trade relations, which was followed 
by a brief discussion. 

The report reviewed the growth of the wholesale lum- 
ber dealers’ association in the last year and cited spe- 
cial conditions thru which the industry has passed, and 
the acute development of which they must now face. 
The need was stressed of the closest possible coépera- 
tion for the creation of better understanding among 
the different divisions of the industry. The report as 
read was, in part, as follows: 

From 1898 to 1908 were years of great activity and pros- 
perity and lumbermen were looked upon as favored individ- 
uals, and many fortunes were made. * * * The small capital 
needed for a certain class of wholesale business encouraged 
many to go into this part of the industry and the mills have 
gradually found that they were competing with themselves 
in the same district by several wholesalers offering the same 
stock, The result of this was to diminish their ability to 
meet their enlarged obligations and of course suggested the 
application of some remedy. One attempt in this direction 
has been the establishment of central selling agencies repre- 
senting several plants in the same line of production. This 
would naturally eliminate more or less competition and have 
a tendency to equalize and regulate production and provide a 
more adequate means of keeping touch with credits. 

The report also contained reference to the status, 
present and future, of the wholesaler; to the labor con- 
ditions, as these have been influenced by the factory 
increases, and the void left by the lack of new immigra- 
tion. A comparison was made between the ruling fac- 
tors in European commerce and those of American 
commerce, and necessary features of future American 
commercial methods were indicated. More knowledge 
for southern lumber producers of the needs of the 
East and the North was pointed out as one of the 
necessaries of successful lumber manufacturing and 
distributing. The high aim and attitude of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association toward 
all important industrial, economic and commercial 
factors was then defined. ‘‘The association,’’ said the 
speaker, ‘‘gives every dealer an equal opportunity to 
apply his normal function in the trade, and added serv- 
ice of each division reacting for the economic benefit 
ofall. * * * Itis the aim of this organization * * * 
to work harmoniously in building up this branch of 
the trade to a continuously increasing capacity for con- 
ferring greatly needed services required by the members.’’ 


The National Chamber of Commerce 


The report on the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, which was scheduled to be presented by Charles H. 
Prescott, was read by F. R. Babcock, the association’s 
national councillor and representative to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, who said that when 
the chamber went into its annual convention at Wash- 
ington, Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2, the membership totaled 
870 representatives from forty-eight States, and from 





the insular possessions of the Government; from the 
American chambers of commerce at Paris, Berlin, Milan, 
Naples, Constantinople, Shanghai, Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires, and with an individual membership of 
5,000, the limit provided by the by-laws. Three hun- 
dred, the speaker added, are now on the waiting list. 

Referring to the admirable speeches and reports of 
the various committees, he said that they were interest- 
ing thruout, and suggestive. One of the accomplish- 
ments of the chamber is the establishment of an arbitra- 
tion board by and between the Chamber of Commerce 
of Buenos Aires and the national chamber. Several 
important matters submitted to the membership thru 
the usual referenda drew gratifyingly large and enthu- 
siastic response. In concluding, Mr. Babcock spoke of 
the development and the unceasing activities of the 
national organization, and its codperation with State 
chambers of commerce, among them being the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce, which has for its 
main function the study and care of the fundamentals 
governing State affairs that affect commerce, as has the 
national body in national affairs. The speaker also 
urged the heartiest support of every one interested in 
the growth of the nation’s commerce, for the national 
chamber. 

An interesting address by Colvin Brown, chief of the 
organization bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, gave a brief review of the work of that 
bureau and what it has been doing in uniting the senti- 
ment and thought of the vast business interests of the 
country and evolving a more thoughtful attitude toward 
our national affairs, Then came a short address by John 
M. Woods, president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, who dwelt somewhat upon patriotism and the 
national spirit and also expressed felicitations from his 
organization to the convention in session. 


Committee Reports 


A report was presented by the terms of sale committee 
thru its chairman, F, 8. Underhill, and provoked consid- 
erable discussion. The committee’s chief recommenda- 
tion was that settlements should be charged from sixty 
to ninety days from the date of invoice, leaving the re- 
mainder of the clause as at present. Opinions were so 
at variance with this plan that the discussion finally ended 
in reaffirming the present clause of sixty days from date 
of invoice, and the matter was dropped there. 

The committee on resolutions reported thru Chairman 
Lewis Dill, of Baltimore. Its first resolution was adopted 
without discussion, as it pledged the loyal support of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to the 
President and the Government of the United States in 
all plans for the national defense, and its members’ co- 
operation thru any help they may be able to render with 
their plants and products and personal service. The sec- 
ond resolution was also passed unanimously and was as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, It has been shown that less than 30 percent of 
the normal volume of lumber is being transported altho the 
total volume of tonnage handled is abnormally large, indicat- 
ing discrimination against the lumber industry ; and 

Believing from adn-issions made by the carriers that this 
condition is largely due to lack of coéperation among them- 
selves ; therefore be it . 

Resolved, That this convention direct the appointment of 
a special committee to protest against this discrimination and, 
for the purpose of securing our full share of tonnage move- 
ment on the part of the railroads, to confer with represen 
tatives of the carriers, and if necessary to lay the matter be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The other resolutions included an expression of ap- 
preciation of the association for its support in the 
publicity movements of the lumber manufacturers’ as- 
sociations thru their educational departments and as- 
suring them of hearty codperation by the National 
association; also resolutions of respect and sorrow over 
the deaths during the last year of Franklin E. Parker 
and Robert C. Lippincott, former presidents of the asso- 
ciation, which expressions were recorded on the min- 
utes of the convention; resolutions extending the thanks 
of the association to the retiring officers, including 
President W. W. Knight, for their efforts during the 
year and service to the general association, and finally 
a hearty vote of thanks to the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association for the unsurpassed en- 
tertainment and hospitality tendered by its members 
to the visiting lembermen during the meeting. 


Election of Officers 
The election of trustees to fill vacancies for the new 


.term for two years was made thru adopting the report 


of the nominating committee, presented by F. R. Bab- 
cock, and ineluded the following: 

W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; M. E. Preisch, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; George M. Stevens, New York; W. H. 
Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. L. Stone, Cleveland, Ohio; Guy 
I. Buell, Spring :.ope, N. C.; and W. G. Power, Quebec, P. Q. 

The call for expression on nominations for president 
of the association, to be elected by the board of trus- 
tees, brought out by one name, that of Maurice E. 
Preisch, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., retiring first vice 
president. Words of laudation were spoken by several 
members and Mr. Preisch was escorted to the platform 
and given a hearty ovation. Prior to Mr. Preisch’s 
appearance President C. V. McCreight, of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, ex- 
pressed on behalf of that organization thanks and grati- 
tude for the holding of the convention in Pittsburgh 
and assured the delegates that the pleasure and profit 
of the Pittsburgh lumbermen from this visit had been 
very great and he hoped that they would come again. 

The official sessions adjourned and immediately there- 
after a meeting of the board of trustees was called and 
with its new members it elected the following officers: 

President—M. E. Preisch, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

First vice president—Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second vice president—J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn. 

All other officers were reélected. These include Henry 
Cape, treasurer; Eugene F. Perry, secretary; W. S. 


Phippen, traffic manager; W. W. Schupner, department 
manager. 
The Banquet 


The annual banquet was held this evening in a beau- 
tifully decorated banquet hall. Flags were draped on 
the four sides of the baleony overlooking the banquet 
tables and as a special tribute to the Canadian guests 
the Union Jack was intertwined with the Stars and 
Stripes and caused much enthusiasm. The menu was 
most elaborate. The toastmaster and director of the 
formalities was former Congressman James Francis 
Burke, of Pittsburgh. The principal speakers were 
President E. E. Sparks, of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and R. C. Smith, K. C. B., of Montreal, Canada. 
The topics were in light vein, but abounded with pa- 
triotism and thoughts of national moment and were 
received with intense enthusiasm. - 





CHARMING ADDITION MADE -TO FOREST LITERATURE 


Under the title ‘‘ Forest Fancies,’’? Lucey Charlton Kel- 
lerhouse has written a book published by Duffield & Co., 
New York, that one can unhesitatingly add to one’s 
library. The scientific publications that have been devoted 
to woodlore are many, varied and as a rule valuable. 
But the books given over purely to the imaginative 
aspects of the forest and the part it plays in the lives 
of the lovers of out-of-doors are few. Such a volume 
as this is welcome.. 

The method of the author has been to associate with 
different species of trees human traditions and faney. 
Indian legend, modern persons’ material use of and de- 
light in the trees have been brought out very interest- 
ingly. In narrative form the reader learns how the 
seedling takes root and grows and grows, reveling in 
its development; its own needs and experiences are set 
forth in charming sequence, so that one might be read- 
ing the story of a human being from the time of birth 
thru the different stages of growth. The storms and 
combats with other trees for top-room, for more air to 
breathe and more room to expand in are told with a 
felicity of expression and with an enthusiasm that the 
layman would not ordinarily associate with books other 
than fiction of a popular stamp. And this particular 
volume is far more interesting and valuable than any 
fiction. 

The author has for many years been in the Forest 
Service, at Washington, and that she knows whereof 
she writes need hardly be said here. The photographs 
alone, selected by her from the vast gallery of the Serv- 
ice, show an unusual discrimination, and decidedly en- 
hance the interest of a book that is able to stand, fig- 
uratively speaking, on its own feet without the aid of 
illustration. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will supply 
copies of this book at $1.50 each. 





KANSAS CITY TO LAY WOOD BLOCKS 


Kansas Crty, Mo., March 19.—Paving of twelve blocks 
of East Highteenth Street, a business thorofare, recently 
widened as a trafficway, with wood blocks has been 
decided upon, and probably will be followed this summer 
with a much more extensive use of that material. The 
new city administration is pledged to an extensive sched- 
ule of street repair and it is expected that this program 
will call for creosoted wood blocks on most of the down- 
town streets. The concrete paving used on the McGee 
Street traffieway has not stood up, developing cracks 
which quickly became ruts, whereas that part of the north 
end paved with wooden blocks has remained smooth as a 
floor. 

yrand Avenue south from Twentieth to Twenty-sev- 
enth street, one of the great traffic arteries paved two 
years ago with creosoted wooden blocks, has not de- 
veloped a defect, and has impressed property owners 
with its performance to such an extent that there is a 
strong sentiment for a wider use of the blocks. 





LITTLE WOOD BLOCK TO BE LAID IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—Bitter disappointment to 
hundreds of business men and taxpayers is the announce- 
ment by the public works commissioner of a street paving 
program for this. year which virtually eliminates wood 
block paving. This is the more surprising in view of the 
fact that the commissioner recently expressed a very high 
opinion of wood blocks for surfacing city streets and 
stated that possible objections to wood block paving by 
teamsters had been met by him with a method of groov- 
ing the completed surface, without actually injuring or 
defacing the pavement, in such a manner that horses were 
prevented from slipping. Now he has let it be known that 
the gréater part of the $1,150,000 available for this year’s 
street paving work will be spent on granite pavements. 

The trend of public opinion was well illustrated by the 
visit to the City Hall a few days ago of a delegation of 
property owners representing more than $25,000,000 in 
taxed real estate in the vicinity of Tremont and Boylston 
streets. They demanded from the mayor assurance that 
the granite blocks be removed from Tremont Street be- 
tween Boylston and Pleasant streets and that a smooth, 
quiet surface be substituted. All of Tremont Street north 
of Boylston Street is now surfaced with smooth, silent 
wood blocks, but the publie works commissioner vigorously 
opposed wood blocks south of Boylston Street on the 
ground there is a 3 percent grade. However, the mayor 
was constrained to promise the delegation that a smooth 
surface would be laid to the south as well. 

Of the $1,150,000 to be spent on this year’s street re- 
pairing something under $100,000 will be expended on 
wood block paving. One reason for the strong opposition 
of the public works commissioner is the very poor job 
done on Washington Street by a wood block paving con- 
cern and its refusal to make good to the city under its 
guaranty. 
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SUPREME COURT DECIDES GOVERNMENT IS LIABLE 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—The supreme court in 
giving an opinion in connection with Kentucky test cases 
relative to land being overflown thru the construction 
by the Government of locks and dams, gave as its opinion 
that Federal authority and exemption from damage or 
liability in their improvements does not extend to non- 
navigable streams. The case on trial was against the 
Government and in connection with the overflowing of 
lands on tributaries of navigable streams in eastern Ken- 
tucky. Damages of $1,500 were awarded Achilles Kelly, 
Green Kelly, jr., and Lillian Kelly Crawford, for damage 
resulting from the loss in value of a mill operated by 
them on land in Estill County, Ky., on Miller’s Creek, 
a tributary of the Kentucky River, as a result of the 
erection of lock and dam No. 12, in the Kentucky River. 
Justice Pitney in his opinion said that owners of non- 
navigable streams who had land taken when such streams 
were made navigable artificially, were entitled to award. 
Many pending suits and claims will turn on this de- 
cision, the ruling establishing a precedent of tremendous 
importance regarding Government liability for damage 
to private property upon tributaries of navigable streams. 





FORM AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN LONDON 


Despite the unheard of demands being made by the 
war upon the time and energies of the people of Europe, 
the problem of the after-war trade is being given much 
attention. Great organizations are being formed to in- 
crease exports and to foster imports in practically every 
country in Europe and those nations that are the most 
deeply engrossed in the war are still finding time to give 
the future trade the most careful consideration. Amer- 
icans in Europe are by no means the slowest to recognize 
or to take advantage of the opportunities offered as is 
shown by the recent formation of an American Chamber 
of Commerce in London. The bylaws state that the 
objects of the organization are: 

To further the development of commerce between the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom of Great 
Isritain and Ireland; to investigate questions pertaining to 
their commercial and industrial relations; to collect and 
distribute statistics and information; to promote Amercan 
interests; and generally to encourage and facilitate the 
transaction of business between the two countries. 

Americans and American firms and other firms and 
individuals interested in American commerce or with 
American affiliations are eligible for membership. Tem- 
porary offices have been opened by the American Cham- 
her of Commerce at 3 Lombard Street, London, E. C. 
The offices are in charge of J. Tuck Sherman, the secre- 
tary of the organization. 





RESOLUTION DEMANDS CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 


CHARLESTON, W. VaA,, March 19.—Due to the solicita- 
tion of the West Virginia Bar Association, a resolution 
was recently introduced by Senator Wells Goodykoontz 
that ealls for immediate steps in the conservation of the 
fast diminishing forest resources of the State. The bar as- 
sociation, in annual meeting at Bluefield last December, 
passed a resolution urging definite action by the State in 
behalf of the timber supply. This is the first organization 
in the State, apart from the West Virginia Forestry As- 
sociation, that evidences alarm over the gravity of the 
situation. The Goodykoontz resolution provides appoint- 
ment by the governor of a committee of six, one member 
from each congressional district, which shall conduct 
thoro investigation into the conditions as they actually 
exist and report in full to the governor. The report of 
this committee, which shall comprise only men of experi- 
enee, must contain recommendations for legislative action 
caleulated not only to safeguard the present supply of 
timber but also to serve in the reforestation of the State. 

This State, once the largest hardwood area in the west- 
ern hemisphere, has been made to sustain the greatest 
absorption of its forestry resources, so that today only a 
few of the once widely growing virgin forests remain 
standing, and these in isolated tracts. The harm to the 
soil that inevitably follows in the train of forestry waste 
has already begun to make itself felt in the agrarian 
sections of the State. 


LUMBERMAN INVENTS NEW COAL HANDLING DEVICE 


Some years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN described 
and illustrated fully a new coal elevator which had then 
been put into operation by B. C. Godfrey & Son, lumber 
and coal dealers at Elkhart, Ind. This elevator cost near- 
ly $15,000, but was very efficient in promoting quicker de- 
liveries of coal to customers. 

John F. Godfrey, of that concern, later sold out his 
interest and acquired the Sandur Coal Co., of Elkhart, 
and in this new enterprise has developed an entirely new 
method of unloading coal adapted from the hay carrier 
device. A bucket is used of 1-ton capacity, which is 
dropped into a pit at the side of the railroad track and 
filled from a chute which receives the coal from the hopper 
bottom of the coal ear, The bucket is hauled up an in- 
cline track, being supplied with trunnion rollers at each 
side which operate upon the track, and is lowered upon 
the top of the pile or bin. A trigger releases the bottom 
of the bucket and the weight of the coal causes the bucket 
to empty, when the spring bottom immediately closes and 
is ready for another load. In order to get the bucket back 
to the starting point a double drum arrangement and a 
double pulley on the carrier are used, an arrangement 
which Mr. Godfrey has patented. This device has a 
capacity of unloading about three cars in eight hours, or 
ample capacity for the average coal dealer. One of the 
advantages of this plan is that the coal is not broken up 
and a second advantage is that nothing like the initial 
investment cost of a typical coal elevator is required. 





BEAUMONT’S FIRST DEEP-SEA VESSEL IS SOLD 


Beaumont, TEx., March 19,—The  three-masted 
schooner Marie Louise, the first deep-sea boat ever built 
in Beaumont, will not be used in the lumber trade, as 
had been intended by its owner, the Orange Maritime 
Corporation, for the vessel was purchased Friday, March 
16, by the Pierce Navigation Co., a subsidiary of the 
Pierce Oil Corporation and the Pierce-Fordyce Oil Co., 
of Texas. L. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lum- 
ber Co., says that another schooner will be built at once to 
replace the Marie Louise. Furthermore, he said: ‘‘We 
are going into the shipbuilding business in earnest and 
will construct several more boats at Beaumont and prob- 
ably at other Gulf ports.’’ 

The Marie Louise was launched on Jan. 15 and is now 
being equipped. It will be ready for sea within a few 
days. It is 175 feet long, with 36-foot beam and 13-foot 
hold. It is built entirely of yellow pine and is one of 
the finest craft that ever plied the gulf waters. It will 
be used by its new owners to ply between Texas and 
Mexican ports, carrying case oils to Mexico and bringing 
cargoes of asphalt on its return voyages. Its capacity is 
600 tons. 

Schooner No. 2, on which the Pierce Navigation Co. 
has an option, will be 208 feet long, with a 40-foot beam 
and a 19-foot hold. It will be ready to launch about 
July 1, 


HARDWOOD INDUSTRY IS GROWING IN TEXAS 


Marked Increase in Lone Star State’s Manufacture of 
Red Gum—Two Fine Specimens Illustrated 








BEAUMONT, TEx., March 19.—The development of hard- 
wood manufacturing was delayed in Texas and as a con- 
sequence this State now has some of the finest virgin tracts 
of hardwood in the United States. Progressive manufac- 
turers, however, are actively, at work manufacturing hard- 
woods of exceptional quality and the Texas product is 
eliciting more and more attention from the purchasers of 
high grade hardwoods. The accompanying illustration 
shows some Texas quality red gum logs that were re- 
cently manufactured into lumber at the Bon Wier (Tex.) 
sawmill of the Beaumont Lumber Co., of this city. These 
logs were not picked out because of their size, altho it 
must be admitted that they are splendid examples of large 
size red gum, The two logs happened to be together on 














THE KIND OF RED GUM TEXAS GROWS 


the skids when the photographer came along and took 
the picture. 

The Beaumont Lumber Co. has a good sprinkling of 
gum logs of this size, and a number that are even larger, 
in the timber from which it is drawing the supply of 
the raw material. Both logs as indicated by the chalk 
marks on the ends were 12 feet long and contained 1,383 
and 1,323 feet respectively, in lumber. Another feature 
that is well worth attention is the thin layer of sap on 
each log and the firm clear heart wood that shows up to 
such good advantage. It is lumber from such logs as this 
that is helping to increase the market for red gum as 
well as placing the wood firmly in the list of America’s 
most valuable hardwoods. Another feature about the 
logs shown is the roundness, especially of the heart wood. 
Veneer factories particularly desire round logs such as 
this, where the rotary style of cutting is used, for it 
means less waste in manufacturing the veneers. The 
market for red gum is constantly increasing and it is 
growing in favor as a furniture wood. It is probably 
the best known substitute for circassian walnut and when 
properly finished and treated can not be told from that 
wood by the average person. 





FIRST SEMIANNUAL “SAFETY FIRST’ MEETING HELD 


Houston, TEx., March 20.—More than fifty committee- 
men attended the first semiannual ‘‘ safety first’’ meeting 
of the Kirby Lumber Co.’s mills at Kirbyville last 
Friday and Saturday. The purpose of the organization 
is to eliminate dangerous and unsafe practices and to 
establish sanitary conditions at the lumber mills and 
camps. Since it was formed the number of accidents 
has been materially decreased and more efficient service 
has been rendered. Three members from each sawmill 
plant and three from each logging camp compose the 
organization, no foreman or superintendent being eli- 
gible to appointment. R. L. Weathersby, of Silsbee, 
is general chairman and A. L. Harris, of Beaumont, 
general secretary. Those who attended the meeting 
were as follows: 

Mill A, Beaumont, Camp 2, Budconner—W. C. Withers, S. 
W. Steppins and R. E. Bradshaw. 

Mill E, Silsbee and Silsbee Shop—C. W. Bevil, Jesse Whid- 
don, C. F. Day, J. H, Badders and C. BE. Ashworth. 

Mill O, Fuqua, Camp 18, Lyric—E. Brinson, James Cain 
and John Richardson. 





Mill U, Evadale—Turner Bass, C. ©. Kibbe, and William 
oa 


fill R, Bessmay—William Carter, R. L. Fox and A. B. Pry. 
Mill G, Call—J. M. Hooker, John Roberts and A. Graves. 

Mill T, Kirbyville—B. B. Brewton, 8, Carter and B. Walker. 
Mill J, Roganville—W. W. Eaves, L. Norvell and A. New- 


man. 

Mill S. Browndell—Gus Cobb, Ed Whitehead and Will Coch- 
ran, 
P Mill P, Bronson—P. Ritter, Jim Burns and W. L. McAllis- 
er. 


Camp 1, Silsbee—C. L. Vickers, R. Bell and C. Odom. 
tone 3, Newton—Ed Sargent, George Fuller and C. RB. 
2acnh, 


r ee 5, Kirbyville—W. W. Worthy, C. Siau and C, L. 
Tuller, 


Camp 8, Call—Lake Bevil, Ira Howell and L. Jordan. 


Other members of the central committee beside the 
chairman and secretary are C. P. Myer and C. O. Yoa- 
kom, Houston; S. M. Adams, Silsbee; Allen Mann, 
Browndell; J. F. Woods, Call; J. W. Lewis, Bronson; 
J. B. Hodges, Kirbyville; Dr. W. F. MecCreight, Kirby- 
ville; William Earnest, Beaumont; E. A. MeGinley, 
Silsbee. 


HEMLOCK BARK AGAIN DEMANDED BY TANNERS 


VANCEBORO, ME., March 19.—The phenomenally large 
demand for leather as one of the results of the war 
has set New England tanners on edge for hemlock 
bark, so that the prices on this product are higher 
today than ever before. Those lumbermen who cut 
any considerable quantity of hemlock logs and save 
the bark for tanning purposes are in position to reap a 
harvest from the sales of their hemlock bark; and the 
high cost of labor and supplies will be offset to a great 
extent thru this additional source of profit. In the 
last decade hemlock bark has ranged in price from $5 
to $7.50 a cord, according to the length of the haul to 
the railroad stations, but the demand is so big now as 
to make the matter of transportation inconsequential. 
Good bark is now worth $10 to $12 a cord, piled on 
skids in the railroad yards or at the sidings. Loading 
upon the cars, usually at the expense of the purchaser, 
the cost is about 75 cents a cord, and the freight, to 
Vermont, for example, is $3 a cord. 

The hemlock tree has thus again come into its own. 
Not long ago hemlock boards and frames could be pur- 
chased in Maine for $7 to $9, and $9 to $11 a thousand 
feet, respectively. Now these same items range in price 
from $17 to $22. Hemlock logs have to be peeled, else 
they would be too heavy to float in the drives; even 
after peeling it is necessary, in many eases, to dry the 
logs, in order to lighten the weight of them. This peel- 
ing must be done in warm weather, usually from May 
to the latter part of August; after that the bark be- 
comes ‘‘set.’’ That is, the sap between the trunk and 
the bark dries and the wood and bark adhere so firmly 
that it is impossible to strip off the bark without tear- 
ing it to shreds. In peeling hemlock, the trees are 
felled and the bark ‘‘ringed’’ entirely around the tree 
at intervals of four feet. The bark is then split length- 
wise and turned off with a chisel-like implement called 
a ‘‘spud.’’ In the right season, the bark will come off 
as easily as the skin on the banana. The, four-foot 
sheets are then piled on skids to dry during the summer, 
and when cool weather comes the bark is loaded into 
racks to be hauled to the railroads. 

About thirty years ago the region between this city, 
on the eastern border and Kingman, forty miles west, 
was rich in hemlock and many thousands of cords of 
bark were peeled and hauled to the tanneries every 
vear. Today there are comparatively few tanneries. in 
Maine and these are operated by moccasin manufac- 
turers for their own use. At Woodstock, N. B., to 
which point much of the bark now peeled in eastern 
Maine is shipped, is located a large tannery that for 
many years was operated by J. D. Dickinson & Sons 
and that was taken over last summer by Armour & Co., 
of Chicago, to be used for tanning hides of beef cattle. 








te 


BIG GAIN IN GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 


Statistics and architects’ and contractors’ reports on 
grain elevator construction for the last year show a 
remarkable increase; in fact, the 1,066 country eleva- 
tors and thirty-three terminals erected is the biggest 
totai in many years. In addition to this new construc- 
tion, according to the Chicago Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
215 elevators were enlarged and 212 overhauled: Ele- 
vator builders and grain dealers predict even greater 
activity for this year, if the balance of the period is as 
fruitful in general returns as the first two and one-half 
months of it has proved:to be. It is predicted that the 
States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington will 
lead all other sections in the number of new elevators 
built, and the Southwest also promises to be prominent 
in this regard. The high prices that now prevail on 
labor and materials may check the growth of elevator 
building in some States, but wherever crop prospects 
are promising the cost of such construction will not be 
allowed to deter the progress of grain elevator con- 
struction. 





INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESS ON GRADING RULES MADE 


Bogauusa, La., March 19.—Lumber firms these days 
are not overlooking any opportunity to increase the effi- 
ciency of their employees, so that it was quite in keeping 
with modern industrial progress that the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. had all its sawyers, graders, inspectors and 
checkers present when A. K. Armstrong, of the United 
States Forest Service Experimental Station at Madison, 
Wis., recently delivered an unusually interesting and in- 
structive lecture on ‘‘The Density Rules and Select Struc- 
tural Material.’? The speaker is known~as one of the 
originators of the rules governing these grades. The value 
of his address was enhanced by technical and practical ex- 
planation as to how these rules should be complied with. 
Demonstrations with samples of différent classes of pine 
wood were also made, these showing the stock that would 
pass under the rules and the stock that would be rejected. 
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CONFERENCE MARKS PROGRESS OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


Value of Camp and Field Equipment and Improved Methods in Apprehending Fires Demonstrated — Movement Started to 
Enroll Forest Men as Unit for Military Duty if Government Calls 


SPoKANE, WASH., March 17.—The series of meetings 
of the forest fire fighting and patrolling associations of 
northern Idaho that were held here on two days of this 
week was followed on Wednesday by a general conference 
of the expert forest protective men that was productive of 
much information about improved methods and devices 
for carrying on the work. Showing that the men who 
guard the forests are alive and alert to the world situa- 
tion was among the plans evolved to the credit of the 
forest men as patriotic citizens. 

Of particular interest was the announcement of E. T. 
Allen, Portland, Ore., forester of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, embracing all the forest pro- 
tective organizations of the five States—Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana and California—in its member- 
ship, that in the event of a call for volunteers to enlist 
in the army a movement has been started looking to the 
enrollment of the men connected with the forest work all 
over the United States in one unit, that their experience 
as out of door men, rangers, topographers, forest en- 
gineers, map makers, skilled clerks, and the like, might 
be utilized to advantage by the Government, rather than 
have them enlist as individuals in the local units where 
they chance to be. It is believed that a great division of 
these men would be as much if not more valuable than the 
Rough Riders during the Spanish-American war. No 
pressure or influence will be used to bring about enlist- 
ments, but if the men do enlist, as many of them will, it 
is planned to keep them together. 

Mr. Allen recently returned from an extended confer- 
ence with Government department heads in Washington 
on matters connected with forest work and he is convinced 
that this plan will meet with the approval and commenda- 
tion of the War Department. He said that the officials 
of the forest organizations consulted approved of the 
idea and that it would be taken up with all forest pro- 
tective organizations in the country and a list of men and 
the work for which they are particularly fitted made out 
and held in readiness. At the request of the War De- 
partment, the Forest Service has already listed its men 
in this way. 

Indicative of the patriotic spirit of the forest protective 
people was a resolution adopted by the North Idaho 
Forestry Association, which is a clearing house for the 
different forest fire fighting organizations in northern 
Idaho. This resolution means that the American flag will 
fly over all headquarters and field stations. Not only 
does it evidence patriotism in a national way but it is a 
declaration that an effurt will be made to protect the 
homes and property of citizens engaged in peaceful pur- 
suits against the encroachment of the I. W. W. propa- 
ganda that is already causing much trouble at the log- 
ging camps and mills in the Inland Empire and bids fair 
to be a still more serious problem later in the season 
when the mills are in operation and the farms, orchards 
and mines use their full quota of men. The resolution 
was introduced by A. F. Parker, land agent for Idaho, 
who represented the State-owned timberlands at the meet- 
ings, and was as follows: 

WHEREAS, It is the imperative duty of American citizens 
at this time to affirm allegiance to our Government, whether 
against encroachment from abroad or disaffection and dis- 
loyalty at home; therefore be it 

Resolved, That Idaho and the forest protective organiza- 
tions of the State, thruout their codperative systems which 
guard the homes, industries and resources of Idaho from 
destruction by forest fire, signify their loyalty to Government 
and American institutions, and their determination to protect 
these also by every means at their disposal and by flying the 
American flag over all headquarters and field stations. 





Today’s conference embraced representatives of the 
private timber protective associations in northern Idaho, 
the Clearwater, Coeur d’Alene, Pend d’Oreille, and Pot- 
latch; the Oregon Forest Fire Association, the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, the Washington State fire- 
warden, the Idaho State land department, the forest 
school of the University of Idaho and numerous represen- 
tatives of the United States Forest Service from the dis- 
trict headquarters at Missoula, Mont., including several 
supervisors from different parts of the district. The presi- 
dent and forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association and a number of prominent officials of lumber 
concerns were also present. 


Camp Equipment Exhibited 


The conference was for the purpose of talking over 
equipment, tools, methods etc. and was arranged by C. 8S. 
Chapman, of Portland, Ore., manager of the Oregon For- 
est Fire Association, who is chairman of the committee 
on standardization appointed by the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association at its annual meeting last Oc- 
tober. Mr, Chapman presided and Charles A. Fisher was 
secretary. The latter is secretary and treasurer of the 
Clearwater Timber Protective Association, Orofino, Ida. 
The forenoon session was devoted largely to an interest- 
ing description of the way in which the Forest Service 
does its work, and of its tools and equipment, by D. M. 
Conner, utility man from the department of operation 
of the district forester’s office at Missoula. He first 
showed kit outfits for the field men that the Forest Serv- 
ice is now getting for them. As the first line of defense 
is the smoke chaser, the exhibit showed a cooking kit for 
one man. The dishes, made of Armour steel ‘‘nested’’ 
in one another, formed a compact package, which, with 
the tools the man has to carry and three days’ rations, 
weighed only 21 pounds. In addition he would have to 
earry two blankets and a half shelter tent, each Weighing 
three pounds, making the total 30 pounds. 

Mr. Conner showed shovels with detachable handles. 
The handle end that fitted into the shovel was covered 
with iron and could be used as a walking stick, it being 








pointed on the end. Two different sized shovel heads 
could be used with the same handle, the ferrule on which 
fitted both. The shovel weighed about 54% pounds. A 
double-bitted axe, with one removable blade was shown 
and also a sort of a grub hoe, mattock and axe combined. 

Mr. Connor showed cooking outfits or kits of varying 


sizes. A kit for taking care of five men weighed only 13 


pounds, The ten-man kit, which would probably accom- 
modate twelve men, weighed 26 pounds only while the 
largest outfit, called a 25-man kit, altho it would take 
care of about thirty-six men in an emergency, weighed 
only 80 pounds. A specially made water pack designed 
by the service men attracted much attention. It was made 
of Russian duck, which does not leak, and had a faucet 
attached to one end for filling drinking cups without wast- 
ing a drop. The top opened wide and was closed by a 
metal attachment. The pack is arranged with straps so 
it can be easily carried by a man on his back, has a capa- 
city of 5 gallons, and costs $2.35. Mr. Conner showed an 
emergency telephone to be carried by.the smoke chaser 
to report back with. It weighs but 2 pounds, costs about 
$15, and is made by the Western Electric Co. It is both 
a phone and a signal, making a noise like a large electric 
auto horn and can be heard half a mile in the forest to 
summon men to the phone. The connection is made by 
the user by merely throwing the wire connected with his 
portable phone over the trail telephone wire, and then 
grounding his phone by sticking into the ground a metal 
rod connected by wire with his phone. Mr, Conner de- 
scribed a portable telephone wire to connect up field crews. 
‘It weighs about 20 pounds to the mile and a spool of the 
wire is carried on a man’s back and reeled out as fast as 
he can walk. Another man follows him and throws the 
wire over tree branches or anything convenient to keep it 
off the ground when possible. When thru using it the 














1. One-Man Kit. 2. Ten-Man Kit. 3. Showing One-, Five-, 
Ten-, and Twenty-five Man Kits Packed and Ready to 
Carry 

FIELD KITS EXHIBITED BY THE FOREST SERVICE AT 

FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE AT SPOKANE, WASH. 


‘*spool’’ man reverses his steps and winds the wire back 
on the spool. 

Alidades were shown and their use explained by Mr. 
Conner, and also by W. D, Humiston, assistant manager 
of the Potlatch Lumber Co., and also secretary-treasurer 
of the Potlatch Forest Protective Association, and who has 
made a study of forest protective work. Mr. Humiston 
has had made a topographical map of one unit of his ter- 
ritory and by the use of the alidade and readings on any 
fire from two lookout stations, its exact location is ascer- 
tained. The speakers laid great stress upon the neces- 
sity of locating a fire quickly and further work is being 
done along this line in improving the instruments and in 
making accurate topographical maps. Mr. Humiston 
pointed out the need of locating the true meridian by 
means of a transit, and permanently marking it, that maps 
and protractor boards may be accurately oriented by 
them. 

Last year the Potlatch district had two surveying crews 
gathering data for topographical maps. This spring the 
Clearwater district will begin similar work and the other 
two Idaho districts are expected to follow. The expense 
of this work is borne by the Week’s law appropriation, as 
far as it will go. 


Tells How Funds Are Apportioned 

At the afternoon session Mr. Conner pointed out that 
since and including 1908, 23 percent of the timbered area 
in Forest Service district No. 1, embracing western Mon- 
tana, northern Idaho and eastern Washington has been 
burned. In the face of this fact fires like those of 1910 
and 1914 must be prevented. Statistics compiled showed 
that it often required from sixteen to as many as forty- 


eight hours to get to a fire after it had started, which was 
too long. He said the Service divided the area into units, 
the value of the timber on which was accurately known, 
and the funds appropriated for fire fighting and protec- 
tion in proportion to the value of the timber being pro- 
tected. This is different from the private protection, 
which is based on area and not on value. He showed a 
sample of the maps of these units the Service is now get- 
ting out which embraces all the topographical, geological 
and other data available, There are 26,000,000 acres of 
timber in the district, of which only part is now mapped 
in this way. When a fire is made known by the maps and 
charts the value of the timber threatened is at once known 
and therefore how much can be expended on it as an in- 
surance proposition. 

The inflammability depends upon the moisture con- 
tents of the timber, Mr. Conner declared, and by compil- 
ing accurate statistics covering a long period, it may be 
possible to figure out the length of the period following 
the last fall of moisture when fires are very likely to oceur. 
It may also be ascertained by known facts when atmo- 
spheric conditions are likely to make lightning possible. 
After securing and compiling figures of this kind for a 
period of years it will be possible to meet these conditions, 
and as the growth of timber requires a long time it is 
worth the effort to take years, if necessary, in learning 
how to protect it. 

Mr. Humiston pointed out the importance and relative 
bearing of the humidity data on fire possibility. He said 
the relative small humidity in the Potlatch district was 
a determining factor. He also declared that one of the 
troubles of the protective organizations is the inability 
to expand from a skeleton organization to a large one in 
an emergency. Mr. Conner said he believed that after 
some years of compiling atmospheric and weather data it 
will be possible to foretell periods of lightning and rapid 
spread of fire and men may be held in readiness for such 
emergencies. 

R. H. Rutledge, assistant district forester, of Missoula, 
after Mr. Conner had explained report forms and these 
and other details had been discussed in detail, expressed 
the belief that other meetings like these should be held 
annually or oftener that notes might be compared and 
each learn from the other. It was explained that it was 
proposed to devote the day previous to the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
to a meeting of this sort each year. EH, T. Allen ex- 
plained the action of the Oregon Forestry Fire Association 
at its recent annual meeting in planning to permit Mr. 
Chapman, its manager, to devote part of his time in the 
future to the practical forest fire protection work of the 
Western association to permit Mr. Allen to pay more at- 
tention to national matters which have been taking much 
of his attention the last year or two to the neglect of this 
phase of the work. 

All of the northern Idaho forest protective associations 
will meet in Spokane June 2 to arrange for their season’s 
work. In the meantime it is hoped to have another con- 
ference in Spokane attended by J. G. Peters, Washington, 
D. C., who has charge of the dispensing of the Week’s law 
fund, that the forest protective men may have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it thoroly with him. An invitation 
will be extended to him. It was also decided to enlarge 
the committee on standardization of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association of which Mr. Chapman is 
chairman, and under whose auspices today’s conference 
was held, by requesting the directors of the Western 
association to add to it representation from the State 
foresters and fire wardens and the Federal Forest Service. 

Representatives of the United States Forest Service 
present were: R. H. Rutledge, assistant district forester 
at Missoula; D. M. Conner, his assistant; Forest Super- 
visor Roscoe Haines, of the St. Joe national forest; For- 
est Supervisor M. H. Wolff, of the Coeur d’Alene forest; 
Forest Supervisor Fred Forsythe, of the Kaniksu forest, 
with headquarters at Newport; Forest Supervisor C. H. 
McHarg, of the Nez Perce reserve; Fred Mason, logging 
engineer of the forestry office at Missoula. 

Representatives of other fire fighting or timber protec- 
tive associations were E. T. Allen, forester of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, Portland; Dean 
C. H. Shattuck, professor of forestry at the University of 
Idaho; W. J. Ross, fire warden of the Coeur d’Alene Tim- 
ber Protective Association; W. D. Humiston, secretary of 
the Potlatch association; O. C. Munson, fire warden of the 
Potlatch association; F. E. Pape, State forester of Wash- 
ington; T. A, Goodyear, assistant State forester of Wash- 
ington, and G. C. Joy, manager of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association. 

The lumbermen present were: J. P. McGoldrick, Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; F. J. Davies, William 
Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene; B. H. Hornby, 
Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Ida.; G. A. Rubadew, Spokane; 
R. C. Lammers, McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokane; A. F. 
Parker, Idaho State land agent, Grangeville; J. C. White, 
Red Collar steamer line, Coeur d’Alene; Fred H. Gilman, 
of Seattle, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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‘*A Sito For Every Farm’’ is the slogan adopted by 
the Commercial Club of Newport, Wash. Such a slogan, 
if put into practice, means more than most people can 
comprehend. If applied in the South it would mean 
butter, milk and meat for the world. It would mean 
such a financial, educational and social independence as 
our southern people and especially our farmers have 
never dreamed of. And to think how easily and cheaply 
the southern farmers can own silos ony account of the 
great pine forests standing in their very midst. 
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ASSOCIATION PLANS AND PERFORMANCES IN BRIEF 








Program for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Annual Is Comprehensive—Hardwood Wholesalers Form an Organization 
—West Coast Manufacturers Consider Important Problems—Eastern Foresters Hold Annual 


March 29—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 
Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Commercial Club, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

April 2-5—Stockholders of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 3-5—National Conservation Congress, New Orleans, La. 
Annual meeting. 

April 4, 5—National Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Semiannual 
meeting. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

Ae Seno on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 


May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo, Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June_ 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 





PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR NATIONAL ANNUAL 


Plans are being rapidly perfected for the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago from April 2 to 5, when it is ex- 
pected that the industry will be given a new impetus 
by a combination of effort of all the affiliated associa- 
tions along the lines of better merchandising for a thoro 
utilization of the entire log by the development of by- 
products and for closer codperation of the lumbermen 
of one section with those of another. The sessions 
will open on Monday, April 2, with a meeting of the 
advisory committee of the Interinsurance Exchange 
of the National association. The same day the directors 
of the Southern Pine Association will meet to discuss 
important problems. Tuesday the stockholders of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will meet 
to elect directors, following which the directors will 
meet and elect the officers for the coming year. The 
remainder of Wednesday and Thursday will be given 
over to reports of work done and a discussion of the 
proposed future activities of the National association. 
Among the subjects to be discussed will be: 

What the National association is doing, covered by reports 
and exhibits by officers and employees. 

What the affiliated associations are doing, covered by re- 
ports of their secretaries. 

What the National association should do, set forth in state- 
ments by chairmen of association delegations. 

How the work of the National and affiliated associations 
should be further coérdinated and developed, covered by re- 
ports of a special committee appointed at the first session. 

Adoption of a plan of action and a discussion relative to 
the increased costs the lumber fndustry must face, based on 
present and probable future conditions. 

At convenient times during the week conferences will be 
held by the traffic managers of the affiliated associations to 
consider the uniform classification of lumber and its products, 
proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





APPOINTS DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


NorFoLtk, VA., March 19.—President A. R. Turnbull 
of the North Carolina Pine Association has appointed 
the following delegates to represent the association at 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be held in Chicago 
april 2, 3, 4 and 5: 


J. L. Camp, of the Camp Manupfacturing Co., Franklin, Va, 
D. O. Anderson, of the Anderson Lumber Corp., Marion, 


8.6; 
¥ C. I. Millard, of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, 


a. 
John M. Gibbs, of the Fosburgh Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
™ Guy I. Buell, of the Montgomery Lumber Co., Spring Hope, 


. {4 setae, of the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co., Nor- 
olk, Va. 
F. E, Waters, of the Surry Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. T. Gerrans, of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., New 
Bern, N. C. 
A. R. Turnbull, of the Rowland Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. B. Roper, Secretary-Treasurer of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 


MASSACHUSETTS FORESTERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—The sixth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ Asso- 
ciation was held here last Friday at the Quincy House. 
There was a large attendance and many interesting ad- 
dresses. John S. Ames of Easton was reélected presi- 
dent and Harold J. Beale of Worcester was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer. Vice presidents were elected for each 
county in the State. 

Among other interesting facts brought out was that 
ordinary wood block paving makes the best filler for cav- 
ities in decaying trees so valuable that they are worth 
saving. J. A. Davis, city forester, of Springfield, said 
that his tests had proved this method most efficacious and 
successful. Wood blocks are not dislodged or cracked 
when a tree sways in the wind, it was explained, and the 
tree soon covers the wound. Other speakers during the 
day sessions and at the banquet in the evening were 
8. B. Detwiller, forest pathologist for the United States, 
who spoke on the menace of the white pine blister rust; 
Professor A. V. Osmun, botanist at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station; D. G. Lacy, forester at 
Brookline; Arthur E. Seagrave, assistant attorney gen- 
eral; L. H. Worthley, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; State Forester Frank W. Rane; Secretary 
Charles O. Bailey, of the State Forestry Department; 
President Henry G. Wells, of the Massachusetts Senate; 
Albert F. Burgess, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Wilfred Wheeler, of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. : 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS 
ORGANIZE 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 16.—At a meeting of whole- 
salers of hardwoods held here today a new association 
was formed, to be known as the Northern Wholesale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and the following officers 
were elected: 

President—H. C. Humphrey, G. W. Jones Lumber Co., 
Appleton, Wis. 


Vice president—C. P. Crosby, C. P. Crosby & Son, Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

Secretary—Philip Monson, Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

Treasurer—J. B. Andrews, Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis. 

Directors—A. G. Wilson, Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander; T. T. Jones, Webster Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minun.; L. H. Wheeler, Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis.; H. J. Stone, Kraus & Stone, Marshfield, Wis.; F. M. 
Bartelme, Bartelme-Loyd Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. S. 
Pierce, Lovett-Pierce Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

The object of this association is to foster and develop 
a closer and more harmonious relationship among whole- 
salers, manufacturers and consumers of northern hard- 
woods. The association goes on record as endorsing any 
movement that has for its object the betterment of the 
lumber industry as a whole, and will lend its support to 
such movements, 

Several interesting talks were given at this meeting. 
C. P. Crosby delivered the opening address, welcoming 
the visiting lumbermen to Rhinelander. H. C. Humphrey 
spoke on ‘‘The Lumber Trade, Past, Present and Fu- 
ture.’?’ W. D. Wheeler and George W. Maxon ad- 
dressed the meeting on ‘‘Relations of Wholesaler to 
Manufacturer.’’ R. P. Krause spoke on ‘‘Terms of 
Purchase, Sales and Discounts.’’ 

A good deal of discussion was had on the subject 
of the reconsigning charges proposed by the railroads, 
and A. E. Solie, traffic manager of the Central Traffic 
Bureau, gave a very important talk on this subject, 
also on the matter of the present demurrage charges 
that are in force experimentally. Then followed an 
informal discussion regarding general business condi- 
tions in the lumber industry. 

The Rhinelander lumbermen gave the visiting lum- 
bermen an excellent banquet at the beautiful new hotel 
Oneida. After the Rhinelander hosts were tendered a 
vote of thanks for their hospitality the meeting ad- 
journed. The next meeting of the new association will 
be held at Wausau March 30 and indications are that 
it will be an interesting gathering, from many view- 
points. 





TO JOIN NATIONAL LUMBER PROMOTION 
MOVEMENT 


Saginaw, MicH., March 20.—Saginaw lumbermen will 
join in the national movement to promote the advertising 
of lumber and the stimulation of trade according to the 
action taken Monday evening, March 19, by the Saginaw 
Lumberman’s Credit Association. 

Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, paid a visit 
to Saginaw Monday evening, and after a conference the 
Saginaw Lumberman’s Credit Association voted to be- 
come affiliated with the National association, and many 
individuals will also join. Thus the Saginaw association 
will be closely allied with the National retailers who are 
working in conjunction with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ and National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ asso- 
ciations for the betterment of the lumber trade. Saginaw 
lumbermen will codperate in the national campaign to 
advertise the right kind of lumber for all markets, the 
branding of lumber so the consumer will know what kind 
he is getting, and in the other plans and purposes of the 
new national association of retailers. Every effort is to 
be made to give people a better understanding of the ad- 
vantages of lumber in construction. 





CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS LAY IMPORTANT PLANS 


Discuss Widespread Advertising — Start School for 
Manufacturing and Grading 


San Francisco, March 17.—The officers and directors of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation participated in a get-together meeting and dinner 
March 16 at the Palace Hotel, with representatives of 
some of the mills outside of this organization among the 
guests. 

President H. D. Mortenson presided over the meeting, 
which was informal and was greatly enjoyed by a number 
of prominent lumbermen of California and Oregon. Capt. 
EK. A. Selfridge, jr., who is president of the California 
Redwood Association, made an address and gave the 
California pine men some valuable information regarding 
the advantages and utility of joining in the national pro- 
paganda work, based upon his observations during his 
recent eastern trip. He spoke with particular reference 
to a proposition to have the California pine mill owners 
codperate in the proposed campaign of the Forest Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce in their foreign exploitation 
program. It was explained that more than $40,000 of 
the $60,000 needed to carry out the plans for advertising 
American lumber in Europe and other foreign territory 
had already been raised, largely by eastern and southern 
lumbermen. Now it is proposed to give the California 





lumber manufacturers an opportunity to advertise their 
products abroad. 

F. F. Sayre, president of the California Sugar & White 
Pine Co., followed Captain Selfridge and spoke concern- 
ing the details of the project of raising $2,000 on a pro 
rata basis among the mills represented in the association 
for the purpose of exploiting white and sugar pine lumber 
in Europe. <A general discussion followed, which was par- 
ticipated in by a number of the lumbermen assembled 
around the tables. 

On motion, President Mortenson appointed a committee 
of three to confer with the management of the mills 
connected with the California Sugar & White Pine Co., 
and carry out the proposition, if possible.’ 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has undertaken to start a school for mill 
employees, with the idea of giving instruction regarding 
the proper grading and manufacturing of lumber. The 
school will be conducted by the association’s inspectors 
when they visit the various mills. With two inspectors, 
the mills in the association can be covered every two weeks. 
It will be of great advantage to have the inspectors dis- 
cuss the boards as they stand at the mills with the saw- 
yers, edgers, graders and shippers. In this way the fine 
points in sawing and grading lumber will be imparted to 
the men, so as to secure the greatest possible output con- 
sistent with modern grading rules, 





BEAUMONT BLACK CATS TO OBSERVE HOO-HOO 
DAY 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 19.—Followers of the Great 
Black Cat of this district will observe National Hoo-Hoo 
day on April 27 by holding a big concatenation and ban- 
quet. Plans for the day were outlined Saturday during 
a luncheon at which a number of prominent Beaumont 
lumbermen were guests of W. A. Priddie, vice president 
of the Beaumont Lumber Co. and vicegerent of the Hoo- 
Hoo order of this district. 

Mr. Priddie read an interesting letter from Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, Grand Snark of the Universe, in 
which the chief of Hoo-Hoo urged Vicegerent Priddie to 
arrange for the observance of the National Hoo-Hoo day. 
By unanimous vote, it was decided to fulfill the wishes of 
the Grand Snark and committee chairmen were forthwith 
appointed and given authority to select their coworkers. 

A joint meeting of all the committees will be held 
Wednesday night at the Chamber of Commerce rooms and 
at that time a suitable program for Hoo-Hoo day will be 
prepared, Invitations to attend the festivities will be 
forwarded to all members of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in the Beaumont milling district and each mem- 
ber will be urged to bring a kitten. A class of at least 
twenty, it is believed, will be initiated. 

The committee chairmen appointed by Vicegerent 
Priddie are: Charles E, Walden, finance; Anelius Milch, 
banquet; A. J. Kaulbach, arrangements; Jack Hough, 
kittens; H. B. Oxford, reception; W. A. Nichols, enter- 
tainment; and A. R. Kriechbaum, publicity. 





TO HOLD ANNUAL AND ELECT OFFICERS 


Houston, Tex., March 20.—The annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston 
takes place this evening in the quarters of the club in 
the Bender Hotel. Beside president and vice presi- 
dent, few new directors will be named. The treasurer 
and secretary are appointed. In connection with the 
meeting, a Dutch luncheon will be served. It has been 
the custom to promote the vice president to the office 
of president, but it is not known whether L. J. Boykin, 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., will be a candidate 
to succeed F. J. Womack, the present president. Ben 
H. Brown is treasurer and Earl Dionne, secretary man- 
ager. It is probable they will be retained in those 
offices. 


PLAN TO ESTABLISH NEWSPRINT PAPER MILLS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 20.—Establishment of a 
newsprint paper mill in Alabama to use gum wood in 
connection with old field pine is being planned, according 
to information given out here today. The plan is backed 
by newspaper publishers and the Southern Railway, ac- 
cording to this information. There is a very large quan- 
tity of fine gum wood thruout Alabama and this, to- 
gether with the old field pine, is said to make a fine qual- 
ity of wood pulp print paper. 

William C, Olds, industrial agent for the Industrial & 
Agricultural Department of the Southern Railway, and 
W. L. Henderson, the industrial immigration agent for 
the road, were here today and conferred with Frank P. 
Glass, editor of the Birmingham News and chairman of 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Committee on Print Paper 
Investigations. They conferred at length with Mr. Glass, 
whose work in obtaining Federal regulation of the news- 
print industry has been notable for some time. 

After the conference the railway officials announced 
that the Southern Railway would get behind the movement 
liberally and that it could be readily shown that a mill 
could be located in Alabama so as to be convenient to a 
large quantity of gum and old field pine. 

‘¢The Southern railway is willing to render every assist- 
ance in this movement,’’ said Mr. Olds. ‘‘ The handling 
of material to and from the mills will be an important 
item and this service can be offered. Alabama appears to 
be a suitable place for such an industry and every en- 
couragement is to be offered to bring about such an 
establishment. ’? 
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ACTIVITIES OF CLUBS, EXCHANGES AND HOO-HOO 





Cincinnati Builders to Boost Consumption of Local Material—Little Rock Dealers Plan 
Concatenations—Parson Made a Black Cat 





MEMPHIS CLUB HOLDS SOCIAL SESSION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis had a delightful social session March 17, at 
the Hotel Gayoso. Sixty-eight members and visitors were 
present and the usual luncheon was served. An almost 
complete absence of business marked the meeting. . W. 
S. Mayes, in the hardwood business at Covington, Tenn., 
was elected an associate member. 

The employment bureau of the club, in charge of Miss 
Florence Covington, is doing excellent work and is rapidly 
becoming one of the most active and useful arms of that 
organization. 





TEMPORARY OFFICERS MADE PERMANENT 

CotuMBus, OHIO, March 20.—Action has been taken 
by the Columbus Lumbermen’s Club to make the tem- 
porary officers, selected at the time of its organization, 
permanent. It is planned to open permanent quarters 
where noon-day luncheons will be served. 





NASHVILLE CLUB ELECTS 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 19.—Thru the election of one 
of the most efficient corps of officers that has ever 
directed the policy of the club, members of the Nash- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club predict one of the most active 
years in the history of the organization. The election 
took place Saturday at the regular meeting and the new 
officials hold such progressive views that a marked 
stimulus of interest and increase in membership is 
certain to obtain. The new officers are: 


President—Harold M. Greene, of Davidson, Hicks & Greene. 


First vice president—Tom Leseur, of the John B. Ransom 
Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—-A. C. Farris, of the Farris Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. : 

Secretary-treasurer—M. H, Chandler, 

Board of directors—T. A. Washington, of Hunt, Washing- 
ton & Smith; Morford Whitson, of the Morford Whitson Lum- 
ber Co.; Henderson Baker, of Baker, Jacobs & Co.; A. B. 
Ransom, of the John B. Ransom Lumber Co.; and Hamilton 
Love, of Love, Boyd & Co. 

President Greene is expected to announce the stand- 
ing committees within the next few weeks as well as a 
membership campaign committee to investigate the 
organization. 





EXCHANGE EULOGIZES LATE FELLOW- 
MEMBER 


BurrFa.o, N. Y., March 19.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at a meeting last Saturday adopted resolutions 
on the death of Charles H. Stanton. These were prepared 
by a committee consisting of J. B. Wall, M.S. Burns and 
C. A. Perrin, and read as follows: 


The members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, in the death 
of Charles H. Stanton, one of its most respected members, 
realize that they have sustained in many ways a distinct loss. 

We have always felt the beneficent influence of his sturdy, 
upright character. 

His integrity, hopefulness and his cheerful disposition were 
characteristics which we recognized and all greatly admired. 

We sincerely regret that he will meet with us no more as a 
member of this exchange. 


Resolved, That a suitable floral tribute be sent, and that the 
memorial be spread upon the minutes, and a copy of it sent to 
the family of our departed brcether 





TO BOOST LOCAL BUILDING MATERIAL 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 20.—The Builders’ and 
Traders’ Exchange has started a campaign of preference 
for Cincinnati-made construction materials over the prod- 
uct of other markets, and the cooperation of the Chamber 
of Commerce and other commercial bodies is asked. It is 
claimed that in many cases outside products are used 
when similar material could be secured cheaper at home. 
A committee consisting of C. O. Daller, H. B. B. Yergason 
and J. B. Shine of the exchange, was appointed to draft a 
line of action, and resolutions have been adopted and 
given publicity for the avowed purpose of advancing 
Cincinnati interests in all building operations. 





WHOLESALERS’ BRANCH OF EXCHANGE 
ELECTS 

St. Louis, Mo., March 20.—The final separation of the 
wholesalers and manufacturers of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change was completed this week. The manufacturers will 
retain the old designation, Division C. A new division 
was created for the wholesalers and will be known as 
Division F. The following were named as the officers of 
the new division: 

Chairman and representative director—C. K. McClure, of 
the South Arkansas Lumber Co. 


First vice president—Frank Reifling, of the Miles Timber 
& Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—A. P. Brewer. 


Messrs. McClure, Reifling, Brewer and Kell were named 
as a membership committee. The division will meet on 
the evening of March 27 at the Mercantile Club to in- 
augurate a campaign for new members. There is said to 
be a prospect thru this action for the addition of a num- 
ber of new members to the exchange. 





ELECT COUNCIL FOR HOO-HOO INITIATIONS 


LirrLe Rock, ARK., March 19.—At the Hoo Hoo dinner 
at the Hotel Marion last Thursday, which was at- 
tended by Julius Seidel, Snark of the Universe, and 
E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer of the national or- 
ganization, both of St. Louis, and eighteen members 


from Little Rock, Pine Bluff and elsewhere, plans were 
made to hold two coneatenations of the order in Little 
Rock. A local concatenation will be held Saturday, 
March 24, at the close of the meeting of the Arkansas 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and there will be a state- 
wide concatenation April 27, Hoo Hoo day. 

Frank Neimeyer of Little Rock has been elected 
vicegerent and T. R. Thomas, J. B. Robinson, J. K. 
Darragh, J. H. Carmichael, J. B. Webster, H. F. Rieff 
and A. W. Parke, all of Little Rock; J. C. McGrath of 
Malvern, and W. W. Taylor of Pine Bluff were elected 
as a council to prepare for the concatenations. 





SUPREME NINE’S DECISION ADMITS PARSON 
TO HOO-HOO 


SaLtt LAKE City, UTAH, March 19.—The Black Cats 
of this city now have an unprofessional in their midst— 
a breach of rules, but sanctioned by the Supreme Nine. 
The Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club recently petitioned 
Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel and the governing 
body of Hoo Hoo to admit Parson Simpkin, a prominent 
citizen of Salt Lake City and an honorary member of 


the club, to the Hoo Hoo ranks, despite the fact that 
under the membership rules a parson, not being a lum- 
berman, is denied the right to see the light. The Su- 
preme Nine made exception of the case, and passed fav- 
orably on the candidacy of Parson Simpkin, who, by 
the way, is well known to lumbermen the country over 
and is an enthusiastic frequenter of their annuals and 
other gatherings. 

Expressing its appreciation, the Salt Lake Lumber- 
men’s Club adopted the following resolutions, over the 
signature of President R. H. Felt, Vice President A. E. 
Payne, and Secretary W. E. Losee: 


WHEREAS, Salt Lake City has as one of its foremost citi- 
zens a certain Parson Simpkin, and the Salt Lake Lumber- 
men’s Club is especially fortunate in having the Parson as 
an honorary member, and 

WHEREAS, the lumbermen of the west have had the privi- 
lege to hear the Parson at many of their conventions, and 
his fame has spread among lumbermen so rapidly and so far 
that he is now known not only nationally but internationally, 
and the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club, believing that the 
Great Hoo-Hoo would feel honored to admit ‘he Parson into 
its family, and 


WHEREAS, the laws of the worldly disciples of the Great 
Hoo-Hoo are such that the Parson could not be invited to 
join that order without special action, and the Salt Lake 
Lumbermen’s Club, thru its president, petitioned the Snark 
of the Universe to grant a deviation from this rule, which 
“Sere was readily and graciously granted, therefore be 
i 


Resolved, That the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s Club extends 
to the secretary-treasurer and to the Snark of the Universe 
and the Supreme Nine its deepest and most grateful appre- 
ciation for this action, which permits this club to realize its 
desire in this matter; 

And Further, for the gracious suggestion and privilege 
avail ourselves of the privilege. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL 





Northerners Discuss Co-operation and Improved Methods of Preservation—Greater Con- 
servation Urged in Address by Mayor—Officers Elected 





OsHKOSH, Wis., March 19.—Codperation and improved 
methods of forest preservation were the principal topics 
discussed at the annual meeting of the Northern Forest 
Protective Association held Wednesday, March 14, in the 
city hall at Marquette, Mich. Mayor F. H. Begole, the 
principal speaker, urged those interested in timberlands 
thruout the upper peninsula to unite in a great effort for 
the better conservation of the forests. 

The following officers were elected to serve during the 
ensuing year: 

President—C. V. R. Townsend, of Negaunee. 

Vice president—F. H. Smith, of Traverse City. 

Secretary—Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising. 

Treasurer—James F. Sherman, of Marquette. 


Directors—T. A. Green, Ontonagon; W. H. Johnston, Ish- 
peming; A. E. Miller and George J. Webster, Marquette. 





In his address, Mayor Begole said in part: 


Theodore Roosevelt, while President of the United States, 
said these words: ‘The time is coming when a man will be 





Cc. V. R. TOWNSEND, NEGAUNEE, MICH. 
Newly Elected President 


judged, not by what he has accumulated for himself from the 

common store, but for how well he has done his duty as a 

citizen and by what the ordinary citizen has gained in free- 

dom of opportunity because of his service for the common 
” 


This was more than a statement of fact, it was a prophecy. 
Plenty of men today are turning away from the arduous task 
of chasing the almighty dollar and are contributing more of 
their brain, time and energy to what Mr. Roosevelt calls the 
“common good.” 

This is the sentiment which pervades the management of 
the Northern Forest Protective Association. Its principal ob- 
ject at the time of organization was to protect the property of 
its contributing members against the ravages of forest fires 
and the encroachments of trespassers. 

Those of us who bave had an opportunity of observing the 
painstaking and systematic work of its secretary-forester, Mr. 
Wyman, supported by the splendid men who have served at 
diferent times on its board of directors, know how much has 
been accomplished in reducing the forest fire losses on the 
upper peninsula os Michigan. 

I quote from former President Taft, who says: “The 
problem is how to save and how to utilize; how to conserve 
and still develop ; for no sane person can contend that it is for 
the common good that nature’s blessings are only for unborn 
generations.” 

The proper handling of these great forests of maple, birch, 
hemlock, spruce, cedar, tamarack and balsam, our natural 
heritage of Cloverland, is one of the most urgent economical 

roblems which are today confronting us. Let the Northern 
forest Protective Association take up the discussion of this 
problem. By doing so you will become an active instrumen- 
tality in contributing service for common good. 


Report of Secretary 


Thomas B. Wyman, secretary of the association and 
superintendent of Wyman’s School of the Woods, at 
Munising, presented his report. He said that the associa- 
tion worked in twenty-seven districts during the last year 
and in these districts 101 fires occurred. He added: 


Of these 101 fires, fifty-three were incipient and handled 
without difficulty, so that of the total number of fires re- 
ported, only forty-eight were of such consequence as to be- 
come at all threatening. The area burned over by fire totaled 
17,144 acres, of which area 10,570 acres were open plains, 
2,606 acres open swamp, 2,733 acres in slashings and 686 in 
meadow land, The small remainder burned over occurred 
= — forest, hardwood forests and hardwood regeneration 
ands. 

The total losses to timber, harvested material and buildings 
occasioned by these fires amounted to $4,386.50, and of this 
total loss, the actual loss to members was but $1,634.50; and 
this total loss to our membership based upon a total listed 
area of 2,000,000 acres, valued at the extremely conservative 
figure of $15 an acre, makes the total percentage of loss to 
our membership but 1-184 of 1 percent. 

It has been the custom of your wardens to take care of 
all fires in the proximity of listed lands; and, in fact, in order 
to protect the contributing acreage, we are obliged to patrol 
full three times the listed acreage. Of the 17,144 acres 
burned over during the season, 12,480 acres were on lands 
not contributing to this association, leaving but 4,664 acres of 
listed land upon which fires occurred. 

Your association has admitted to membership during the 
last season the following companies and individuals: Na- 
tional Pole Co., Escanaba; South Shore Cedar Co., Dollar- 
ville; Hanson Land Co., Grayling; Cloverland Timber Co., 
Trout Lake; John “Beveridge, St. Ignace; Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet; Jones & Kerry, St. Ignace; R. A. Harris, 
St. Ignace; and Wilwin Lumber Co., Trout Lake. 

Each year marks some advance in matters of codperation 
between this association and other agencies, and it is believed 
that at the present time there is no agency in the upper 
peninsula which does not realize and approve of the work 
which this association is doing. In some localities coijpera- 
tion has come slowly, but we hope that, once obtained, we may 
have the continued friendship and coédperation of every town- 
ship, municipality and operating agent within the scope of 
our patrol. 

Michigan, at one time the greatest timber State of the 
union, has been steadily cutting into her supplies and burn- 
ing over the cut-over areas so that there is but little regenera- 
tion of value on the great pine plains, the original growth of 
which was valued in the millions. The Public Domain Com- 
mission of Michigan is now asking for sufficient funds to per- 
mit a rational system of reforestation and the development of 
forests which will, in a period of years, return to the State 
many times more than the original outlay and designate our 
State as a leader in reforestation. I hope that every mem- 
ber of this association will lend his individual aid in secur- 
ing for the Public Domain Commission proper consideration 
of its request, 

For the season of 1917 I ask the coéperation of every mem- 
ber of this association as well as a friendly interest by every 
citizen of this peninsula. While private forests are consid- 
ered by many as being of no public concern, permit me to say 
that the retention of forests, either under private or public 
ownership, benefits the public, and the harvesting of private 
forest material liberates to the public both labor and the re- 
turns therefor—the two necessary items for successful com- 
munity progress. Every effort should be put forward by each 
individual to-see that waste is either eliminated or consumed, 
and the greatest opportunity in this line rests in your con- 
— opportunity to advance the cause of forest fire preven- 

ion, 


Following the secretary’s report, talks were given by 
H. C. Hilton, supervisor of the United States forest re- 
serve at East Tawas, Mich., on ‘‘Government Methods of 
Slash Disposal’’; Arthur Koehler, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on ‘‘ Selling What the Logger 
Leaves’’; J. J. Conolly, superintendent of motive power 
for the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway, on ‘‘New 
Spark Arresting Devices’’; A. H. Lucas, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; W. H. Hart, an official of 
the same road; George D. McCormick, traveling engineer 
on the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, and John Herron, 
master mechanic of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantie. 
The latter four men discussed codperation between the 
forest protective agencies and the railroads. 

A. H. Watts, local Boy Scout executive, gave an inter- 
esting talk on codperation between the forest protective 
agencies and the Boy Scout organization, pointing out the 
many ways in which the scouts can be of material assist- 
ance in the conservation of forests. 


_J. F. Sherman, of Marquette, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, presented his report at the close of the talks. 
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ASSERTS ASPHALT SHINGLES ARE OF POOR QUALITY 





Chemist’s Report of Analysis Shows Low Point at Which Body Filler Melts—Resist Heat 
for Only a Short Time and Are Too Flimsy 





Boston, Mass., March 21.—Further evidence of the 
flimsy construction of asphalt shingles and their gen- 
eral unsatisfactoriness as substitutes for wood is told 
ina remarkable report submitted to the Boston building 
department by a prominent firm of chemists, headed by 
one of the leading professors of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Among other interesting 
things, this official report to the city of Boston shows 
that claims frequently made in the big advertising 
campaigns of the asphalt shingle manufacturers are 
false. It also is clear that the claim frequently made 
in asphalt shingle advertising that ‘‘ wooden roofs are 
dangerous—use asphalt shingles’’ is really ridiculous 
in view of the facts. 

References are made in the report, which follows, 
to a previous official test of asphalt shingles made for 
the city of Boston, an account of which was published 
a few months ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

: Boston, Feb. 8, 1917. 
City OF Boston, BuiLDING DEPARTMENT, 

901 City Hall Annex, 

Boston, Mass. 
ittention of Mr. l’atrick O’Hearn. 
Case 13637 

Gentlemen: On July 11, 1916, we reported to you results 
of our tests on four samples of so-called asphalt shingles, On 
eb. 2, 1917 your Mr. Glover handed the writer two more 
samples, marked No. 8 and No. 9 respectively, to be tested in 
«a similar manner to the previous. 

We have tested these samples as requested and for purposes 
of comparison are incorporating the results with the results 
on the samples previously obtained. ‘The present report is 
merely our previous report of July 11 augmented by the tests 
on these two samples and such comments as we have to make 
on these two samples 
Analysis No.... 108609 108612 108614 108615 A1622 A1623 
Cr No.1 No.4 No.6 No.7? No.8 No.9 
‘Thickness, inches 0.12 0.19 0.14 0.19 0.12 0.13 
Wt. Der sq. ft, 

OUNCER 0.64% 10.85 15.90 11.80 15.77 11.38 11.00 
\sphaltie bin 1- 

Cleo Wiican ee Mew 65 nD AY SF 46 
Mineral topping, 

Os cewee ee ae 41 25 35 32 47 41 
Fibrous backing, 

oe ad om ee 14 10 10 15 16 3 

Results in Ounces Per Square Foot 





Asphaltie binder 4.88 10.33 6.49 8.36 5.06 
Mineral topping. 4.45 3.97 4.13 5.05 4.51 
librous backing. 1.52 1.60 1.18 2.56 1.43 
Nature of min- 

eral topping.. @) (?) (*) (4) (5) 


° e) 
_ Red slate. “Green quartz. “Silicate schist slate. ‘Vitri- 
fied brick or native stone. Red slate. “Gray slate. 


Fibre Analysis of Backing, % 


Sample ...0..0+ No.1 No.4 No.6 No. No.8 No.9 
Jute or Manila... 15 10 10 10 5 20 
Rag (cotton)... G5 70 7 65) 75 80 60 
Chemical wood.. 10 10 10 10 5 10 
Ground wood. 5 Trace Trace None 5 5 
WOE oi nics sane 5 10 5. 5 5 5 
Tests on Asphalitic Binder 

Saponification 

WARGO osc cae» 21 19 119 29 50 52 
equivalent to 

saponifiable 

matter, %.... i11 10 61 15 25 27 
Melting point, 

NORE Wo eneinn' € ia 221 271 252 259 198 208 


We have, as requested, also calculated the proportions of 
the various ingredients which will be present in a square foot 
of each shingle, if it were built up to a thickness of 4 inch 
in the same proportions. 


Result in Ounces 


SQMP1E? 0000000 No.1 No.4 No.6 No.7? No.8 No.9 
\sphaltic binder 10.17 13.60 11.59 11.00 8.73) 9.73 
Mineral topping. 9.27 5.25 7.37 6.64 11.10 8.67 
Fibrous backing. 3.17 2.09 QAL 3.11 3.17 2.76 
Total weight per 

rE 0 1 a Rar 22.61 20.92 21.07 20.75 23.60 21.16 


The above tabulation, we believe, contains the figures which 
you desire. We can elaborate on them somewhat in line with 
the questions in your letter of June 15. 

1. Composition of the so-called felt base: You will note 
that in each case the felt base contains very little wool. In 
spite of the fact that these are referred to by the makers as 
long fiber wool felts, the results of our tests do not surprise 
us. The writer was told cecently by a manufacturer of felt 
asphalt roofing that it was practically impossible to get any 
wool at the present time and that the manufacturers were 
using rags and old papers. ‘The presence of chemical wood 
and ground wood in these samples is doubtless due to the use 
of papers in making the felt. You will note that in each 
case the main constituent of the fibers is cotton rag. The 
Jute manila is doubtless added to give extra toughness. 

2. Composition of the body or so-called asphalt filler: 
In three of the samples, namely, Nos. 1, 4 and 7, the binder 
appears to be essentially asphalt. The saponification value 
would indicate that a small amount of some such oil as 
linseed had been added to the asphalt probably to give it more 
flexibility. Calculating from the saponification value, the 
amount of oil is about 10 percent of the filler in each of these 
three samples. In the case of sample No. 6, however, the 
saponification value is much higher and would indicate about 
60 percent of oil. We would call your attention to the melt- 
ing points of the asphalt binders. On sample No. 1 the melt- 
ing point was 221° F. This is only 9 degrees above the 
boiling point of water. The other samples are considerably 
higher. Other things being equal, the higher the melting 
point the less tendency there will be for the asphalt to ooze. 


3. Of what material is the top or weather portion? The 
topping in each case consists of a crushed mineral. On 
sample No, 1 it is a mixture of red slate and green quartz, 
quite finely ground and presenting a smoother surface than 
the other three samples. On sample No. 4 it is a ground rock 
belonging to the general class of silicate schists. The par- 
ticles are larger and the surface is quite rough. On sample 
No. 6 it is ground slate in medium_particles presenting a 
fairly rough surface. On sample No. 7 it appears to be either 
a vitrified brick or a native stone. ground rather finely and 
presenting a fairly rough surface similar to No. 6. 

4. How fireproof is the shingle? For the test of resist- 
ance to fire, we heated small pieces of steel of about the same 
size and shape to approximately the same temperature in a 
furnace. These pieces were then placed on each of the 
shingles while red hot. ‘There was not a great deal of differ- 
ence in the behavior of the samples. In each case they re- 
sisted the heat for a short time, but as soon as sufficient heat 
had penetrated to soften the asphalt, it began to ooze out 
and then took fire. Samples No. 1 and No. 4 appeared to 
be the least resistant and sample No. 7 was the best. 

5. The questions in this paragraph are answered above. 
There is practically no long wool fiber in any of the samples. 
The proportions of asphalt and topping, also the weight per 
square foot, we have given above. 


6. The proportions of the ingrediexzts of the samples when 


built up to a thickness of %4 inch, and also the weight per 
square foot, you will also find above in the tabulated results. 


General Summary 


The proportions of the ingredients in the four samples are 
fairly uniform when brought to the same basis, that is, 4- 
inch thickness, the average of the four being as follows: 





Asphaltic binder, ounces 1.6 
PE UeRrere COMMINIEL, VQUTICES 6 o:0. 0/66. o. 5 ao 000 tidre'ee.0' 8 oe 6'n%e' were ‘tok 
WIDTOUS’ PACKINE,. OUNCES ..056 66 séc0ers 6 eee cae 2.6 

ECAR ONG NMR ENO chiar ialo.'9 166 RiSim: wi51 eo Wiiaies 0,6 oraiwoitere erates eldee 21.3 


None of the shingles is as resistant to fire as slate or as- 
bestos. The test which we applied was a severe one, much 
more severe probably than would be met in service. The chief 
source of danger would be: (1) Sufficient heat or heat ap- 
plied for sufficient length of time to cause the asphalt to ooze 
out and take fire; (2) the curling up of the shingle with con- 
sequent exposure of the under side, which is merely felt of an 
inflammable nature. An increase in thickness would increase 
the stiffness and decrease the tendency to curl. Samples No. 
1 and No. 6, which were about 14-inch in thickness, were much 
flimsier than the other two samples, which were about 1/5- 
inch in thickness. These two latter, namely, Nos. 4 and 7, 
were fairly stiff but in our opinion they should be still more 
stiff to insure that they will lie flat and not curl up. We 
should recommend that these shingles be made not less than 
14-inch thick to give the necessary stiffness. 

The above remarks beginning with the paragraph No. 1 
are taken from our previous report and apply to the first four 
samples. In regard to the iast two samples, we would com- 
ment as follows: 

I. Composition of the so-called felt base: The felt base 
in the last two samples is in no marked way different from 
those of the previous samples, being composed mainly of rag 
fibers and containing only about 5 percent of wool. 

II. Composition of the body or so-called asphalt filler: 
The last two samples are considerably different from the 
previous ones in this respect. You will note that sample No. 
6 contained about 61 percent of saponifiable oil, whereas Nos. 
1, 4 and 7 contained only about 10 to 15 percent. Samples 
No. 8 and 9, however, lie petween these ranges and each con- 
tains about 25 percent of saponifiable matter which we judge 
to be a drying oil such as linseed. 

The melting points of the asphaltic binder on these samples, 
Nos. 8 and 9, are also somewhat lower than on the previous. 
We wish to call your attention, however, to the fact that in 
the case of the latter samples on account of lack of time, 
we employed a different method for the melting point deter- 
mination and consequently the results are not strictly com- 
parable. Our previous tests were made by the so-called ‘Cube 
Method,” and on the present samples by the Capillary Tube 
Method. 

III. Composition of the top or weather portion: On 
both of the samples, Nos. 8 and 9, we should judge the top- 
ping to be crushed slate—red in the case of No. 8, gray in the 
case of No. 9; on beth samples the particles are of medium 
fineness. 

IV. Fireproofness: As regards fireproofness, we made no 
tests on Nos. 8 and 9 since our previous tests were entirely 
relative and we have not sufficient amount of the previous 
samples with which to comnare the present ones. 

In regard to the general appearance of these samples, we 
should class samples 8 and 9 as quite similar to each other 
aside from color. Number 9 is rather more flimsy than No. 
8. Both of them are somewhat similar in general appearance 
to the previous No. 6 sample, but the composition of the 





binder is somewhat different and the color of the slate is also 
— and the surface not quite so smooth as on the No. 6 
sample. 
If there is any more information which we can give you, 
we trust you will call upon us. 
Yours very truly, 
ArtTHoR D. LittLe (INC.). 
Roger C. Griffin, Chief Analyst. 





ASPHALT SHINGLE MEN GET A HEARING 


Boston, Mass., March 20.—Asphalt shingle manufac- 
turers equipped with their familiar outfit of merchandis- 
ing paraphernalia were at the State House recently to 
prosecute their carefully planned campaign to force these 
patented substitutes for wood upon the roofs cf Boston 
homes, contrary to the expert judgement of the city’s 
building commissioner and board of appeal. The occa- 
sion was a hearing before the committee on metropolitan 
affairs on the petition of Robert W. Nason, an attorney 
believed to be acting in behalf of the asphalt shingle 
men’s trade association, that specification as to the 
quality of asphalt roofing should be substituted for the 
provision in the present law which reads: ‘‘of a quality, 
weight and thickness satisfactory to the building com- 
missioner.’’ 

The lumber dealers are taking no part whatever in the 
present controversy, altho they are convinced that it is a 
regular part of the asphalt shingle trade association’s 
campaign to discredit wood shingles and have them 
banned by the building ordinances of cities and towns 
before lobbying to have asphalt shingles admitted as a 
legal substitute. 

Stewart F. Berry, field secretary of the Prepared 
Roofing & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies at today’s seance in the State House, 
but he neglected to explain what happened to asphalt 
shingles at Rome, N. Y., when they were tested with 
wood shingles which had been coated with fire resistant 
paint. 





BOX FACTORY ENLARGING ITS PLANT 


NorFro.k, VA., March 19.—The Emrich Box & Lumber 
Co., of this city, has started the erection of a large addi- 
tion to its mill at the intersection of Liberty and Four- 
teenth streets. The company has acquired the property 
adjoining its plant, giving it all the frontage on Liberty 
Street from Fourteenth Street to the Belt Line Railroad, 
covering an entire block. An additional railroad track has 
been laid, giving the company sidings on both sides of its 
property. With these improvements the company will 
have a daily capacity of between 75,000 and 100,000 feet 
of lumber. It now employs seventy-five men, but will in- 
erease the number to 100, as soon as new machinery is 
installed. The company manufactures all kinds of wooden 
boxes, both in shook and nailed up, catering to local trade, 
as well as shipping in carloads. William A. Emich, owner 
and general manager of the business, is an experienced box 
manufacturer in all of its branches. Howard W. Emrich 
is assistant manager and John Duncan is superintendent 
of the plant. 





GARAGES, RETAILERS’ BIG OPPORTUNITY 





(Concluded from Front Page) 


plan and wall section, and is accom- 
panied by a bill of materials and 
simple altho sufficiently complete speci- 
fications. It will be noted that all 
the plans provide for two entrances 
and work space on the inside so that 
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FLOOR PLAN NO. 97 





repaired. 


FLOOR PLAN NO. 100 plans. 







FLOOR PLAN NO. 99 


the car may be easily overhauled and 


The plan, bill of material and speci- 
fications for any of the garages here 
illustrated will be sold separately for 
$1; and inasmuch as many retail lum- 
bermen will undoubtedly desire the 
complete set of five to show to pros- 
pective customers, a special price of 
$4 has been made upon the set of five 








FLOOR PLAN NO. 98 
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FLCOR PLAN NO, 101 
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WAR WITH GERMANY BELIEVED INEVITABLE 


Sinking of Three More American Vessels Intensifies 
Situation—Speculation of Officials Over Outcome 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—It is generally admitted 
in official circles that war with Germany is inevitable. It 
may not come for a few weeks, but it is certain to come 
unless Germany brings the ruthless submarine campaign 
to an abrupt end, which is not believed to be within the 
realm of probability. 

No high official has permitted himself to be quoted as 
saying that ‘‘a state of war exists.’’ There is a lot more 
excitement in newspaper headlines and editorials than 
one can find anywhere in Washington, But this is not 
surprising. When the United States enters the war it will 
go in calmly, but with a firm determination to vindicate 
our neutral rights on the seas and go to the mat with the 
German submarines. There will be little excitement about 
it, so far as Federal officials are concerned. 

Meanwhile, every effort is being bent toward putting 
the Navy in the best shape possible to take care of any 
emergency which may reasonably be expected to develop 
within the next few weeks or months. 

There is little thought of raising a huge army to send 
into the trenches of Europe. President Wilson is said 
not even to be seriously thinking along that line. He may 
issue a call for 500,000 volunteers for home defense and 
to provide a large force for training purposes in addition 
to the regular military establishment. But Mr. Wilson 
has no thought of asking for an army of 2,000,000 or 
3,000.000 to be sent to Europe. 

The sirking of the steamers City of Memphis, Illinois 
and Vigilancia by German submarines in a single day 
rather took the breath of official Washington. High offi- 
cials had accepted as a matter of course the attack which 
sent down the Algonquin, which apparently received some 
sort of warning. The City of Memphis and probably the 
Illinois were warned, also, but the Vigilancia was sunk 
without warning. All of these ships, despite the partial 
warning given, were sunk in violation of international 
law. 

While senators and representatives are declaring in 
vigorous language that the sinking of the three steamers 
last named is clearly an act of war, calling for quick 
retaliation in kind, Mr. Wilson is taking a calm view of 
the situation. He may call a special session before the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN goes to press for this week, hav- 
ing Congress mect a week hence instead of April 16, but 
some of his closest friends doubt this. 

The President told one man known to be close to him 
that he could not see the necessity for calling Congress to- 
gether at this time. There is little Congress could do 
just now, aside from providing further appropriations, 
which are not yet required, and passing a formal declara- 
tion, which the President does not want just now. 

Mr, Wilson is reading every scrap of reliable informa- 
tion he can get hold of which reflects public sentiment 
thruout the country, not confining himself to the editorial 
saying of leading newspapers. He thinks he understands 
the temper of the American people with regaru to the in- 
ternational situation. Instead of being rampant for war, 
Mr. Wilson is convinced the average American wishes to 
keep out of actual war if this can be accomplished with 
honor and national self-respect, but not otherwise. Fur- 
thermore, he believes that Americans, taken by and large, 
want to go into this war with their eyes wide open and 
steady nerves and have no desire to plunge in while 
blinded by momentary passion over some fresh outrage of 
the sea. 

Officials are trying to take a common sense view of the 
problem of protecting American ships. For example, 
Great Britain has been striving to solve the problem of 
how successfully to counteract the submersible, covering 
a period of more than two years. The British Admiralty 
has increased the percentage of protection to British and 
allied ships entering her ports, but the sinkings continue, 
and Germany is now contending that in February, with her 
campaign not going full swing, she sank nearly 800,000 
tons of ships which were attempting to enter or leave Brit- 
ish and allied ports. This is vastly larger than the aggre- 
gate of the figures made public by the British Admiralty. 
The figures may be somewhat exaggerated, but many 
officials here believe they probably are fairly accurate. 

The United States Navy can not be reasonably ex- 
pected to solve the submarine riddle over night when Brit- 
ish naval geniuses, with vastly larger facilities, have been 
unable to do so in more than two years. It is the confident 
belief of American officials that Yankee ingenuity will 
ultimately solve the submarine problem at least to the ex- 
tent of devising means by which the presence of sub- 
marines, no matter how deeply they may be submerged, 
can be detected at relatively long distances, thus enabling 
the surface craft to give them a wide berth. 

At present there is not a great deal which the Navy 
can do aside from continuing the work of effectively arm- 
ing American ships and sending them out prepared at 
least to defend themselves against unlawful attack. 

Germany’s persistence in conduct which is certain to 
force the United States into the war actively when every 
responsible German official must know that neither the 
Government nor the people of this country wish to fight 
Germany is causing no little speculation in official and 
diplomatic circles. It even is hinted that Germany has 
some hidden motive for wishing the United States in the 
war. It is suggested that this may be somewhat in the 
nature of a peace plot, to set up the plea that Germany 
can not fight the entire world, or that German officials de- 


sire to make absolutely certain that the United States will 
actively participate in the peace conference which is to 
end the war and will not consent to a settlement which 
does not guarantee the vital national interests of the 
Central Powers as well as the Entente nations. 

Certainly, war appears to loom right ahead. Nobody 
ean tell exactly when or just how, but officials generally 
see it coming quickly. 

Some officials who usually are understood to speak for 
the President are known to feel that perhaps the most 
important work the United States could do for European 
nations in the event of hostilities is to keep American 
factories running day and night turning out supplies for 
the Allies, The Allies are in no special need of men on 
the western front, where an American army naturally 
would go. They have probably two men to every German, 
and possibly two guns to every German gun. But they are 
calling for more supplies of every description. 

On the other hand, if a large army were raised in this 
country it would be necessary to stop work on contracts 
for the Entente nations and manufacture munitions and 
equipment and foodstuffs for our own army. This would 
seriously hurt the Allies, 





SETTLEMENT OF RAILWAY CONTROVERSY 
'  GAUSES REJOICING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—There was great rejoic- 
ing in official circles when the news was flashed from New 
York early this morning that an agreement had been 
signed by the National Conterence Committee of the 
Railways and the four brotherhood chiefs, thus eliminat- 
ing the danger of a nationwide strike at a time when the 
international situation is more critical than ever before. 

That the railroad managers came out of the New York 
conference in a vastly stronger position than the men is 
freely conceded here. Whereas Secretary of the Interior 
Lane found the men adamant, after a hard struggle he 
convinced the managers that the big, patriotic thing for 
them to do was to yield the eight-hour day, with a compro- 
mise on pro rata pay for overtime instead of time and 
a half. 

The agreement was reached long before it was known 
that the United States would hand down a decision up- 
nolding the constitutionality of the Adamson eight-hour 
law. Consequently it can not be said that the railroad 
managers knew the nature of the decision in advance. 
In point of fact they were moved most largely by the in- 
creasingly critical situation which developed following 
the sinking of American steamers on Saturday by German 
submarines, A final appeal by Secretary Lane, based on 
patriotic grounds moved the managers to unanimous ac- 
tion, altho it had failed to budge the brotherhood chiefs, 
who apparently stood pat, determined to win their victory 
while the opportunity was ripe. 

Taken in connection with the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the case involving the constitutionality of the Adamson 
eight-hour law, in which the validity of the act is upheld, 
developments today of interest to the railroads were 
highly important and far-reaching. The Supreme Uourt’s 
decision, the majority opinion in which was handed down 
by Chief Justice White, occasioned great surprise among 
railroad men. It also surprised some brotherhood men, 
who had stated it as their opinion shortly after the law 
was enacted that certain of its provisions were in conflict 
with the Federal constitution. 

The fact that the decision was handed down by a 
division of five to four indicates clearly that the railroad 
ofiicials had good ground for feeling the court would hold 
the law unconstitutional. The margin was a very close 
one, but the majority opinion is the one that stands, altho 
lawyers for generations doubtless will quote from the 
dissenting opinions of Associate Justices Day, Pitney, 
VanDevanter and McReynolds, in support of contentions 
against the validity of acts which interfere with the lib- 
erty of contract. 

A feature of the railroad situation as it stands today, 
with the officials accepting an eight-hour basic day with 
ten hours pay and pro rata pay for overtime work, be- 
comes of vast importance to the shippers of the country. 
The railroads agreed in advance to pay their brotherhood 
employees—380,000 in number—on this basis if the Su- 
preme Court upheld the validity of the statute. The in- 
crease was made to date from Jan. 1, which means that 
they must immediately find between $12,000,000 and 
$13,000,000 in back pay for the men. 

Just what the eight-hour day with pro rata pay will 
cost the railroads in the course of a year has not been 
definitely determined. It is believed $50,000,000 is a fair 
estimate, altho it probably will go considerably higher. 
The railroads can not be expected to pocket this additional 
expense, so shippers generally may expect further in- 
creases in rates. It will be a simple matter for the car- 
riers to demonstrate to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the existence of materially changed conditions and 
the like. 

Under the provision of the Adamson law the Hight- 
Hour Commission, of which Gen. George W. Goethals is 
chairman, and Commissioner Clark, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and George Rublee, formerly member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, are members, will make 
a close study of the operation of the new law. At the out- 
set the three commissioners will determine from the ree- 
ords of the carriers the exact amount due the men in 
back pay. 

Ultimately the shipping public, not to mention the trav- 
eling public, will have to pay the increase in wages to the 
brotherhood employees, This probably is not all, since 
other railroad employees may reasonably be expected to 
come forward when they regard conditions as ripe with a 
demand for an eight-hour day. 








President Wilson having gone on record repeatedly 
during the controversy between the brotherhoods and the 
railroads in favor of the eight-hour day, and having openly 
declared it was approved by society in general, it is by 
no means unreasonable to suppose that men engaged in 
other, industires will come forward with a demand for an 
eight-hour basic day. The fact that the brotherhood men 
are not to be confined to working eight hours out of 
twenty-four shows clearly that their principal complaint 
was not primarily against the ten-hour day. 

This feature of the case was fully threshed out when 
the controversy was at its height in this city last year, 
and when tne Adamson bill was pending in the Senate. 





MAY ORGANIZE WOODEN SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Federal Commissioner to Confer With Lumbermen and 
Shipbuilders on Mobilization of Resources 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Theodore Brent, mem- 
ber of the Federal Shipping Board, left this evening for 
the Pacific coast to confer with wooden ship builders and 
lumbermen generally regarding the proposed mobiliza- 
tion of resources for speedy construction of wooden ves- 
sels in large number if a sudden emergency should require 
largely increased tonnage on short notice. He is accom- 
panied by J. Y. Underwood, naval architect, formerly 
connected wtih the Navy Department. 

Mr. Brent will reach Los Angeles March 26. He will 
then proceed up the Coast, holding conferences at San 
Francisco March 28, at Portland April 2 and at Seattle 
April 4. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21—Members of the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board are satisfied that it is entirely 
feasible to organize the wooden shipbuilding industry 
in this country so that large numbers of moderate-sized 
ships can be turned out on short notice. Visions of 
ordinary lumber yards on the water front, supplied with 
stocks, turning out ocean-going wooden steamers appear 
before Chairman Denman and his associates. 

It is believed to be entirely probable that once the 
various yards fully organize their facilities for the 
work they will be able to turn out a vessel every four 
months from each set of stocks. This certainly will be 
the case with those yards that are now building ships. 

Even huge fleets of wooden ships to carry supplies to 
Europe and promote and safeguard American commerce 
are declared to be easily within the realm of the prac- 
ticable. A careful study of claims advanced by wooden 
hull builders of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts leave no 
serious doubt in the minds of members of the board that 
this type of vessel has wonderful potentialities as an 
emergency measure, and that vessels constructed of 
wood will last for many years and prove an excellent 
investment. 

The Shipping Board members are now making ar- 
rangements for hearings or conferences with wooden 
ship builders and leading lumbermen on the Pacific 
coast.- Commissioner Brent probably will make a trip 
to the Coast in the immediate future to meet these 
men. He will go to San Francisco, Portland and Seat- 
tle unless present plans are changed. 

It is estimated that 1,000 wooden ships would cost 
something like $200,000,000. While this would be a big 
investment, experts are sanguine that such a fleet could 
beat out the German U-boats and keep American com- 
merece on the seas, thus securing the safety of the 
United States. If the Germans should succeed in their 
campaign to starve England and her allies the United 
States would not be safe from Teutonic aggression. 

While many officials do not expect the German sub- 
marine campaign to succeed at the present rate of de- 
struction to merchant shipping, there is always a chance 
that it may be sufficiently successful to cripple the 
entente group of warring nations. Even if the chance 
of success were one in ten, it is declared that the United 
States should prepare for the worst and do so at the 
earliest practicable moment. 

In order to organize the wooden ship industry so that 
it would be capable of turning out ships at a rapid rate 
and in large numbers, additional legislation will be 
necessary. The board proposes to ask for such legisla- 
tion. Only the nation could finance the plan to build, 
say, 1,000 ships. Even at a cost of $200,000,000, it is 
believed the construction of such a fleet would be cheap 
insurance for the United States. It is even possible 
that if we get actively into the war the Allies would 
ultimately assist in bearing the financial burden. It 
is probable, however, that as an ally of Great Britain 
and France the United States would be expected to 
furnish not only the $200,000,000 required for wooden 
ships, but other and larger sums, as its ‘‘bit’’ in the 
war. 

Officers of the Southern Pine Association have ad- 
vised the Shipping Board that the association is pre- 
pared to cooperate in the fullest possible way with the 
board in making the campaign for wooden ships a suc- 
cess in every sense of the word. Letters have reached 
the board from a large number of lumbermen thruout 
the country offering the utmost facilities of their timber 
holdings and manufacturing plants. There is no doubt 
in the minds of members of the board that the supplies 
of material for wooden shipbuilders will be ample. 

Assisting the board in the work of organizing the 
engineers, the former having been invited by Chairman 
industry are F. A. Eustis and F. Wellington Clark, both 
Denman to come here and assist the board and the lat- 
ter having volunteered to help Mr. Eustis. Mr. Eustis is 
in charge of the wooden ship branch of the board’s work. 
Both men are fully convinced that the building of a 
large number of moderate sized or relatively small 
wooden ships would solve the shipping needs of the 
United States, serve well the immediate needs of the 
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Allies and would break the submarine campaign for all 
time, probably forcing an early end of the war. 

Ships of about 3,000 tons are believed to be the most 
desirable size. Naval men lean to big ships and com- 
mercial men are divided as to the relative utility of 
large and small ships. With the largest German sub- 
marines capable of carrying only fifteen torpedoes, it is 
pointed out by Mr. Clark that the construction of large 
merchant vessels, say up to 20,000 tons, plays right into 
the hands of the submarine commanders. One torpedo 
usually will sink any ship if properly placed. One hit 
in three is considered a good torpedo record. If a sub- 
marine sank five ships with its fifteen torpedoes the 
size of the vessels would be of vast importance. If 
they were 2,000 to 3,000 tons the maximum loss would 
be 15,000 tons. On the other hand, if they were 10,000 
tons to 20,000 tons the loss would be multiplied several 
times. Incidentally, the smaller and lighter vessels are 
much more difficult to hit. 

Mr. Clark has submitted the idea of a huge fleet of 
small wooden ships to the British Admiralty and it is 
now under consideration in London. Whether definite 
action has been taken upon it is not yet known. While 
the American wooden ship industry might not be able 
to fill large orders for both the United States and Great 
Britain, the British Admiralty, if it thinks well of the 
idea, could use wooden shipbuilding facilities elsewhere. 
In time, with the remarkable timber resources: of this 
country and its great expanse of water front on three 
coasts and on inland lakes and navigable rivers, this coun- 
try, it is believed, could turn out all the wooden ships 
that could reasonably be utilized by any or all of the 
Allies and the United States. 

The information in possession of the Shipping Board 
is that construction could be started immediately on as 
many ag 200 wooden ships of standardized types. One 
of the great problems will be in finding suitable motive 
power. The ‘‘electric drive’’ continues to be in the 
lead in this connection, since the big electric companies 
have facilities for turning out the generating machinery 
and motors in large numbers. 


WAR RISK BUREAU TO BROADEN ITS SCOPE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—Secretary McAdoo, 
following a meeting with the advisory board of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the director of that 
bureau, announced that owing to present conditions and 
with a view more thoroly to facilitate the commerce of 
the United States, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
would broaden the scope of its operations and more gen- 
erally insure cargoes and vessels bound to European 
countries. Future policies will cover practically every- 
thing except guns, arms and ammunition. 





FREIGHT CAR MARKET MORE ACTIVE 


Some big buyers are in the market for freight cars 
which will require more lumber than any other orders 
placed since early in January. The Chicago & North 
Western Railway has asked for prompt submission of bids 
on 2,000 gondolas. Alternate propositions are wanted on 
cars with heavy steel underframes and steel side frames 
with wooden bodies, and on wooden cars with composite 
wood and steel underframes. The Cincinnati Abattoir 
Co. is inquiring for fifty beef refrigerator cars. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway has just ordered 
800 refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The Union Railroad, a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is figuring on 750 steel gon- 
dola or hopper cars. The total number of cars under 
negotiation is close to 10,000, indicating a larger de- 
mand than any other time since the middle of January. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway continues to 
figure on 1,000 box and 1,000 hopper cars and the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway on 1,000 box and 1,000 flats. 
The Havana Central Railroad is in the market for 300 
20-ton flat, 100 25-ton flat, 200 30-ton flat and 300 30- 
ton box ears. The Florida East Coast Railway is under- 
stood to have ordered 150 flat and 100 ventilated box 
cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. 
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BEGIN CONSTRUCTION OF TEXAS MILL 


BEAuMONT, TEX., March 19.—Construction of the new 
sawmill at Voth by the Keith Lumber Co. to replace the 
plant destroyed by fire on December 20, 1916, was begun 
today. J. Frank Keith, president of the company, re- 
turned today from Huttig, Ark., where he purchased the 
machinery of a sawmill which had been in operation there 
only a short time. The machinery is practically new and 
is of the most modern type. The price paid was $30,000. 
Men are dismantling the plant and the machinery will be 
shipped to Beaumont within two weeks. 

The new plant will be a double band mill with a capa- 
city of 100,000 feet daily, or 15,000 feet more than that 
of the old plant. The new mill will cost approximately 
$100,000 and will be in operation by the middle of June. 

The fire which destroyed the Keith mill last December 
started from a hot box under the main plant. The planer, 
most of the dolly way and most of the lumber and sheds 
were saved. The loss on the main plant was close to $100,- 
000, Wu.ca was largely covered by insurance. The loss to 
the physical property, however, was materially increased 
by the loss of business caused by the inability of the com- 
pany to fill its orders. The mill was operating full time 
when it was destroyed. 





THE Forestry Quarterly has been succceeded by the 
Journal of Forestry, which is to be published monthly 
except for the four summer months, at a subscription 
price of $3 a year or 50 cents for single copies. The new 
periodical will be published by the Society of American 
Foresters and also succeeds the former publications of 
that organization. B, E. Fernow will be editor-in-chief, 
and Raphael Zon managing editor. 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION DISPOSES OF MUCH WORK 


An 








New Conference Rulings—Oregonians Seek 
Thru Routing—Staves Accorded Lumber Rates 


[By ODELL] 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—According to a state- 
ment made public tonight by the Commission on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association, a reduction 
from 171,005 ears to 99,774 cars has been made in the last 
three weeks by the railroads of the country in the num- 
ber of freight cars, loaded and empty, held at various 
points because they could not be moved. A reduction of 
nearly 25,000 cars was made during the week ended 
March 10. The rapid progress made in the direction of 
reducing car accumulations is attributed mainly to the 
‘*Clean-Up Week’’ which the railroads of the country 
were asked to observe. With the arrival of spring 
weather it is believed operating conditions will be so 
much improved that further reduction can be made in ear 
accumulations, thus expediting all classes of freight. 





ANNOUNCES ADOPTION OF CONFERENCE 
RULINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced the adoption of the following 
conference rulings: 

“Where a shipper petitions the commission to require a 
carrier to establish rates dependent upon the declared value 
or the agreed value of the property transported, a hearing 
will be had and an order will issue based thereon. 

“Where a carrier petitions the commission to be authorized 
to establish rates dependent upon the declared value or the 
agreed value of the property transported, the commission 
will investigate the reasonableness and propriety of the pro- 
posed rates in such manner and by such means as it shall 
deem proper, and where the commission finds no cause for 
refusing to permit the carrier to establish such rates, an order 
will be entered granting the desired authority conditioned on 
due filing thereafter with the commission of any tariff 
schedules pursuant to such order. Any rate so authorized 
by order of the commission upon the petition of a carrier 
will be subject to suspension on protest and to attack on 
complaint in the same manner as any other rate carried in 
a tariff duly filed with the commission. 

“That it is not lawful for a carrier subject to this act to 
issue thru bills of lading under an arrangement with a water 
or other carrier for a continuous carriage until rates ap- 
plicable to such carriage or shipment, under schedule law- 
fujly filed with this commission by such water or other 
carrier, shall have become effective.” 





ASSOCIATION AND OTHERS FILE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—The Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association has filed a complaint against the 
Southern Pacific Railway Co., Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. and eastern connections, urging the estab- 
lishment of joint rates on lumber from Willamette Valley 
points to destinations in Montana, Wyoming, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, based on the 
Portland rate. 

The complaint calls attention to the fact that the shippers 
in the Willamette Valley do not enjoy joint thru rates on 
shipments to the East. Effective Jan. 1, 1917, the Southern 
Pacific filed local and proportional freight tariff No. 235-D, 
I. C. C. No. 3830. This tariff publishes rates applicable to 
carload shipments of forest products from Willamette Valley 
points to Portland from points on the main and branch lines 
of the Southern Pacific. These local or proportional rates 
vary from 5 to 13 cents per 100 pounds. 

Some transcontinental tariffs and other tariffs, the com- 
plaint states, name joint rates applicable to shipments in 
carloads of forest products over various routes from Portland 
and common points in the Coast Group to certain points east 
of the Montana-North Dakota State line on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, Burlington, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Soo lines. Most of the tariffs carry local 
rates to the Montana-North Dakota line and joint rates be- 
yond. These rates, however, do not apply from Willamette 
Valley points to destinations in the States named above. 
Rates to those points are made up of combinations on Port- 
land, ranging from 5 to 13 cents above the Portland rate. 

Willamette Valley lumbermen are in direct and active com- 
petition with Portland mills and the existing rate adjustment 
shuts them out of important markets. The Willamette 
Valley shippers have asked the railroads involved to establish 
joint rates. They are wholly dependent upon the Southern 
Pacific to move their products to Portland for connection 
with lines operating to the eastward. 

The present rates are declared to be arbitrary and ex- 
cessive, unjust and unreasonable, both inherently and rela- 
tively, in comparison with rates to the same destinations 
from Portland, and unjustly discriminatory. The commis- 
sion is asked to issue a cease and desist order and to establish 
the Portland basis of joint rates or other reasonable and just 
rates for the future. 

The Red River Lumber Co., of Westwood, Cal., has filed a 
complaint against the Southern Pacific and connecting lines, 
asking $3,018 reparation on a large number of carloads of 
box shooks shipped in 1915 and 1916 from Westwood to 
Louviers Powder Works, Colorado, on the Denver & Rio 
Grande road. Shipments moved on rates of 47 cents and 39 
cents per 100 pounds. Complainant contends 33 cents would 
have been a reasonable and just rate. 

A complaint filed by the Ewauna Box Co., of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., urges the commission to reconsider a former decision 
in which it held that southern Oregon shippers were not 
entitled to recover reparation on shipments of box shooks 
and lumber to various California destinations. The com- 
plainant shipped several hundred cars of box shooks from 
Klamath Falls in 1914 and 1915. The Southern Pacific Co. 
later filed a tariff reducing the rates to the basis of rates 
contemporaneously maintained from Westwood, Cal. The 
readjustment was the result of numerous conferences between 
lumber and box producers in northern California and southern 
Oregon and the Southern Pacific. The Southern Pacific 
officials expressed a willingness to make reparation on the 
basis of the reduced rates. The commission approved and 
ordered payment of reparation to all California producers 
months ago, but denied the application of the Ewauna Box Co. 

, 


on the ground that there was no evidence of record showing 
the rates to have been unreasonable. In view of the pay- 
ment of reparation to the California shippers, the complainant 
does not feel it got a square deal in the denial of its applica- 
tion of Dec. 21, last. 

The Carrollton Excelsior & Fuel Co., of New Orleans, has 
filed a complaint against the New Orleans & Northeastern 
Railroad Co. et al., attacking the reasonableness of the rate 
on excelsior in carloads between New Orleans and Hatties- 
burg, Miss. The rate is 16 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds. Complaint states that the same com- 
modity is moved from Enterprise, Miss., to New Orleans, an 
equal length of haul for $11 less a car, less a $5 belting 
charge, making the actual difference in the charge between 
the points involved of $16 a car. 





SILO STAVES TAKE LUMBER RATES 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—In a decision handed down 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds that thé 
charges collected by the Baltimore & Ohio, Southwestern and 
other lines on shipments of wooden silo staves and rafters 
in carload and less than carload lots, from Napanee, Ind., to 
interstate destinations are ‘‘unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded and exceed the charges based on a rating not 
in excess of that contemporaneously maintained on lumber of 
the kind from which the staves and rafters were made.” 
Reparation is granted on certain less than carload shipments. 
The Napanee Lumber & Manufacturing Co. filed a complaint 
attacking the rates involved. 

The decision points out that the only operation performed 
by complainant on the staves is end matching, which is 
claimed not to effect a distinct manufacturing operation, being 
merely analogous to tongues and grooves on lumber. De- 
fendants contended that the traffic of the Napanee company 
is different commercially from lumber. The commission cites 
several cases in which it has held that certain forest products 
alleged to have gone thru manufacturing processes that 
enhanced their value have been given lumber rates. Silo 
staves and rafters from Napanee will take the lumber rates 
on and after May 15 for a period of two years. 

In another decision the commission holds that the rates 
charged the Dallas Cooperage & Woodenware Co. by the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad and connections on rough staves 
and heading from Fordyce, ‘Camden and certain other Arkan- 
sas points and from Monroe and other specified Louisiana 
points to Oakcliff, Tex., are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the rates on these commodities to Dallas. Oak- 
cliff is within the corporate limits of the City of Dallas but 
1.6 miles outside the Dallas switching district. The commis- 
sion holds the same rate should apply to both destinations 





and directs the Santa Fe to establish rates on this basis 
June 1. 
RATES ON LUMBER DECLARED NOT UNREASON- 


ABLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 20.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission holds that 
existing rates on lumber in carloads from Snyders, Wis., to 
points in Minnesota and North Dakota on the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific railways are not shown to be un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. A complaint filed by the 
Connor Lumber Co. against the Great Northern and other 
roads is ordered dismissed. The commission says: 

“Prior to March 20, 1913, a rate of 8 cents applied on hard 
and soft lumber from Snyders and other points in the so- 
ealled Crandon group to Minnesota Transfer, and a rate of 
10 cents applied on posts, poles, lath, shingles, flooring, ceil- 
ing, and other articles taking lumber rates. On that date 
piling was included with hard and soft lumber, taking the 
8-cent rate. These rates applied until April 15, 1916, sub- 
sequently to the filing of the complaints herein, when a joint 
rate of 9 cents was established from Snyders to Minnesota 
Transfer on hard and soft lumber and piling, as well as on 
posts, poles, lath, shingles, flooring, ceiling and other articles 
taking lumber rates. The 9-cent rate is still in effect. 

“Complainant contends that the joint rate from Snyders 
to Minnesota Transfer as a component of the combination 
rates to points on the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern is unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 8 cents, 
and -that the present adjustment subjects it to unreasonable 
disadvantage. But complainant’s real interest apparently is 
to secure reasonable and nondiscriminatory joint thru rates 
from Snyders. 

“Complaiamant refers in its brief to lower rates from points 
in groups situated less distant from Minnesota Transfer than 
is Snyders. The grouping relation is not in issue, however, 
and the record is not sufficiently comprehensive to warrant a 
finding with respect thereto. The mere existence of com- 
bination rates rather than joint rates on lumber from 
Snyders to the destinations in controversy, without a show- 
ing of unreasonableness or undue prejudice, does not of 
itself make out a case justifying corrective measures, and 
it does not appear that there is public necessity or demand 
for the joint rates sought.” 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted an application of the Southern 
Railway and carriers parties to its tariffs, I. C. C. wos. A-6350, 
A-7427 and A-7544, for authority “to provide in connection 
with rates shown in said tariffs, except where specific rates 
are published therein, rates on cedar lumber and logs (not 
squared or hewn logs), cedar rails, cedar fence posts, cedar 
vineyard stakes, cedar poles, cedar piles, cedar wood blocks 
(except pencil blocks or slats), cedar cord wood; cherry or 
walnut lumber or logs, that will be 3 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than rates on common lumber, without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision.” 

The commission also has issued an order authorizing the 
Southern Railway and connections to revise the rates on 
wooden articles taking lumber rates in carloads from and 
to points detailed in tariff I. C. C. A-5360, by applying on 
each of the said articles the same rates as are contem- 
poraneously in effect on the kind of lumber from which the 
articles are manufactured, without observing the long-and- 
short-haul provision. 

In still another order the commission authorizes the 
Southern Railway and connections to establish rates on saw- 
dust in carloads from and to points named in tariff I. C. C. 
No. 11880 the same as contemporaneously in effect on com- 
mon lumber from and to the same points, 

The commission has denied an application of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for a rehearing on its appli- 
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Cutting Mahogany 





[First INSTALLMENT] 


My personal experiences with mahogany cutting and 
exporting in Guatemala really began in Mexico, where 
we were planting coffee at the time. There we met a 
most eccentric Englishman and his equally smart wife. 
They asked us to go to Guatemala with them to export 
mahogany. We were advised by our friends not to go 
to a country where the money was worth less and the 
morals were worse (?) than in Mexico; but we were 
young and our ‘‘miel de Luna’’ was just rising, and so 
we decided to take the chance. 

The Englishman cabled to his firm at London—Chal- 
mers, Guthrie & Co., which had commissioned him to 
Guatemala—that he would go only if they would cable 
him permission to charter a boat to move him and his 
household, for he ‘‘simply would not travel with other 
people!’’ The firm cabled ‘‘charter’’, and we were 
sent to the United States to procure a suitable vessel. 
After many weeks of searching for a desirable vessel in 
the South and in New York and vicinity, we finally de- 
cided on the yacht Republic, belonging to the New York 
Yacht Club—the third fastest vessel at that time. It 
was anchored at New London, Conn., and we went back 
and forth from New York while superintending its com- 
missioning. 

While we were provisioning the vessel and getting tools 
and everything necessary for extensive mahogany opera- 
tions, revolutions were rampant in the Central American 
republics. There were revolutions every time you turned 
around; even the babies ‘‘ were up in arms’’—and much 
was printed in the eastern papers about our being fili- 
busters. 

Finally we began our long voyage, setting sail from 
New York in May, and there followed a six months’ 
yachting cruise, we sleeping ashore only one night in all 
that time. We docked at Jacksonville, Fla., where we 
were joined by our friends, the Englishman and his wife, 
who had come up from Mexico to meet us. Our inten- 
tions were to go to Mexico, but we met difficulties in 
the Gulf stream and lost so much time that we decided 
to go directly to Guatemala and get the work started. 
We sailed past the Bahamas through the Crooked Island 
Passage and made the port of Kingston, Jamaica, where 
we were anchored a long time. We then went on to 
Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, via Belize, British Honduras. 
That yachting experience would be the material for an 
interesting little tale had I the ability to serve it up, 
hot, to the reading public. 

We were anchored a long time in the harbor of Belize, 
while our friends went up to the vast, unexploited dis- 
trict of Peten, in Guatemala, to ‘‘size up’’ the mahogany 
prospects in that region. Ours was the first private yacht 
that had ever anchored at Belize, so it attracted consid- 
erable comment and we were wined and dined to our 
hearts’ content. We believed that the ‘‘time to take 
tarts was when tarts were passin’.’’ 

By the time we got to Mexico the English firm cabled 
our English friend to proceed to London to explain the 
delay in ‘‘ getting down to business’’, as by this time 
nearly six months had elapsed since we set sail from 
New York. He and his wife went as far as Mobile in 
the yacht, and proceeded to New York by rail, sending 
the yacht back from there. It was wrecked off Cape 
Hatteras—swept to the decks—and had to be towed back 
to New York. 

While our friends were in London we chartered a 
schooner from Belize and moved everything to Living- 
ston, Guatemala, on the Gulf coast. We began opera- 
tions on a vast private estate of a prominent ‘‘agin the 
Government’’ politician, who was a very extensive land 
owner and to whom our firm had loaned a large sum 
of money, which loan we were to try to make good by 
exporting the mahogany on this tract. 


Difficulties in Hiring Labor 


We hired our labor in Belize every year around Christ- 
mas time, as did everybody else in that part of the world 
who wanted labor for his enterprise; so it was ‘‘ harvest 
time’’ for merchants, ‘‘estancos’’, law- 


[By Frances Forrester-Brown, Miami, Fla.] 








official book, their monthly wage and amount of advance 
also being inserted. In this book were pasted copies of 
the labor laws of British Honduras, and these laws had 
to be strictly adhered to no matter into what country 
the men were taken. _Every one of them was a ‘‘sea 
lawyer’’ and knew the penalty of nonobservance for 
both parties. Each was given a little note book, which 
was called a ‘‘pocket book,’’ in which each kept his 
own individual account of his pay, the amounts received 
through the year (they were not paid weekly or monthly, 
but just drew what they wanted from time to time, up 


_to a certain amount, we being careful not to let them 


use all of their wages, but just enough so that they 
would have ‘‘something coming to them’’ at the end of 
their contract; for if they did not have a few dollars 
to ‘‘spree’’ on before they got another advance they 
found it very ‘‘hard lines’’) and any commissary sup- 
plies purchased through the year, as well as their time. 
This system saved misunderstandings and disputes when 
they returned to the colony. 

As I mentioned, the hiring season is the ‘‘harvest’’ 
for the lawyer, for some of them will send out ‘‘bull 
dogs’’ to meet the laborer on the wharf on his return 


























MOONLIGHT VIEW OF MAHOGANY STEAMER OFF 
PUERTO BARRIOS, GUATEMALA ; 


from a contract to try to induce him to begin suit against 
his former employer on some trumped up charge of wrong 
pay, commissary item or disputed time. They extracted 
$2 from the victim for entering suit, and rarely were any 
further steps taken. 


The Domestic Side 

The merchant’s ‘‘harvest’’ was all this advance money 
from three to four thousand laborers. Three months’ 
advanc® was the legal amount, and if you gave them 
more it was at your own risk. Sometimes a few would 
manage to get advances from several employment men, 
then make good their escape, but as soon as it was dis- 
covered a warrant for their arrest was immediately issued 
and whenever they came back to the colony they knew 
they had to take their punishment. All this advance 
money was used to buy the many things they might need 
during their long stay in the jungle, or it was given in 
part to the families that remained behind during the 
absence from the colony of the head of the house. 

Many brought their families with them to the scene 
of their labors. These families consisted of sweethearts 
and wives, children galore, household plunder, dogs (far 


more important than any other member of the family), 
fowls, monkeys and parrots. Literally we could apply 
the slang term ‘‘a monkey and parrot time’’ to our 
efforts to get this heterogeneous outfit on board the 
schooners we had to charter to take them 110 miles down 
the coast to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. There we had 
to have extra railroad coaches, which were usually box 
cars or flat cars, to take them up the line about fifty 
miles for distribution to the various camps where the 
timber was located. 

A huge palm-thatched shed was quickly erected to 
shelter them while the men went to their respective camps 
and put up their individual little shacks. According to 
the law of the land this construction must be completed 
in three days, and, as they would help each other, this 
law was easily conformed with. 

The mahogany work is a ‘‘profession’’? among these 
people, and is followed through the generations. In this 
trade specializing is done also. One man is ‘‘captain’’ 
of all the gangs; he is above manual labor, and his sons 
follow in his footsteps. There are hunters, fellers, junk- 
ers, rough beaters, broad ax men, crosscut saw men, 
cattle drivers, cattle ‘‘doctors’’, raftsmen, carpenters, 
boat builders, blacksmiths, moccasin makers, commissary 
men and ‘‘chanty’’ man (one who just stands by and 
chants, like sailors, when there is work for a number to 
do in unison), and timekeepers, or ‘‘boo keepers’’, as 
they like: to be called. 


The Writer a Busy Person 


I was of some consequence myself in this great work, 
I had to be the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
chief, the nurse, the apothecary, the undertaker, the 
provider, the spiritual adviser and the ‘‘ Mother Con- 
fessor’’. The chief bodily ailments to which I had to 
administer were all manners of tropical and malarial 
fevers; dysentery; wounds of all sorts, such as ax, 
machete and gunshot; bruises; carbuncles; boils; tropical 
sores; grounditch; ‘‘so-so’’ itch, and the great enemy 
to effective labor—the hookworm. 

They were a religious, law-abiding people, and only 
when rum slipped into camp was there any trouble. Then 
there were ‘‘chopping up’’ parties, thefts of sweet- 
hearts or serious disputes over trivial things, and ’twas 
then that the ‘‘spiritual advisory board’’ had a little 
business on hand. They are a child-like race, and must 
be handled accordingly. 

I not only had to nurse them but ‘‘doctor’’ them in 
true professional style. I had to diagnose the case, pre- 
scribe, fill the prescription, place the dose in their mouths 
and tell them to swallow; I provided all nourishment 
during their ‘‘spell’’, furnished the bedding sometimes, 
which meant a cotton blanket, sheet, or ‘‘petate’’ (a 
grass woven mat) and bed garments, which meant a pair 
of my husband’s pajamas or one of my ‘‘nighties’’, as 
the case required. I had to import all my drugs and 
appliances, which meant castor oil by the gallon, Epsom 
salts by the keg, quinine by the pound, calomel in quan- 
tity, carbolic acid or other disinfectant by the pound 
bottle, boracie acid by the pound tin, and lots of thymol 
for the hookworm; and many other drugs. 

‘“‘Caoba’’ (Spanish for mahogany) is not without 
repute even in its own home town. It was used indis- 
criminately for anything and everything. Houses were 
built of it;- we walked on it, sat on it, slept on it, 
bathed in it; in fact, we had it to burn. I had a 
regulation bathtub, hewn out of a big tree. The dories, 
canoes, pit-pans, paddles and: oars were made of it; the 
mortar and pestle for beating out their rice and for 
making ‘‘fu-fu’’, bowls of every size and varied shapes, 
boxes and chests were fashioned from it. 


Where Mahogany Grows 


Mahogany is found more abundantly in low-lying land, 
or even in very swampy soil, though it does grow to 
huge proportions’on the mountain sides. It has a deep, 
rough bark, and clusters of nonserrated leaves. It some- 
times grows to a height of fifty or sixty 





yers and ‘‘society’’—the Forrester-Browns [| 
were in town! Sometimes we hired be- 
tween 300 and 400 laborers. We had to 
deposit a cash bond of $2,000 with the 
Belize Government, which served to insure 
the safe return of the men to the colony, 
their correct pay and fair treatment. 

These people are a black race—British 
‘fobjects’’ from British West Indies and 
British Honduras, including the Carib In-_ |¢« 
dians, and always a sprinkling of ‘‘pan- 
iers’’, as the creoles call the Spanish- 
speaking native. These black people 
strongly object to being called ‘‘negro.’’ 
They do not seem to realize that there is 
any resemblance between themselves and 
a negro, their idea of a negro being that 
of the American ‘‘nigger.’’ They spoke a 
lingo that was supposed to be the ‘‘ King’s 
English,’’ but one had to learn it to un- 
derstand and be understood. 

At the time of hiring our laborers we 
also secured our household servants—and 
one had to have a ‘‘regiment’’ to command 
any respect or assume any dignity. The 
laborers were ‘‘signed on’’ (many nautical 
terms being used by them, always being on 
or near the sea) for nine months. Their 
names were inscribed in a Government 








NATIVES AND OVERSEERS AT WORK IN MAHOGANY CAMP 


‘ 


feet before the branches begin. Mahogany 
is self-sowing, and is marketable at an 
age of thirty to fifty years. We employed 
an old hunter who had found wood for an 
English exporting firm fifty years before, 
and he knew where to find the wood that 
had begun to grow in the time of the 
English exporters. Sometimes a tree is 
attacked by dry rot and the heart is soft 
and pithy, or has disintegrated until the 
tree is ‘‘filled’’ with a huge _ hollow. 
This cannot be detected until the tree has 
been felled. Now, when the wood is 
shipped in the round and is put thru 
a sawmill it produces much good timber, 
but when it is ‘‘manufactured’’ (squared) 
in the jungle these logs are left to continue 
their decay. 

The wood for the London market is 
squared in the forest and there is a pitiful 
waste of good timber. Fortunes have 
rotted in the jungle. Thousands of feet 
of good timber are chopped off these trees 
in the manufacturing and no use is made 
of the large branches unless they will give 
the minimum-sized log for the market. 
The smallest log desired on the London 
open market is one 18 inches square and 
12 feet long; and the monsters do not pay, 
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either. Once as an experiment we got out one that 
weighed thirteen tons and was 5 feet square at the big 
end and 30 feet long. It took us nearly three weeks to 
haul it a mile, as it had to be done by inches. Block and 
tackle and oxen were the motive power. It took us nearly 
two days to load it on two flat cars, all traffic being 
stopped in the meantime. It finally got to Puerto Barrios, 
where it remained for months, waiting for a steamer big 
enough and with tackle strong enough to load it in the 
hold. Eventually it reached London, where it brought a 
good price, but not enough to pay expenses. 

Mahogany is graded according to its hardness, grain 
and color. That which brings the highest price is a rich 
dark red in color; is so hard that it sometimes turns the 
edge of the ax; is curly in grain and is called ‘‘cari- 
colia’’, which is used principally for veneering. 

There is a little beetle that attacks this wood if it 
remains in the jungle very long after it is felled. This 
little borer is called a ‘‘broker’’, The measurement of 
the wood in the market is ‘‘docked’’ considerably when 
this beetle is discovered at work. The wood brokers (not 
our little jungle enemy) also ‘‘dock’’ the measurement 
of the wood for dry rot and ‘‘shakes’’ at the ends of 
the logs, and that run brokenly the full length of the 
log. These splits cannot be prevented. 

Good, commercial mahogany is a hardwood in general, 
and sometimes a huge tree, hurled prostrate by strange 
freaks of the fierce tropical winds, will lie there for an 
inealeulable time, unaffected by the elements. The 
‘‘fellers’’ are not sent out to fall the trees until the end 
of the wane of the moon, called the ‘‘menguante’’, for 
then the sap is in the roots, and the trees are much less 
likely to be attacked-by beetles. This rule is most strictly 
observed as to all timber for building purposes. 

Mahogany is shipped in the round to the German 
market and by private firms, such as the George D. Emery 
Company, of Boston, and C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., who have operated very extensive 
works in Mexico and Central America, especially in Brit- 
ish Honduras and Nicaragua. They ship the wood direct 
to their mills and not a particle is wasted—even the saw- 
dust is used for dying, also the bark. 


Expensive Outfit Needed to Begin Work 


The paraphernalia used for obtaining mahogany on a 
large scale is both expensive and extensive. This includes 
axes of four kinds and weights; machetes, crosscut saws, 
cant hooks, measuring sticks for square wood and for 
round wood in the water; quantities of rope of different 
sizes, task lines, lining cords and chalk; many iron 
chains of varying weights for rafting; booms, and truck 
work; iron ‘‘dogs’’ for rafts and booms; yokes and 
bows; sheep dip, rock salt, hay and corn and ‘‘ bread 
nut’? for the cattle. This ‘‘ bread nut’’ is really the name 
of a tree, the leaves and tender branches of which are 
fed to the cattle and are supposed to be very nutritious 
and to keep the oxen in good condition. (It is against 





the law to fall a tree, so men climb the tree and just 
cut the very small branches); Fairbank scales and Im- 
perial quart measures for accurate apportioning of the 
rations, as the men are very particular about this; a 
complete assortment of tools for carpenters, boat build- 
ers, blacksmiths and moccasin makers. 

It always was understood that a regulation stock of 
certain goods should be kept for sale to the laborers, 
such as soap, matches, kerosene, candles, lanterns, rice, 
red, white, and black beans; salt, coffee, sugar, hardtack, 
brogans, moccasins, overalls, jumpers, shirts, knit jersies 
and ‘‘cutters caps’’?; and sometimes calico, domestics, 
supplies such as needles, thread, cheap buttons, ete.; and 
a small stock of canned goods such as milk, sardines, 
tomatoes, and even butter; in fact, about such a stock 
as a small country shop would handle. 

When we began mahogany exportation a number of 
years ago the pay of the laborer was from $7 to $9 a 
month and his ration or its equivalent. The legal 
ration was four pounds of salt pork and seven quarts 
of flour. It sometimes happened that we had to give 
out the ‘‘equivalent’’, which usually was rice, plantains 
and fresh meat, and altho the men knew they had to 
accept it there usually was a ‘‘kick coming’’, for they 
always wanted the pork for the fat. 


When the large exporters began operations the cost of 
labor and provisions became prohibitory for the small 
exporter. Wages went up to $1 a day and rations, and 
pork rose from $8 and $9 a barrel to $25, and flour from 
$3 and $5 to $12 and $15; that is, that is what they 
were the last time I took note of the prices. 

When the men were working where the bush was bad— 
where there were thorns and things that might pierce the 
skin—the men had to have their feet protected. But there 
was little need of protection for the soles of their feet, 
because they were as thick and tough as sole leather—a 
wise provision of nature! Brogans were the only service- 
able footgear, or moccasins when the mud was too heavy 
for the brogans. 

We usually had a moccasin maker in the camps and 
he made moccasins from the hides of the deer shot near 
the camps. To get a very soft white tan, the brains of 
the carcass were used. One time we were in need of 
some brains for tanning, but the men said there were 
none. I remembered that some of the men had just 
brought me some fine steak cut from the mountain cow 
(tapir), so I said: ‘‘Why don’t you use the brains of 
the mountain cow?’’ When they replied that ‘‘ mountain 
cow got no brain, mu’’, I said: ‘‘Why of course moun- 
tain cows have brains—all living things have brains.’’ 
But they would not be convinced. ‘‘You go fetch me 
the head of the mountain cow,’’ I said. They did so, 
and I told them to cut it open and I would prove to 
them that the mountain cow had brains. They cut the 
top of the head off, and lo and behold! no brains were 
revealed. ‘‘For true,’’ and they exclaimed in glee, ‘‘ you 





no see, mu, we no di’ tell you, mountain cow no got 
brain!’’ I will admit I was somewhat puzzled, but I 
said: ‘‘Cut it open, so,’’ indicating what I meant. 
They cut the skull open down thru it and there 
tucked away down deep in the skull was a small bunch 
of brains! “The men looked very serious and scratched 
their heads, but said nothing. 

The hunters usually were sent on ahead to locate the 
wood and select good sites for the camps, which ‘were 
chosen on some slight eminence and near good water. 
After the hunter has located sufficient wood to begin 
operations the first work is to cut a big ‘‘trick pass’’, 
so named because a huge, elumsy affair called a ‘‘ creole 
truck’’ was used for hauling out the wood. This had 
solid wooden wheels, solid iron axles and altogether was 
rough and unwieldly. It required about two or three 
yoke of oxen to haul it when empty and five or six when 
there was a log on it. 


[END FIRST INSTALLMENT] 





WELFARE WORK OF BIG WOOD CONSUMING INDUSTRY 


New York, March 20.—Invariably a large industry’s 
success is attributed to the skillful exploitation of its re- 
sources; and this requires the closest possible codperation 
between the industry and its employees. One of the larg- 
est consumers of lumber in this city, the Kohler Indus- 
tries, a piano and playerpiano manufacturing corporation, 
has so thoroly developed the facilities of its welfare de- 
partment as to make the codperative idea and the security 
it ensures to the workers the dominating factors in the 
relations between them. 

The Kohler Industries own and utilize fifteen large mod- 
ern buildings between Eleventh and Twelfth avenues and 
Forty-ninth and Fifty-fifth streets, besides operating 
plants in New Jersey, Michigan and Canada. The welfare 
work for the employees includes not orly the usual para- 
phernalia such as rest and recreation rooms, gymnasiums 
ete., but a restaurant that enables the workers to eat 
practically at food-cost prices, a social club, a library, 
life insurance for every employee, a school conducted by 
experts for the dissemination of knowledge of player- 
pianos and their intricacies, a compensation fund for 
continuous service, payable annually just before Christmas 
and commensurate with the extent and importance of each 
worker ete. 

An interesting illustrated booklet has just been issued 
by the Kohler Industries, under the caption ‘‘ Welfare 
Work of the Kohler Industries’’ that describes in detail 
the numerous features of the care this corporation takes 
of its employees, and their enthusiasm for the industries’ 
work. Ties so closely knit should have due awards; and 
the great success that has attended the corporation’s 
manufacturing and selling of pianos, playerpianos, music 
rolls ete. is well merited. 





HIGH WATER STAGE IS LESS THREATENING 


RIVER NEARING FLOOD STAGE 

Mempuis, TENN., Mareh 19.—The Mississippi River 
at Memphis is nearing the flood stage of 35 feet on the 
local gage and the official forecaster says the river will con- 
tinue to rise until a stage of 38 to 39 feet is reached. 

The rise, even if it goes no higher than 39 feet, will 
seriously inconvenience some of the owners of lumber and 
woodworking enterprises here, One plant on Wolf River, 
in North Memphis, will have to close down in the next 
few days and it is already threatened with the loss of some 
of its logs as well as overflow of some of its lumber. 
Some lumber companies in New South Memphis, too, 
that will have to close down -when the water gets 
that high and will have to move considerable lumber to 
higher ground. 





TO REACH CREST LATTER PART OF WEEK 

Catro, Iuu., March 19.—With no further rain to make 
the water in the rivers rise again, the stage at Cairo will 
not reach 49 feet, four feet over flood stage, according 
to the local weather bureau. Prevalence of fair weather 
has allowed the water in the rivers to recede rapidly, 
and erest stages will reach this section by the last of the 
week, 

The river forecast issued today follows: ‘‘In the 
absence of heavy rains the Tennessee above the mouth will 
probably continue to fall; the Mississippi above Cairo 
will begin to fall Wednesday; the Ohio will come to a 
stand at Shawneetown close to 45 feet next Thursday; 
the crest stage at Paducah will be about 46 feet Thurs- 
day or Friday; Cairo, between 48 and 49 feet Friday; 
and at New Madrid, between 37 and 38 feet next Sat- 
urday.’? 





OHIO RIVER AT STANDSTILL 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 21.—The Ohio River came to 
a stand here today at about forty-three feet, or eight 
feet above the danger line, after rising for more than 
a week. This was three feet less than the stage that 
had been predicted by the United States weather bu- 
reau at this point. In the event that the river had 
gone to forty-six feet in the Evansville district, it 
would have meant the loss of thousands of bushels of 
corn between this city and Cairo, Ill., as many farmers 
have stored their corn in cribs and have been holding 
the grain for higher prices. This stage would have also 
flooded Oakdale and some of the other suburbs of this 
city. Many of the steamboats found it impossible to 
make many landings between Louisville and Cairo. 
Green River, emptying into the Ohio River nine miles 
above this city, reached the highest point since the 
disastrous flood of March, 1913. The town of Rumsey, 
Ky., was completely submerged by the high water and 
people were forced to go about the streets in boats. 

Other towns along Green River were also threatened 
by the flood and several of the sawmills and stave 


mills were forced to close for several days. Logs and 
ties were endangered by the high water and for over 
a week no logs were brought from the Green River 
country here because of the high stage of the two 
rivers. Thousands of acres of growing wheat along 
Green River, the lower Ohio River and the Wabash 
River were under water but it is not believed the 
damage to the crop will be material. White River 
was at a high stage for several days, but nothing com- 
pared to the flood of 1913. The high water, unless it 
is followed by another flood between now and the 
middle of May, will not in the least interfere with the 
planting of the corn crop this spring. 





FLOOD CLIMAX SUSTAINED WITH LITTLE 
DAMAGE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 20.—The threatened flood 
passed without doing any serious damage. The stopping 
of the rains and the cold snap in the latter part of last 
week combined to check the rise of the water, and the 
danger point of the flood was scarcely reached here. It 
is reported that lumbermen took note of the flood warn- 
ings sent out by the weather bureau and saw to it that 
needed precautions were taken. Practically no loss of 
lumber was experienced in this vicinity. 

At this writing however, the Ohio River is up to its 
hanks, and the season is not far enough advanced to make 
it possible to say with certainty that the danger of the 
spring floods has passed. But there has been so much 
unfavorable weather crowded into the last two months 
that every interest affected by high water is hoping that 
the worst has been experienced for this year. 





THE OHIO BEGINNING TO RECEDE 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—The erest of the flood was 
reached here about last Sunday, and the Ohio River is 
beginning slowly to recede, A few rises are reported in 
the upper river, between Louisville and Pittsburgh, but 
the lower river is showing a lower gage or is remaining 
stationary, proving that the water is running out, and a 
rapid fall may be expected toward the end of the week. 
So far as is known there has been no losses due to high 
water in the Louisville district. The Roberts Veneer 
Co., of New Albany, was busy last week in running lines 
to logs, lumber ete., and the Louisville Point Lumber Co, 
and other concerns took the usual preeautions. No reports 
have been received concerning log rafts getting away, and 
it is generally believed that the lumber industry is not 
hurt. 

Heavy rains and high backwater in various sections of 
eastern Kentucky have been respédnsible for tremendous 
damage to roadways, numerous petitions having been 
sent to the fiscal courts for repairs even to macadam roads. 
Timber hauling is almost impossible in many sections at 
this time, the roads being hub deep in mud. 

The Mengel Box Company, of Louisville, has completed 





its levee at Hickman, Ky., erected to protect its lumber 
plant from high water in the Mississippi. Grass seed 
was planted over the length of the work last week and it 
was then turned over to the company by the contractors. 
By getting a good sod started over the earthwork it is 
figured that the levee will be far more lasting. 


CAMPAIGNERS AGAINST FOREST PESTS MEET 


Boston, Mass., March 15.—More than two hundred 
of the officials in charge of the State’s campaign 
against browntail and gypsy moths and other forest 
pests met at the State House today for their annual 
conference. Frank W. Rane, the State forester, pre- 
sided, and Lieutenant Governor Calvin Coolidge greeted 
the conferees in behalf of the Commonwealth. Re- 
ports showed that the forestry men are slowly but 
surely gaining in their war against the moths which 
have been destroying the forest resources, and that 
they have developed especial skill in scientific cutting 
in timber stands which have been attacked by the 
tree parasites. 

Paul D. Kneeland, assistant forester, who has charge 
of the State’s lumbering operations, spoke of the 
growing opportunities for his colleagues. He said, in 
part: 

You have to gradvate from being bug-killers and become 
the fathers of the forests, for upon you the communities are 
now depending to build up their forests. Massachusetts has 
the finest market in the world for forest products, but because 
of neglect in the past is short of forest supplies. Everything 
that can be raised here can be sold at good prices, and there 
is good income from the forests not only for future genera- 
tions, but for the present. Unless the foresters, or those re- 
sponsible for the building up of our forests, measure up to 
the requirements and produce the material, the factories that 
are dependent upon forest growths will have to leave Massa- 
chusetts and move Scuth, to be nearer a base of supplies, You 
must realize your advantages and jealously guard them, lest 
you lose them. 

Professor W. D. Clark of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College invited all the foresters and moth men to reg- 
ister with the college for a free correspondence course 
in forestry. They now know the practical work in the 
field, he said, but will be worth more to themselves and 
to others if they acquire the theoretical and technical 
knowledge which a forestry school can impart. 

Other speakers and their subjects were: Assistant 
State Forester G.. A. Smith, on preparations for the 
spring campaign against moths; Moth Superintendent 
John G. Gordon of Lowell, on the revolution in public 
opinion regarding the expenditure of public funds 
on forest preservation; Professor A. F. Burgess, who 
has charge of the parasite work for the United States 
government; Secretary C. O. Bailey of the State for- 
estry department, and L. H. Worthley, on ‘‘Spread 
Control.’’ 

This evening’s session was held at Tremont Temple, 
where various phases of forestry work were illustrated 
by moving pictures. 
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INJUNCTION RENDERED IN NORTHWESTERN CASE 
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District Court Judge Reviews Material Accumulated in Historical Suit and Defines Decree in Government Action Against | 
. e e 
Association Officers and Lumbermen | 
< 
IN THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED active and honorary, and mail the same to all retailers. Also the membership clause above quoted the words “‘considered a retail 
S FOR THE DISTRICT the list of all wholesale dealers and manufacturers of lumber who lumber dealer, and be. j ; 
STATE shall refuse to comply with the rules prescribed in Section 8 of In 1906-07, the constitution was further amended by eliminating dc 
OF MINNESOTA—Fourth the by-laws, and mail one of each of such lists to the members Article VII relating to ‘‘Report to Secretary.”’ by 
Division of this association.’’ In the declaration of purpose occurs the following: ’ 
IN EQUITY Also: “We also recognize the disastrous consequences which result 
“It shall be competent for this association to exchange its oP re ee te cee _, Fr 
No. 1079 Backlist for & omg’ = rol tagger omnia who re be retail dealer of accurate information as to the nature and extent de 
Te en eee aeanee reported, as provided for in Section 3 0 nese laws, with any . eye ca a 7 } 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, other association, which may have a membership in whole or sah 2c innit edi on, ge Pen ilies pf 
vs. in part in the territory covered by this organization. The spirit . aa recognizing anc appreciating the advantage of cobperation ; 
WILLARD G. HOLLIS, and others, of this section being that there shall be reciprocity between in securing and disseminating any and all proper information for ce 
3 : : ——e ‘ney gen- "epee 7 + ' ; “ie f our mutual convenience, benefit or protection, we have organized al 
Mr. Blackburn Esterline, special assistant to the attorney gen associations whose object shall be the protection of retailers against dite association and Shave vallonted stha following ‘eckicles stor the ia 
eral, and Mr. Frank M. Locke of counsel. . 1 wholesalers selling to contractors and consumers.’’ acl pe ggg oe See cane lee aoe ene ce] 
Mr. Clark McKercher, special assistant to the attorney general, A ae we ; sje vere made fro ime " me 
and Mr. F. H. Watson of counsel. ae : “a in the constitution and by-laws were e from time Among the articles is the following: ‘- 
<del emi ag gy Sinione “aaa eee: aaa In 1895 in a declaration of principles, occurs the following: “The object of this association is and shall be to secure and Dp 
istric r Pe. are or 1e pe mer, 3 2 ae : issemi its > "4 = 
Canriet gy toto i gg ri & unin Mr. C. C. Boyle, Messrs. “We seek to establish the equitable principle that the retailer disseminate to its members any and all legal and proper informa a 
eee, EARS “y ae l Mr. C D Joslyn appeared for the shall not be subjected to competition with the parties from whom tion which may be of interest or value to any member or areal ul 
win 2 ae n >, se Mr. C. . Josly q Shé -. JJEC " > ; is . 1 ; 3. $ > ’ 
sy Abe Pggtiaay of counsel, he buys, that a fair opportunity shall be, offered the nan who _ arcane oo ir business . gg — —. 7 
waite tn a att & ity for an injunction brought by the United invests his time and money in the retail business, and assumes A consideration 0 1e€ provisions oO fe several constitutions ’ 
§ — ithe eed ye Pate Raed ys nay Reiter sutiieet Act. the risk which such business inevitably involves, to earn an ade- and by-laws, portions of which are quoted above, in connection 
s om geen that the defendants at the time of the filing quate remuneration for his labor and the use of his capital. with other evidence in the case, leads to the conclusion that among 01 
ang bill es re and for several years had been engaged in an We also seek to promote that spirit of harmony in the trade the purposes of the association, at least prior to 1907, were the d 
vo % saniionen and combination unduly, unreasonably and which shall prompt every retail dealer to maintain friendly rela- following: To eliminate competition, except as between retail 
occ el baa ie aria aa aoe tain described trade and commerce among tions with his competitors at home and his brother retailers yards for the trade of the consumer, to force the consumer to buy r 
io teeatan the acvaeal States and territories of the United everywhere.’’ from a regular organized retail dealer operating a yard in the ti 
and between, 1e sever states ¢ { | r . y ss vicinity where such lumber was to be used, and to prevent the 8 
; 3 i mber > P ts vyiole > act of g > by-law F ying: ; » a » I 1€ 
Set in — = bag ghee Rong gr elips Rin Algendl- Among the by-laws at this time are the following: wholesale dealer or manufacturer from selling direct to the d 
Jongress approved | any = t Poasresiest ana monopolies.” “The secretary shall prepare and cause to be issued as often consumer. it 
ra, Ui al ae al the answer admits that the lumber trade is as once each month, what shall be known as the ‘official bulletin,’ Various means and methods to bring about the desired results a 
The bill alleges and th to the filing of the bill has been divided which shall contain a record of the facts in connection with were tried during the period prior to 1907. Expulsion of members, 
and for many ecg ase ee 5 all claims which shall come to his office. The official bulletin blacklists of offending wholesale dealers, fines and penalties for q 
into the following classes: : - , a shall be mailed under sealed covers only to active members of offending members; codperation with other similar associations and t 
1. Manufacturers who operate at various points in the United this association for their private and confidential use, and no the exchange of blacklists and other information; furnishing of ‘ 
States, receive logs from the forests, and saw them into various case shall be reported therein until the shipper is first given a information to lumber credit agencies touching the status of various f 
sizes and lengths of timber and lumber required by the trade for reasonable opportunity to explain his position in the matter. persons, firms or corporations, whether they should be classed as a 
building and manufacturing purposes, and ship such products from The ‘official bulletin’ shall also contain a list of those not in retailers, codperative yards, consumers, or otherwise; publication, 
the points of manufacture by railroad of steamship lines thru and harmony with this association as provided in Section 3 of these alone or in codperation with other similar associations, of a hand ¢ 
into the States of the United States to the various markets wher by-laws, a list of those against whom there are unadjusted com- book for the lumber trade, containing among other things a list t 
such lumber products are required, and specifically thru and into the plaints and a complete list of members of this association, both of manufacturers who sold to consumers direct, and other non- I 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa and active and honorary. ethical dealers; formation of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of } 
Nebraska. “The secretary shall also send a complete list of the members Information for the purpose of codperation between the different ( 
2. Wholesalers who deal in lumber and lumber products, and are of this association to all manufacturers of or wholesale dealers associations of retail lumber dealers, in carrying out the aims 1 
neal located at or nesr large markets or centers of trade. In in lumber who ship into the territory covered by this association and purposes above enumerated. € 
some cn the wholesaler maintains a yard for receiving and as often as shall be deemed necessary by the board of directors.” The defendant the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information 
storing the lumber purchased by him from the manufacturer; in “Poachers” Defined was incorporated in 1902, It grew out of a prior voluntary associa- ( 
other “cases the wholesaler does not maintain a yard, but handles wea eA, 1897 the following ; tion known as the Secretaries’ Association. Its membership con- { 
the manufactured product thru orders from customers transmitted In the constitution of 1897 the following appears: sisted of the secretaries of the various retail lumber associations ( 
by the wholesaler to the manufacturer. “Tt shall be contrary to the spirit of this association for any as representing the associations themselves. During this period ( 


8. Retailers located in towns and cities, who receive and store 
lumber purchased either from wholesaler or manufacturer, and 
sell for building or manufacturing purposes in the city or town 
where such retail yard is located. 

4. Consumers, who are divided into various classes, generally 
as follows: (a) The constructing builder. (b) The converter or 
manufacturer. (c) The United States Government, and sometimes 
municipalities and railroads. (d) The small consumer of lumber 
for small building, construction and repair work. 

In addition to the foregoing are (1) Mail order houses, that 
buy either from wholesalers or manufacturers and sell to all 
classes of customers. (2) Codperative associations, that buy for 
the benefit of their own members only. 

The latter classes are regarded by some as retailers, by others 
as consumers, and by still others as separate and distinct classes. 

The Government charges that the defendants in pursuance of the 
alleged conspiracy, by various means and methods have arbitrarily 
fixed and maintained divisions and classifications of the lumber 
trade in interstate commerce, whereby such commerce is unreason- 
ably restrained and competition unreasonably prevented; that the 
purpose and effect of the acts of the defendants, pursuant to said 
conspiracy, are: 

(1) To unreasonably eliminate or restrict competition, except 
as between retail yards, for the trade of (a) contractors and 
builders; (b) mail order houses; (c) codperative yards; (d) the 
ultimate consumer except possibly some consumers, such as the 
United States Government, railroads, grain elevators etc. 

2. To force the ultimate consumer to buy at retail prices from 
regularly established and organized retail lumber merchants, recog- 
nized by retail associations. 

8. To force the ultimate consumer to buy from the regular and 
recognized retail merchant who is operating a yard in the vicinity 
where such lumber is to be used. 

4. To prevent any wholesale dealer or manufacturer from 
quoting prices or selling and shipping to consumers. 


The Main Question 


The main question in the case is whether at the time of the 
filing of the bill the defendants were engaged in a conspiracy in 
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directed to the same unlawful ends. 

The defendants by their joint and several answer deny the 
existence of any conspiracy among the defendants at any time, 
and while admitting certain declarations and activities on the 
part of some and perhaps all of the defendants prior to 
1907 which might be considered of doubtful legality, nevertheless 
claim and allege that since the adoption of the new constitution 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association in January, 1907, not 
only no conspiracy has existed between the various defendants 
or any of them, but there have been no acts or declarations on the 
part of the defendants or any of them the legality of which can 
be called in question. 

In the view I take of the evidence it will not be necessary to 
determine the question what relief, if any, could be granted if it 
should be found that defendants or some of them were guilty of 
conspiracy as charged and with activities as charged, prior to 1907, 
but if it should be also found that there were no activities under 
such conspiracy since 1907, but merely the continued existence of 
the conspiracy potential in restraint of trade, but not actually 
so. The record does not present that situation. 

No review of the thousands of pages of testimony and exhibits 
introduced in the case will be attempted, but it may be useful 
to state some of the salient facts disclosed by the evidence. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association; organized in 1890, 
is a voluntary membership association, having as members retail 
lumber dealers in the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and part of Nebraska. In the earlier years whole- 
sale dealers were admitted as honorary members. In the original 
constitution is found the following: 

“The title of this association shall be the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, and it shall have for its object the protec- 
tion of its members against sales by wholesale dealers and manu- 
facturers, to contractors and consumers, and the giving of such 
other protection as may be within the limits of the codperative 
association.’’ 

And in Section 3 of the by-laws is found the following, referring 
to sales by wholesale dealers to consumers: 

“If the manufacturer or wholesale dealer refuse to abide by 
the decision of the board of directors, it shall be the duty of the 
secretary to notify the members of the association of the name 
of such wholesale dealer or manufacturer. If any member 
continues to deal with such wholesaler or manufacturer, he shall 
be expelled from the association.’’ 

Also the following: 


“It shall be contrary to the spirit of this organization for 
one retailer who may be a member of this organization to ship 
lumber in car lots into the territory of any other retailer who 
may also be a member of this association.’’ 
Also: 

“The secretary shall prepare and cause to be published every 
three months, a list of all the members of this association, both 


of its members to make or cause to be made shipments into the 
legitimate territory of members of other associations of retail 
lumber dealers, and members who shall so offend shall be subject 
to such discipline as may be provided in the rules of this 
association. 

‘“‘Any person or persons, whether carrying a stock of lumber 
or not, making a practice of quoting prices, selling or shipping 
(to other than regular dealers) lumber, sash, doors ete. into 
territory under the protection of this association, where said 
person or persons have no yards, shall be designated as ‘poachers.’ 
When said poachers are reported in the membership list and 
notification sheet they will be considered as consumers at points 
other than where they may own yards, and any wholesaler or 
manufacturer, or their agents, making sales or shipments to said 
parties into the territory of any member of this association after 
being thus reported, will be considered as having sold or shipped 
to a consumer.”’ 

In 1901 a new constitution and declaration of principles was 
adopted containing the following: 

“We recognize the right of manufacturers and wholesalers to 
sell in whatever market, to whatever purchaser, and at whatever 
price they may sce fit. 

“We claim for ourselves, both individually and collectively, 
the right to buy of such manufacturers or wholesalers or their 
agents, as we may prefer, and to refrain from buying of those 
who disregard the equities of the trade to our injury and the 
demoralization of the retail lumber business. 

+ * * 


“The sole purpose and object of this association shall be to 
keep its members constantly informed of those manufacturers 
and wholesalers who may persist in selling at retail in compe- 
tition directly or indirectly with any member of this association, 
to the end that members hereof may refrain from dealing with 
such manufacturers and wholesalers and their agents, if they or 
any of them so elect or desire. 


“Eligible to Membership” 


‘“‘Any person, firm or corporation within the territory of this 
association regularly engaged in the retail lumber trade, carrying 
an assorted stock of lumber, sash, doors and other building 
material, reasonably commensurate with the demands of his 


“Report to secretary. Any member of this association having 
knowledge of a sale by a manufacturer or wholesale dealer or 
his agents, to a customer, within the territory of such member, 
may notify the secretary of this association in writing, giving 
as full information in reference thereto as practicable. 

. * * 

“Upon receipt of such written notice, the secretary shall 
immediately verify such report so far as practicable, and under 
the direction of the board of directors shall notify the members 
of the association of such sale or sales or shipment by such 
manufacturer or wholesaler.’’ 

In the constitution of 1903 appears also the following provisions: 

“Article III. Limitations and Restrictions. 

“Section 1. No rules, regulations or by-laws shall be adopted 
in any manner stifling competition, limiting production, restraining 
trade, regulating prices, or pooling profits. ° 

“Sec. 2. No coercive measures of any kind shall be practiced 
or adopted toward any retailer, either to induce him to join 
the association, or to buy or refrain from buying of any particular 
manufacturer or wholesaler. Nor shall any discriminatory prac- 
tice on the part of this association be used or allowed against 
any retailer for the reason that he may not be a member of 
this association, or to induce or persuade him to become such 
member. 

“Sec. 3. No promises er agreements of any kind shall be 
requisite to membership in this association, nor shall any pena!ties 
be imposed upon its members for any cause whatsoever.’’ 


Whether these latter provisions were seriously intended sub- 
stantially to change the aims and purposes or the methods of the 
association may well be doubted in view of the activities which 
the evidence shows were still carried on under this constitution. 
One of the secretary members of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau 
of Information (one of the defendants herein), in writing to a 
brother secretary in May, 1903, in reference to certain similar 
changes in the constitution of his association, uses the following 
quaint language: 


“A number of our members have asked me what we propose 
to do since we wiped out all penalties and obligations, and I 
have answered all of them that every dealer in lumber who is a 
member of the association has been in business long enough to 
know just what the object of the association is, and that we 
propose to protect our members in the same old way as we have 
been doing, and that it is not necessary to put it down in black 
and white in our constitution and by-laws, and I have found 
that they have all been satisfied with the change and feel a good 
deal freer since we have wiped out all semblance of anything 
that might be construed by a prejudiced judge as in conflict with 
the antitrust laws of our several States.’’ 


Further Amendment to the Constitution 
In 1906-07, the constitution was amended by striking out from 


the membership increased until fifteen associations were represented. 
The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was included from 1902 
to 1906, and from 1909 continuously. 

Article III of the constitution of said bureau is as follows: 

“The object for which this bureau is formed is to supply its 
members with any and all information which may legitimately 
come into its possession which may be of value or interest to 
said subscribers.’’ 

In December, 1902, a series of resolutions was recommended by 
said bureau for adoption by the constituent members of the several 
retail lumber dealers’ associations. Among said resolutions were 
the following: 

“WHEREAS, There are certain manufacturers and jobbers 
in lumber who seek our trade, and whom we have patronized 
liberally who are also seeking the trade of, or are supplying 
the so-called ‘poachers’ who are invading our territory with 
catalogs and other demoralizing literature, and who make a 
business of selling direct to the consumers; and 


“WHEREAS, Some manufacturers and jobbers in lumber 
habitually ship lumber to their customers to points where said 
customers have no yards, and who in fact are ‘peddlers,’ and 

“WHEREAS, Some manufacturers and jobbers in lumber. with 
no regard for the interests of the retail lumber trade, sell and 
ship direct to consumers, and also to aggregations of consumers 
organized as so-called ‘coéperative yards’; and 

“WHEREAS, We do not corsider such practices to be good 
ethics, and the lumber trade“in general is not in any manner 
benefited thereby; be it therefore 


“Resolved, That we, the undersigned, in convention assem- 
bled, together with any other of our members who may endorse 
these sentiments and sign with us, do hereby request the secre- 
tary of this association as often as once in every sixty days, or 
at such periods as may be found to be the most practicable, either 
thru his own office or thru the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of 
Information, to notify us of all such cases as may come to his 
official notice, that we may thereby be kept fully informed and 
renal enabled to distinguish foes as well as friends; and be it 
urther 


Other Activities of Bureau 
Among the activities of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation was the publication of a bulletin or report published and 
distributed as outlined in the above resolution. This publication 
began as early as 1903, and continued as late as 1908. 
In December, 1908, said bureau adopted further resolutions, and 
among others, the following: 

“To codperate with the Eastern States Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, an eastern body corresponding to the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau of Information. 

“To approve the plan of use of ‘customers’ lists’ proposed by 
the said Willard G. Hollis, as hereinbefore described. 

“To secure reciprocity agreements with the Sash & Door Manu- 
facturers’ Association and with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association.’’ 


Statement has been made by counsel for defendants that the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information has since the com- 
mencement of this suit terminated its existence. Attention has not 
been called to anything in the record establishing such to be the 
fact, and the Government has not admitted it. If deemed advisable, 
evidence on the matter may be offered before entry of final decree. 

In 1890 the ‘‘Mississippi Valley Lumberman,’’ a weekly newspaper 

published in Minneapolis, was made the official organ of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and this — continued to be 
such official organ tho without formal vote after the first one, until 
January, 1894, when the ‘‘Northwestern Lumberman,’’ a Chicago 
publication, was made the official paper for that year. By arrange- 
ment made with the latter paper the association was entitled to one 
page per week in said paper over the signature of the secretary for 
— official communications to members as he might choose to 
make. 
The effect of these various activities during the period prior to 
1907 is shown. Among other evidence are the statements made 
from time to time by the members of the association and the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau. In 1903 the president of the associa- 
tion in his annual address said: 


“‘We are today acting in unison with fifteen other retail asso- 
ciations representing 5,000 yards, making with our own a total 
of 7,200 yards, covering territory extending from the western 
slope of the Alleghenies on the east to the eastern slope of the 
Rockies on the west, and from Winnipeg down to the ‘Sunny 
South by the Sea.’ In this vast territory it is estimated that of 
all the lumber used in the building trades, 94 percent of it is 
confined to its proper channels, reaching the consumer thru the 
retail yards. Possibly this estimate is too high, but it is beyond 
doubt that the great bulk of irregular shipments have been 
eut off thru the well-directed forces of united effort. 

* * * 


“The idea that in union there is strength has crystallized fifteen 
retail associations into one central organization.’’ (The Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information.) 
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In 1905 Mr. Ewing at the annual meeting said: 
“TI have been on the board for a number of years, ever since 
the organization of the association. 
7” ” * 


“I want to say, gentlemen, that if this association would go 
out of existence today our whole territory would be covered 
with men selling lumber to consumers from all the markets of 
the Northwest direct. You could not keep on your feet. This 
association has given you more protection than you have ever 
dreamed of. We want to make it still stronger. We can if you 
will do your duty and not buy lumber from men that are not 
in sympathy with us.’’ 

Indeed, it is not necessary to go outside of the pleadings to 
determine the purposes of the defendants, the methods employed 
by them, and the effect produced during the period prior to 1907. 


Deny Existence of Conspiracy 


The answer admits the substance of the allegations of the bill 
as to these matters, but tho making this admission, defendants 
deny that there was a conspiracy among the defendants or any 
of them. 

A careful consideration of the record, however, leads to the 
conclusion that if suit had been brought in 1906, and the same 
admissions and evidence been introduced that are now before the 
court touching the period prior to 1907, the Government would 
clearly have been entitled to injunctive relief. 

It is but fair to add that the adoption of its original constitution 
by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was prior to the 
passage of the Sherman Antitrust Act; and that many of the 
activities of this earlier period were thought to be sanctioned by 
the decision in Bohn Manufacturing Co. vs. Hollis et al. 54 Minn 228. 

Turning next to the period subsequent to the adoption of the 
1907 constitution: ‘ 

As heretofore noted certain changes are found in the constitution 
of 1907. The definition of who should be considered retail lumber 
dealers has been eliminated. 

Article VII of the constitution as it existed in 1903, relating to 
reports to the secretary of the association by members thereof, 
touching sales by manufacturers and wholesalers direct to con- 
sumers, is also eliminated. 

In fact, if the constitution of 1907 be considered by itself alone, 
it affords no substantial basis to sustain the charge of conspiracy 
alleged in the bill. 

Turning now to the activities of the defendant association subse- 
quent to the adoption of the constitution of 1907, it is found 
that certain of the activities of former years are no longer 
continued, Expulsion of members, penalties imposed upon members 
for offenses contrary to the provisions of the constitution or bylaws, 
are eliminated, so far as the defendant association is concerned. 

It is claimed by the Government, however, that with the dis- 
continuance of certain activities others were introduced to take 
their place, and that these new activities should be considered 
not merely with reference to the new constitution but in the light 
of the whole prior history of the defendants; and that when so 
considered, the new activities are found to be inspired by the same 
purposes, directed to the same ends, and effective to a substantial 
extent in accomplishing those ends. 

Among the activities subsequent to the adoption of the 1907 
constitution, are the uses made of certain lumber trade publica- 
tions. ‘‘The Scout,’’ a trade publication of Detroit, Mich., is one 
of these. This publication was made the official organ’ of the 
defendant Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association for the year 
1909. In its columns were published by the secretary of the 
association lists of wholesalers and manufacturers who made sales 
which were considered unethical or irregular. In May, 1909, the 
secretary of the essociation, in writing to an alleged unethical 
manufacturer, recites some of the various means theretofore em- 
ployed in advancing what he calls “The Association Idea.’’ Among 
other things he mentions: 1. Honorary membership for whole- 
salers and manufacturers in the retail association. 2, Buyers’ 
guide for distribution among the members of the retail association 
containing advertisements of the manufacturers. 3. The sending 
of a monthly sealed letter. 4. Establishment by the ‘‘Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman” of its publicity department; but not claiming 
that this was an activity of the association. 5. The plan of using 
“The Scout’? as a medium of conveying to the membership of the 
association information regarding sales to mail order houses and to 
others not regular retail dealers. 

This use of ‘‘The Scout’’ was discontinued after a trial of one 
year, 

In May, 1908, a conference between certain representatives of the 
various branches of the lumber trade was held at Tacoma. The 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association was represented, and a 
call was issued for a subsequent national conference to be held 
at Minneapolis in June, 1908, immediately following the convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This Lumber 
Trade Congress was held, and delegates from thirty lumber 
associations were present, including those from the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. At this congress a code of ethics was 
adopted, which was thereafter also adopted by said Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. Among the articles in the new code of 
ethics appeared the following: 

“It should be the duty of the manufacturer and wholesaler 
to take an active ihterest in the marketing of their products, 
thru regular channels only. 

* . * 

“It is the sense of the conference that the widest trade 
publicity be given for the purpose of making known irresponsible, 
irregular and unscrupulous dealers and manufacturers.”’ 


This last provision was changed in 1909 by substituting the word 
‘unethical’? in place of the word ‘“‘irregular.’’ 

This code of ethics continued in force without material change 
at the time of the commencement of the present suit. 

The evidence also shows that during this period the secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association from time to time 
furnished information and advice to the lumber credit agencies 
in reference to the classification, not only of members of the asso- 
ciation itself, but of other dealers, as to whether they should be 
classified as codperative yards, retail dealers, consumers or otherwise. 

It is to be borne in mind in this connection that the lumber 
credit agencies’ lists were in constant use by wholesalers and manu- 


facturers, 
Method of Compiling Official Bulletin 


The issuance of an. official bulletin or official report by the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information continued during the 
years 1907 and 1908. The method of its compilation and use was 
as follows: A retail lumber dealer learning of a sale by a whole- 
saler to a consumer, would make complaint in writing to the 
secretary of the association to which the retailer belonged. The 
secretary would thereupon take the matter up, ascertain the facts 
in regard to the matter complained of, and submit his report to 
the board of directors of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In- 
formation. This body determined whether the matter should be 
reported in the next issue of the bulletin, and instructed the 
secretary accordingly. The bulletin when issued was distributed 
among the members of the several associations. It should be noted 
in connection with this matter of the bulletin, however, that the 
secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association resigned 
from the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information in the spring 
ta and did not again become a member of said bureau until 

Among the activities of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation during the period subsequent to 1907 was the use of ‘‘Cus- 
tomers’ Lists.’’ This was a plan apparently originating with the 
Secretary of this association, and suggested by him to the secre- 
taries of other similar associations thru the Secretaries’ bureau, 
and adopted by other secretaries to a greater or less extent. 
Briefly the plan was this: The secretary of the association at the 
beginning of each year would send a circular letter to the members 
of the association, asking for a list of wholesalers or manufacturers 
with whom the retailer dealt, and in reference to whom he desired 
to be kept informed. Upon receiving such lists, the information 
was rearranged and compiled upon a card index, so as to show 
the customers of the various manufacturers and wholesalers in the 
territory covered by the association; and by exchange of lists the 
information upon this card index would be extended, so as to cover 
the territory of other associations. Information was then obtained 

y the secretary of the association as to irregular or unethical 
shipments by such wholesalers or manufacturers. The two prin- 
cipal sources of such information to the secretary were communica- 
tions from the members of the association as to irregular or 
unethical sales which came to their notice in their vicinity; and 
Teports by detectives hired by the association from time to time 
to make investigation and report to the secretary. The defendant 
Boyce was largely employed in this work. 

Upon the receipt of such information the secretary would notify 
customers of the offending wholesaler or manufacturer in regard 
to_the specific unethical or irregular sale. 

Whether such notice by the Secretary should be sent to a few 
= to many of the customers of the offending wholesaler or manu- 
eee rested in the discretion of the Secretary. In one extreme 
nstance it was sent to 1,200 customers. The customers receiving 


such information would then take up the matter with the offending 
wholesaler or manufacturer, protesting against such unethical or 
irregular shipments. There is no dispute as to the existence and 
operation of this method, but it is denied by defendants that it 
was carried out in pursuance of any conspiracy or agreement. It 
is further strenuously urged that the various members of’ the 
association receiving notices from the secretary of unethical or 
irregular sales by any particular wholesaler or manufacturer, were 
under no obligation or agreement to take any action whatsoever: 
but the evidence is conclusive that action was taken by the 
individual members upon receiving the information. In the earlier 
years of the use of customers’ lists the secretary of the association 
would himself write directly to the offending wholesaler or manu- 
facturer. This plan was later changed for the one above outlined. 
The change in method was made for two reasons, according to the 
testimony of the secretary: First, on account of a decision of the 
supreme court of Nebraska in the case of State vs. Adams Lumber 
Co., 116 N. W. 302; secondly, because many of the manufacturers 
resented receiving such communications from the secretary. 

A careful consideration of the evidence has convinced me that 
these two activities, the use of the bulletin and the use of the 
customers’ lists, are not substantially different from the use of 
the ‘‘Official Report’? under consideration in the case of Eastern 
States Lumber Association ys. United States, 234 U. S. 600. 

The court in that case said: 


“The circulation of these reports not only tends directly to 
restrain the freedom of commerce by preventing the listed deal- 
ers from entering into competition with retailers, as was held 
by the district court, but it directly tends te prevent other re- 
tailers who have no personal grievance against him and with 
whom he might trade from so doing, they being deterred solely be- 
cause of the influence of the report circulating among the mem- 
bers of the association.’’ 


The Establishment of a Publicity Bureau 


While, as above noted, the secretary of the association mentions, 
among other methods used, to effect desired ends, the establishment 
of the ‘‘publicity department’’ in the ‘‘Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man,’’ ‘‘in which Mr. Walker undertook to give fur notice to all the 
trade of the operations of various pirates and buccaneers in the 
lumber business,’’ he does not claim that this effort was under the 
authority or by the direction of the association; nor does the evi- 
dence warrant a conclusion that the ‘‘publicity department”’ of the 
“‘Mississippi Valley Lumberman’’ was under the management or 
control of the association. It is admitted in the answer, however, 
that during said period the secretary did from time to time furnish 
to the ‘‘Mississippi Valley Lumberman’’ various items of informa- 
tion showing shipments of lumber and lumber products from manu- 
facturers and wholesalers direct to consumers. Also it is admitted 
that both the secretary and the defendant Walker knew and in- 
tended that such items should be published in said paper and cir- 
culated therein as items of interest to the subscribers of said paper. 
Sut it is denied that this was done in furtherance of any conspiracy 
or combination, 

During a part of this period there appeared in the ‘‘Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman’’ in the ‘‘publicity department’’ the standing an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Selfish Dealers. ‘That the trade can have an oppor- 
tunity to become thoroly familiar with the names of the retail 
lumbermen who buy from manufacturers who are known to be 
supplying catalog houses with material, we reproduce the list once 
more. 

Followed by a ist of dealers. 

Also the following announcement: ‘‘We again reproduce the list 
of those who have signed the affidavit certifying that they do not 
sell to catalog houses, nor solicit trade of the consumers in the 
territory of the legitimate dealers.’’ 

The evidence is convincing that the defendant Walker during this 
period was zealous in his efforts to carry out the same aims as the 
association in respect to the lumber trade; that he received from 
time to time from the secretary of the association information which 
had been collected by the use of the customers’ lists; and that such 
information was used in the columns of his paper. The fact that he 
indepencentiy gathered other irvformation is not material here. 

It is claimed by counsel for defendants that there is nothing in the 
record indicating that the use of customers’ lists interfered in the 
slightest way with the channels of interstate commerce. This claim 
in my judgment, is not sustained by the record. The purpose and 
effect of the use of the customers’ lists were to coerce wholesalers 
and manufacturers to refrain from selling direct to consumers. The 
evidence of the secretaries themselves is quite persuasive. The sec- 
retary of oue of the associations writes to the secretary of defendant 
association: 

Found Customers’ List Effective 


“T have sent little or nothing to ‘The Scout’ for a good many 
months for, like yourself, I feel that the customers’ lists is by 
all odds the most effective; at least we have always found it so.’’ 
The secretary of defendant association replies: 

“Nothing what you say about the effectiveness of the use of 
the customers’ list, I want to say that I quite agree with you 
that it is by far the best method which has ever been applied.’’ 
Again a secretary of one of the allied associations writes: 

“We have perfected a customers’ list now for the last three 
years at the beginning of the year, and have used it very effec- 
tively whenever it was necessary. I am of the opinion that no 
better results can be obtained than for the Northwestern, South- 
western, Western, and possibly the Illinois Association, to fully 
perfect a customers’ list, so that we can exchange information 
from time to time. Others wili fall in line as time goes on, and 
I think the very best results will then be accomplished in a quiet 
and effective way.’’ 

The secretary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association testi- 
tied in reference to this matter as follows: 


“Q. At the time that this customers’ list—you were using it 
in 1908 and 1909 and 1910—when a manufacturer who had been 
shippirg to the consuming trade paid no attention to the letter 
of the retailer, did you do anything further in the matter? A. I 
don’t recall a single case where a manufacturer did not pay some 
attention to it. 

“Q. What do you mean by paying some attention to it? A. 
Well, he answered the letter and either explained it in a satis- 
factory way to this dealer, in a way which satisfied the dealer who 
had made the complaint or he indicated that it was a mistaken 
step on his part and he intended not to do it again and would not 
do it again, and that was the end of it.’’ 


But this is not all. A mass of evidence in the record bears out 
these statements of the secretaries. The testimony and admissions 
of manufacturers and wholesalers; of persons connected with mail 
order houses; of retail dealers and of consumers, show that these 
efforts of the defendants were successful to a very considerable de- 
gree in restraining such interstate commerce as was considered un- 
ethical or irregular, and in restricting interstate commerce to 
socalled regular channels; that is from wholesalers and manufac- 
turers to the retailer, and from the retailer to the consumer. 

It is true that many of these witnesses as well as others testified 
that notwithstanding the efforts of the defendants, they were able to 
provide themselves with such lumber as they needed, and it is 
claimed on the part of counsel for defendants, that this being the 
case, the restraint of interstate commerce, if any, by reason of the 
methods of the defendants, was merely negligible. In my judgment, 
this contention is not sound. ‘The test is not whether by alleged 
methods carried out in pursuance of a conspiracy some part of inter- 
state commerce is annihilated, but whether such commerce is sub- 
stantially interfered with or restrained. 

The responsibility of those who unlawfully place substantial 
obstacles in the legitimate channels of interstate commerce is not 
lessened by the fact that some of the persons engaged in such com- 
merce are able by superior agility to surmount the obstacles and that 
others by strength are able to break them down. 

The court will not feel itself compelled to adjudicate in mathe- 
matical terms the extent of the restraint of interstate commerce, if 
the evidence shows that it is substantial. 

Nor is it material here that the motives of the defendants in carry- 
ing out the activities above described were of the best, and that the 
acts were inspired by an honest belief that the interests not only of 
those engaged in the lumber trade, but of the community at large 
would be best served by having lumber and lumber products distrib- 
uted solely thru socalled regular channels. Such matters might very 
properly be considered by Congress in determining the propriety of 
enacting proposed legislation. The sole inquiry here before the 
court at this time, however, is whether the facts disclosed by the 
record make out a case within the statute already enacted. 

In Eastern States Lumber Association vs. United States the court 
uses the following language: 

“The argument that the course pursued is necessary to the pro- 
tection of the retail trade and promotive of the public welfare in 
providing retail facilities is answered by the fact that Congress, 
with the right to control the field of interstate commerce, has 80 
legislated as to prevent resort to practices which unduly restrain 
competition or unduly obstruct the free flow of such commerce, and 
private choice of means must yield to the national authority thus 
Sse» Addyston Pipe Co. vs. United States, 175 U. 8. 211. 


° 


In my judgment, the Government has clearly made out a case 
within the statute, as interpreted in Eastern States Lumber Asso- 
ciation vs. United States, 234 U. S. 600; Lawler vs. Loewe, 235 U. 8. 
52z, and is entitled to relief by way of injunction. 

It is proper to add that the defendants have, each of them, ac- 
tivities other than those above criticised, of wide range and con- 
siderable importance, in reference to which no complaint is made. 

The injunction should therefore be against the several defendants, 
but directed specifically toward the illegal activities heretofore and 
at the time of the filing of the bill carried on by them in inter- 
ference with and restraint of interstate commerce, to wit: The use 
of customers’ lists in collecting, compiling and distributing informa- 
tion whether to the members of the association, to trade publications 
or other newspapers, to credit agencies or to the public at large, as 
to sales by wholesalers and manufacturers direct to consumers, in- 
cluding mail order houses and codperative yards, 

Decree may be prepared accordingly. 

WILBUR F. BOOTH, 
Judge, 
March 14, 1917. 


70,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


Location and Amount—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 1580 acres 
in Twp. 5 N., R. 7 E., W. M., unsurveyed, 
Wind River watershed, Columbia National 
Forest, Washington, estimated to be 70,- 
000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of Douglas 
fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, 
western white pine, amabilis fir, grand fir, 
and other species, approximately 64 per- 
cent Douglas fir. 





Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates considered 
$1.40 per M for Douglas fir and western 
red cedar, $3.00 per M for western white 
pine, and $.50 per M for western hemlock, 
amabilis fir, grand fir, and other species. 

Deposit—With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten percent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including May 14, 1917. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT JNO. J.CONE JAS. C. HALLSTED —_—D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. ENGINEERS 
INSPECTION 


New and Second Hand Rails 
Cars and Locomotives 
Machinery and all Construction Materials 


General Offices: CHICAGO, 2200 Insurance Exchange 


HOW ABOUT cur-over LANDS? 


Why not look into the question of developing or selling 
them for farming or grazing purposes? Let me know 
what you have and I will tell you what I could do. 
Co Iti 
John B. Shepard, Agricultural Engineer 
110 W. 40th Street., NEW YORK CITY 
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Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accoumiais 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
gue apc ron rn» Wen i cacy corso Eve 
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Special Service 


which results from our intimate 
knowledge of the lumber in- 
dustry is the factor that dis- 
tinguishes our transactions in 


the 


Fimancimg off 
Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed 
by only superficial knowledge. 


We purchase whole issues of 
bonds secured by first mort- 
gage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company Lyon, Gary & Company 


South LaSalle St. (UNINC.) 
in ao es 454 California Street 
; San Francisco 

















Loans on 


‘Timberland 


We have internationally recognized 
facilities based on 37 years experience 
in timberland and lumbcr matters. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(JASPER LEMIEUX 








FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay \ 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 











be Pieee Main 479 NEW ORLEANS J 
Efficiency Demands 


Exact knowledge of where your lumber is and how much it 
runs to the acre in every spot. Our Density Plans show it. 
Operators are enthusiastic about them. Write for a sample 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR | 


TIMBER ESTIMATES, TIMBER MAPS, 
LOGGING PLANS. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN, presbyterian Bias, NEW TORK, N.Y. 














FEATURES OF A POPULAR PACIFIC COAST HOTEL 


San Francisco, Cau., March 19.—Lumbermen who 
visit the Pacifie coast, and particularly California, in 
looking for sources of supply of sugar and white pine 
lumber to replace the decreasing supply of the pines of 
the North, as well as those who are looking for invest- 
ment in California sugar and white pine and redwood 
timber, will be interested in a little brochure issued by 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

A perusal of this pamphlet, which is illustrated with 
pictures of the old hotel before the fire and of the present 
magnificent structure, as well as a reproduction of a 
group of pictures of one hundred and one familiar fig- 
ures in the world’s history of thirty to forty years ago, 
who at various times made this famous hostelry their 
home, brings to mind bits of history of the city by the 
Golden Gate and of the Golden State that appeal to 
the imagination. It was in 1868 that the Central Pacific 
Railroad, extending from Sacramento to Ogden, was 
completed, connecting California with the rest of the 
world. The following year an extension was made from 
Sacramento to San Francisco by the way of San Jose, 
and that year the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. inaugur- 
ated a service to the Orient with the steamer Colorado, 
thus bringing San Francisco in touch with the world. 
It was then that William C. Ralston and William Sharon, 
San Francisco capitalists, planned to build a hotel suit- 
able to entertain prominent men who were then being 
brought to the city, and in this they were assisted by 
Crocker, Huntington, Hopkins and Stanford, men who 
had much to do with the completion of the railroad 
across the continent. Representatives were sent to 
Europe and the East in search of the newest and best 
ideas for hotel construction and equipment and the 
result was the Palace Hotel that opened its doors to the 
public on October 14, 1875, covering two acres in the 
heart of the city, and built in the form of a hollow 
square with a great sun court in the center. Into this 
the incoming passenger was brought in his carriage, 
over graveled roadway, and therefrom into the great 
office. 

At the time of the opening of the old Palace, San 
Francisco was experiencing the ‘‘bonanza days,’’ or the 
culmination of the gold rush, when speculation was rife 
and fortunes were made or lost over night. Multi- 
millionaires, princes, kings and potentates were enter- 
tained at the old Palace. In the great conflagration of 
1906 it was completely gutted but so well was it con- 
structed that its walls withstood the elements of destruc- 
tion. They were entirely torn down, however, and on 


exactly the same site the present Palace Hotel was 
constructed and opened to the public in December, 1909, 
rebuilt on a greater and grander scale, with the same 
sun court rearranged in better and more comfortable 
manner, the same wonderful grills, restaurants, ball 
rooms, club rooms, banquet rooms and convention halls. 
The rebuilt Palace Hotel typifies the best in hotel con- 
struction and equipment, and is of particular interest 
to travelers in that it combines a comfortable home with 
perfect cuisine, and everything that goes to make a 
hotel sojourn comfortable and at moderate expense. 
Under the management of energetic and ambitious Roy 
Carruthers a new swing and spirit have been given to 
the management of the hotel, resulting in many special 
features, and in the readjusting of tariffs. This has 
made possible staying at the magnificent hotel at rates 
from $2 a day upward, which would be considered very 
low for any hotel in the East. It has taken on a more 
lively aspect under this new spirit, and is now the scene 
of many social functions, among which are the nightly 
dinner dance and the popular Sunday night concert by the 
great orchestra led by Herman Heller. These are some 
of the things which the new Palace Hotel is now doing 
for its guests and which are told in the little pamphlet. 














THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EUROPEAN LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In line with the first announcement regarding the 
new regulations under which the lumber industry will 
be conducted in England is the appointment of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller as director of timber supplies. Thru 
a department of the war office, which he will direct, 
the following matters will be handled: (1) supply of 
timber for the use of the army; (2) control of the use 
of the timber in the United Kingdom with a view of 
effecting economy in its use for all purposes; (3) 
regulation of the purchase of such timber as may 
be imported from sources outside the United King- 
dom, whether on Government or on private ac- 
count; (4) stimulation of felling of timber in the 
United Kingdom. The director of the timber supplies 
will be assisted by an advisory committee of English 
lumbermen. Special attention will be given to increas- 
ing the cut and utilization of standing timber in Eng- 
land, thus rendering it possible to decrease the volume 
of imports. Another activity of the department will 
be planning of economically constructed buildings, plans 
for which will be prepared by experts. 

Chartering and buying are at a standstill in England, 
altho inquiries are becoming more numerous. Vessel 
communication with Norway, Sweden and the United 
Kingdom is in a similar condition, but the first two 
mentioned countries are said to be greatly in need of 
coal, and this is expected to force the resumption of 
ocean traffic. This will be an opportunity for cargoes 
of lumber once more to go forward to England in ves- 
sels that will return to Scandinavian countries loaded 
with coal. The Norwegian Government is said to have 
made arrangements to renew shipments of coal to 
Norway. 

Despite the exigency of the war situation and the 
Government control of the lumber industry the English 
dealers are being called upon to prepare for the future 
war period. In urging that an examination of the situ- 
ation be made, the Timber News of London says: ‘‘A 
great number of people seem to think that directly the 
war is over, within a few weeks, in fact, the country 
will be flooded with imports of wood. It is a great 
mistake for them to think this, as it will take quite a 
long time to get the trade back again to normal con- 
ditions.’’ 

England has been accustomed to draw a large part 
of its timber supplies from Russia, in which country 
the production of lumber has been practically aban- 
doned since the beginning of the war. According to 
English advices two of the biggest lumber exporting 
ports of Russia are Riga and Petrograd. In both ports 
a number of vessels were loading at the outbreak of the 
war and considerable stocks of lumber were on hand, 
but practically all of the available stocks on the land 
have been utilized, and the vessels also unloaded to 
supply the needs of the Russian Government. Prac- 
tically no logging has been carried on in either of the 
two districts for the last two and one-half years, so 
that it will be some time before exports of any size 
ean be made. 

The same condition holds true in all of the great Rus- 
sian export centers, not even excepting those located 
on the White Sea, which, taken as a whole, represent 
by far the most important centers in Russia so far as 


the export of lumber is concerned. It is estimated that 
it will take two to three years before shipments equal to 
the pre-war business can be made from this territory. 

The Russians are already preparing to go after the ex- 
port trade at the end of the war. In the White Sea 
district log transportation facilities are being bettered 
at the present time. Much work is being done along the 
rivers of the Dwina Basin by the Archangel Land Board, 
which recently organized hydro-technical and forest see- 
tions to carry on this work. In 1917, 80,000 rubles have 
been set aside for river improvement and it is the in- 
tention to spend a million rubles on this work during 
the next four years. The hydro-technical section is ac- 
tively at work improving the rivers so that the floating 
of logs to the mills will be facilitated. Roads and 
canals will also be laid out thru the forests wherever 
they can be used to advantage in developing the forest 
resources of the district. 

The English lumbermen also have their eyes upon the 
French and Belgian markets that will develop at the 
conclusion of the war. Trade papers are urging Eng- 
lish concerns to hold sufficient stock on hand to meet 
the immediate requirements of France and Belgium to 
prevent the business being placed directly with Seandi- 
navian firms or in the United States or Canada. 

The attitude toward purchasing lumber supplies 
that may gradually develop at the end of the war is 
shown by the following extract from an English trade 
magazine: ‘‘Every ounce of business should be given 
to those countries that have participated in this awful 
fighting, more particularly for the sake of those who 
will be returning again to civil life. Their positions for 
the most part are being left open for them, so let them 
come hack to enjoy the fruits of a prosperous reopening 
of trade, and not allow them, after all they have done, 
to see business vanishing from their grasp. The Gov- 
ernment must see to it.’’ 





MICHIGAN WILL FURNISH TREES FOR PLANTING 


The State of Michigan thru its Public Domain Com- 
mission supplies young trees for planting to the citizens 
of that State at cost. They may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the State forester at Roscommon, Mich. The 
commission has fixed the following prices for the stock 
listed below as the amount necessary to cover cost of 
production, packing and delivering to railroad station: 


Price Price 

Height, per Height, per 

. Age ins, M Aac ins. M 

White pine.... 2 3 $5 Blue spruce... 6 10 $8 

White pine.... 3 5 6 Norway spruce 5 7 7 

Norway pine.. 4 9 8 Norway spruce 6 11 8 
White spruce... 5 9 7 Englemann 

spruce ..... 5 g ig 

White spruce.. 5 13 8 Douglas fir.... 5 7 7 

Blue spruce... 5 6 7 Buropean larch 2 , 4 


No order is accepted for less than 500 plants, or less 
than fifty of any one class. The prices are f.o.b., Ros- 
common, Mich., including packing and crating, and 
apply to stock to be planted within the State. Fifty 
percent is added to the above price for shipment outside 
the State and orders for stock to be planted in Mich- 
igan are given precedence. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


LINE-BOARDS 


I rather like a liar, a liar out and out. 
I know that he is lying, so his word I never doubt; 
I know just where to put him, and the thing he talks about. 


But there’s a boy who bothers, a pleasant sort of youth, 
The guy who never tells a lie and never tells the truth— 
Who puts in ev’ry honest tale a trickle of vermuth. 


To sort of give it flavor, the flavor that it lacked, 
Some fact in ev’ry fiction, some fiction in his fact 
That cannot be accepted, that cannot be attacked. 


They are the little line-boards we often meet in trade, 
And nearly all the trouble they generally made; 
They were too good for rejects yet hardly up to grade. 


They won’t convince a jury, you’d lose if you should sue; 
They are not quite untruthful, they are not really true, 
They’re just the little line-boards of life that will not do. 


I rather like a liar unblushingly who lies, 
And with a statement juggles right out before your eyes, 
A plain and honest liar hornswoggling who tries. 


But, Lord, I hate the line-board, the little lie that’s white, 
That isn’t wrong exactly, that’s not exactly right— 
The feather on the spoon-hook that makes a fellow bite. 





When you are let in on the ground floor look in the cellar. 


SANCTUARY 


When someone has slipped you the dirk in the dark, 
When eyes that are loving are lies, 

When someone you trusted has made you a mark, 
And somehow the heart in you dies, 

There’s dirt for you, hurt for you, trouble enough 
To shatter the faith of a man; 

But don’t ever think there is trouble so tough 
That you can’t overcome it—you can. 





When living is losing its flavor to you, 
When worry is making you old; 
When there is no joy in the thing that you do 
Nor truth in the thing you are told, 
There’s balm for you, calm for you, out in the wild, 
There’s hope for you up on the hill. 
Get up in the timber and play like a child; 
You can overcome it—you will. 


Get up in the timber; the trail and the trees 
Will make you a man in a day. 
The smell of the soil and the breath of the breeze 
Will blow all your troubles away. 
There’s pine for you, wine for you, hope for you there— 
The sun and the moon and the star— 
If the ways of the city are not on the square, 
Get up in the woods—where they are. 





When a man doesn’t think much of you, don’t think of him at all. 





PATRIOTISM BEGINS AT HOME. 


This war has resolved itself into a battle not of the strategy of 
generals, but the stomachs of citizens. It is a war now not of personal 
bravery, but of personal sacrifice. It is a contest of fundamental, personal 
patriotism. 

Men are not asking now, as they were a year ago or two years ago, how 
long Verdun or Kut or somewhere else will hold out. 
long the people hundreds of miles from the firing line will stand fast. 

Let us hope that no such test shall ever come to the country of the 
Stars and Stripes—but let us hope that if it does, it will prove that we mean 
what we yell. 





Don’t believe everything that everybody says about anybody else 


unless you want everybody to believe everything that anybody 
says about you. 





REVENGE. 


A couple of tough guys from Corn City, Ioway, 
Are up in Chicago and out for a time, 
With twenty-eight dollars or more to let fly away, 
To blow in a manner considered a crime; 
A room without bath at the great Auditorium 
Is costing those jiggers two dollars a day, 
A necktie of red from Joe Burns’s emporium— 
They’re out for a splash and they’re ready to pay. 


They’ve witnessed the Vitagraph’s latest scenario, 
They’ve gargled a meal at a dollar a throw, 
On Michigan Avenue played the Lothario, 
Were nearly run in by a copper or so. 
Two slickers on Clark Street were there with a trick 
for ’em, 
A thousand in greenbacks, a counterfeit fine; 
But Corn City, Ioway, folks are too slick for ’em— 
Instead of ten dollars they only got nine. 


But, someway, Chicago’s not getting excited so, 
In spite of the dash that the visitors cut; 

The bonds are intact and the stocks haven’t kited so— 
We know they are sharpers, the both of them; but 

They may spring some neat little game that is new to us, 
They may give our little old city a crack, 

They may take our cash, but, whatever they do to us, 
Our mail order houses will get it all back. 





When you find a fault in a friend don’t throw away the log 


because of one defect. 
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They are asking how. 


W. EH. COOPER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


He is so popular, they say, 

He may be President some day, 
But he’d be satisfied, alack, 

If only Teddy could come back. 





LEISURE 
I have so much to do each day, 
So much to handle right away, 
I have but little time for play— 


Yet luckier than those who shirk, 
Who toil at loafing like a Turk, 
And haven’t any time for work. 





Save something for the hill. 





THE HAIR OF THE DOG. 


There was a lumberjack who tried 
To break away from booze 

And ev’ry winter nearly died, 
And yet the fight’d lose; 

All winter he would go without 
And never take a thing; 

And then would kill himself, about, 
With whiskey in the spring. 


Last winter up to camp he come 
And, as he always would, 

Announced that he was thru with rum, 
And thru with it for good. 

He sprung a gold-cure of his own: 
To show that he was strong, 

That he could leave the stuff alone, 
He brought a quart along. 


He put that whiskey in his bunk; 
He slept with it at night; 

But not a drink he ever drunk, 
And no one saw him tight. 

He earried it inside his vest 
When he went out to chop 

(How much he suffered no one guessed) 
But never took a drop. 


Each day he said, ‘‘ All yesterday 
I didn’t taste the stuff. 

I guess, old booze,’’ he used to say, 
“¢You’ll see it ain’t a bluff.’’ 

A week, a month, the winter passed, 
And still it was the same— 

For he had won the fight at last 
And proved that he was game. 


He sort of come to have contempt 
For his companion queer, 

The bottle by him when he dreamt, 
The devil always near; 

And, when he come to town again, 
He’d lean against the bar 

And tell the other drinking men 
What omadhauns they are. 


No doubt there are a bunch o” things 
That worry us a lot; 

But maybe we could pull their stings 
If close to them we got, 

If we that way of his’d try— 
Just bunked with them a bit, 

Just looked them squarely in the eye, 
And showed a little grit. 





FILLER 


A verse to spill 
Is very hard 
When you have not 
A thought; 
I couldn’t fill 
A postal card, 
Altho a lot 
I ought. 
The way that I 
Must fill the space 
That looks like an : 
Abyss £ 
Is just to try a 
In such a case 
Some such a plan * 
As this.. - 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 
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Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
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The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
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Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 








ick Lumber 
Collections. Ra 
b ] ° ? 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

. SUN 1 
z 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


OUSNNSN ION FUDAN ADOOOREDEH LTTE 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
eT 














NICHOLSON ON FACTORY | S2.2atStcand factory coms opel 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS reer 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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| PITTSBURGH 
—s 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


| General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE LSXSteAe (hl 


souTH#eRN HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ew York, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Johnstown, Penna. 


A _ A 


Yellow Pin 


ailroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Ill. 

















Lumber 

Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















( ) 
FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 


Konnearock, Va. 
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A Vivid Story 


of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory « Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 


good readable $1.25 


type,postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 19.—An increase of nearly $2,000,000 in the total 
exports from Savannah during February over those of Janu- 
ary was shown by the statement issued by the local customs 
authorities, giving the total exports for the month as $5,266,- 
504. 

Of the $6,942,904 from this district, which includes Bruns- 
wick and Darien, over half, or $3,694,956, went to England 
and $2,053,235 to France. The other $1,000,000 was divided 
about equally between Norway and Denmark, with about $40,- 
000 to Cuba. English steamers carried nearly $6,000,000 
worth and practically all of the rest went in Norwegian ves- 
sels. 

Upland cotton constituted the bulk of the exports. Consid- 
erable cotton seed cake and agricultural instruments also 
went out. The following exports of wood and wood products 
were made: Rosin (16,717 barrels), valued at $117,965; 
tar and pitch (1,649 barrels), $8,945; spirits of turpentine 
(214,313 gallons), $109,300; sawn pitch pine timber (293,- 
000 feet), $8,214; cypress boards (10,000 feet), $219; gum 
boards (76,000 feet), $7,668; yellow pine boards (216,000 
feet), $4,864; railroad ties (45,644), $40,048 ; other manufac- 
tures of wood, $17,071. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 19.—Beginning last Wednesday, local customhouse 
authorities have withheld information regarding clearances 
and cargoes of vessels engaged in export trade. This step 
was taken in conformity with Secretary Daniels’ appeal for a 
censorship on sailings, tho it was generally supposed that 
his suggestions referred only to ships plying to or from the 
“war zone.” The action may be modified later to permit pub- 
lication of cleara:ces to the other Americas but for the pres- 
ent it seems to be applied to all export business. 

A fair trade is had with the West Indies. European ex- 
ports have been matcrially whittled down by causes already 
explained. In one or two cases, factors having vessels under 
charter have sold or transferred them from the lumber trade 
because of the United Kingdom restrictions. Tonnage re- 
mains scarce and rates and war insurance high. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 21.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
this customs district during February were valued at $111,- 
431, compared with $169,116 during January. Submarine 
warfare and international complications are largely respon- 
sible for the shrinkage, altho the scarcity of ocean tonnage 
and the increasing overseas freight rates and marine insur- 
ance rates have strongly influenced the export lumber market. 

The Boston exports of lumber and its manufactures during 
February were as follows: 
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Exports to the United Kingdom and France have been 
greatly curtailed as a result of the new phase of German 


naval warfare. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 19.—Two steamers, carrying aggregately 6,000,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber and timber, loaded by the Standard 
Export Lumber Co., sailed from Beaumont last week for 
Europe, possibly for England, altho the exact destinations 
were not made public because of the tense German situation. 

The British steamer New Zealand Transport, carrying a 
full cargo of 3,500,000 feet of lumber and timber, sailed 
Friday, March 16, and the British steamship Germanic sailed 
the following day with a full cargo of 2,500,000 feet. 

Two lumber vessels are still in the local harbor and they 
will remain here about two weeks longer. The Russian bark 
Margareta is loading 1,500,000 feet of timber and the French 
bark Alerandre is taking on 500,000 feet, both for export. 
The Standard Export Lumber Co. also has these two ships 


under charter. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 20.—The export business for yellow pine has fallen 
off somewhat during the last féw weeks and only a few 
cargoes are scheduled to depart from the port of Galveston 
and subports. A large share of the present trade is with 
Cuba and the West Indies. Owing to customs restrictions, 
no information regarding cargoes is given out for publication. 
The American schooner Fred B. Balano loaded a full cargo 
of lumber at Port Boliver and departed for Cuban ports last 
week. The British schooner Irma Bentley, which was wrecked 
in the Gulf of Mexico while carrying a cargo of lumber to 
Port Au Prince, has been overhauled and after reloading 
will proceed on its voyage. The American steam schooner 
Coaster departed for San Juan with a full cargo of lumber 
loaded by the Kirby Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 17.—Another large consignment of lumber for Bom- 
bay aggregating well over 3,000,000 feet is being taken out by 
the Japanese freight steamer T'enpaisan Maru, which arrived at 
the Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s mill this week to load 2,700,000 
feet here. The remainder of its cargo comes from Bellingham. 

The Norwegian steamer 7J'hordes, just completed at San 
Francisco, is to come to the Sound to load a cargo for Bom- 
bay for Comyn, Mackall & Co., according to advices received 
here this week. It was built for O. T. Tonnevald of Norway 
for the lumber trade. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


March 19.—Lumber exports for February were somewhat 
below the monthly average for the last year. Thirteen ves- 
sels cleared during the month, carrying cargoes aggregating 
9,010,000 feet, including both hard and softwoods. There 
are fifteen vessels in the local harbor, four of which are about 
ready to sail. The allied governments are sending a number of 
large vessels for lumber and timber for governmental uses. 
The Killoran arrived a few days ago. It is a Norwegian bark 
of 1,569 tons net register, and left Liverpool on Jan. 20. The 


following vessels are expected to reach here within the next 
few: days: Norwegian bark LZarlscourt, 1,119 tons, left 
Frederikstad Jan. 19; British steamship Wearbridge, cleared 
from Gulfport Dec. 18 for Cherbourg ; Russian vessel Parchim, 
1,714 tons, left Gulfport Aug. 6 for Port Natal. These four 
vessels will carry approximately 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The three first named will load for Europe, while the Parchim 
returns to Port Natal. 

A letter has been received here from Captain D. P. James 
announcing the safe arrival of the British steamship Cardiff 
at Nantes on February 16. The Cardiff cleared from Gulf- 
port Jan. 17 with 1,511,968 feet of oak railroad ties (47,249 
in number), supplied by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. of Charles- 
ton, Miss, 





FEBRUARY FOREIGN TRADE SHOWS DECREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19.—Figures just made public 
by the Department of Commerce show that exports from the 
United States for February were valued at $466,523,0384 as 
compared to the high record reached in January, when the 
value reached $613,555,693. At first glance it would seem 
that something has exerted a very serious effect upon our 
export business, but before rushing to conclusions two things 
should be considered. February has four days less than 
January; also January was the previous high record and it 
is not possible to keep on making a new high record each 
month. The best way to compare the export trade of the two 
months is to consider the same number of working days in 
each month. January had three more working days than 
February, figuring the former at twenty-seven and the latter 
at twenty-four. The daily average of exports for January 
was $22,724,281. Therefore the value of exports for twenty- 
four days in January may be said to have been $545,382,850 
for a period of the same length as February. Thus our 
exports lost $78,859,816 for the. latter month. A tidy sum, 
it is true, but not nearly so alarming as the difference of 
$147,032,659, the difference between the exports for the two 
fiscal months. 

Imports for February were valued at $199,576,597 as 


_ compared to $241,816,282 for January or a loss for the 


calendar month of $42,239,685. However, to get an accurate 
comparison three days should be taken from January anid 
when: this is done the imports for February show a decrease 
of $15,371,181 with the same number of days in the preceding 
month. The exports and imports combined show a falling off 
in the foreign trade of the United States of $94,230,997, when 
an equal number of days in January and February are con- 
sidered. The exports for the eight months ended February, 
1917, were $4,080,695,942, while for like periods in 1916 and 
1915 respectively the totals were $2,585,682,726 and $1,634,- 
466,017. 


SERIOUS DECLINE OF CANADIAN TRADE WITH 
AUSTRALIA 

Orrawa, ONT., March 19.—The serious decline of Canada‘s 
share of Australia’s timber imports is the subject of a report 
just made to the Government by H. R. McMillan, special tim- 
ber trade commissioner. “That this loss of trade in raw 
products between two neighboring British dominions,” he 
says, “should occur at a time when Imperial sentiment is 
strengthening, when the move for closer Imperial trade is 
gaining favor and should be more marked in a trade in which 
Canada possesses not only all the natural advantages, but in 
which it has greatly increased its productive capacity during 
the period of trade, is a matter of serious concern.” 

Latest official figures—those for 1913—show that Canada’s 
timber trade with Australia has almost reached the vanishing 
point. This country is supplying that Dominion with only 
3 percent of its imports, while the United States supplies 57 
percent, New Zealand 14 percent, Norway 13 percent, Sweden 
6 percent and Japan 4 percent. 

Commissioner McMillan finds that the channels of trade 
are non-British and that the transpacific timber brokerage 
and shipping business is in the hands of American companies 
chiefly. ‘Fortunately,’ he reports, ‘this condition shows 
signs of righting itself. Canadian companies, properly 
equipped to carry on a shipping business, are now entering 
the field. Should Canada supply only half of Australia’s tim- 
ber requirements, it will lay the foundation for a powerful 
merchant marine on the Pacific which in turn will exercise 
a profound iniluence on the development of its ports and of 
subsidiary trading and maritime industries.” 

In 1894 over one-third of Australia’s imports from the 
North Pacific came from Canada. 


BULLETIN DESCRIBES PROPER DRY KILN METHODS 


The Department of Agriculture has just issued bulletin 
No. 509 entitled ‘‘The Theory of Drying and Its Appli- 
cation to the New Humidity-Regulated and Recirculating 
Dry Kiln.’’ The bulletin was written by Harry D. Tie- 
mann, in charge of section of timber physics, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., and is an authorita- 
tive account of the deductions from experiments con- 
ducted at the laboratory to determine how properly to 
dry all species of woods in a dry kiln. According to the 
bulletin the drying of softwoods may be considered as 
having reached a fairly satisfactory solution, but there 
is still considerable progress to be made in the drying 
of hardwoods. The writer also believes there is a general 
lack of knowledge of the principle of drying, for the bul- 
letin reads: 

A correct understanding of the principles of drying is rare 
and opinions in regard to the subject are very diverse. The 
same lack of knowledge exists in regard to dry kilns. 

Considerable space is given over to describing the ele- 
mentary principles of drying and the first discussed is 
evaporation. In concluding this subject Mr. Tiemann 
says: 

Two things should be clear: That evaporation is produced 
by heat and that the presence or absence of air does not 
influence the amount of evaporation. It does, however, influ- 
ence the rate of evaporation, which is retarded by the presence 
of air. The main things influencing evaporation are, first, 
the quantity of heat supplied and, second, the relative hymid- 
ity of the immediately surrounding space. 

Next the importance of circulation is emphasized and 
also the need of controlling the rate of evaporation by 
humidity. Following this there is a description of the 
elementary principles of hygrometry, a knowledge of 
which the author contends is necessary in order to under- 
stand drying operations, Considerable space is devoted 
to a discussion of the different kinds of kilns in use. 
Emphasis is laid on the importance of the proper piling 
of lumber in order to secure the proper circulation of air 
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in the kiln and several diagrams are given showing the 
arrangement in the kiln developed by the Forest Service. 
A great deal of space is given to a discussion of the 
theory of the Forest Service kiln and a thoro explanation 
is given of the manner in which it is operated, illustrated 
by two very clear diagrams. The bulletin is concluded by 
a theoretical discussion of evaporation and a number of 


tables and formulas are given to determine how drying 
may best be accomplished. The bulletin is a valuable one 
to all lumbermen who are interested in artificial drying 
of lumber and is well worth careful study and considera- 
tion. Copies may be secured from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at a cost of 5 cents each. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Spring officially arrived during the week, incidently some 
real springlike weather, and perhaps no class of business ap- 
preciated the change more than did the sash and door trade. 
Milder weather means a real start on building operations and 
everywhere the effect of improved weather may be seen in 
sash and door inquiries and orders. This is especially true in 
Chicago where the weather was ideal for several days. In 
the Twin Cities a good start on building operations is ex- 
pected about April 1. Millwork inquiries and orders have 
become more seasonable at Kansas City, while a satisfactory 
condition prevails at St. Louis. Cincinnati mills find them- 
selves at the opening of the busy season with lower stocks 
than ever before, while quietness still prevails at Buffalo. 
The outlook is good at Baltimore. At Tacoma, Wash., the 
market for fir doors and all kinds of millwork continues 
firm, while conditions at San Francisco tend to slight improve- 
ment. Normal conditions prevail with door factories around 
the bay while the mountain door plants are in active opera- 
tion. The window glass demand is phenomenal, and conse- 
quently will have its effect on the sash and door trade. 

The arrival of real springlike weather in Chicago the fore- 
part of this week certainly did prove helpful to the sash and 
door trade. The increase in inquiries and orders was very 
pronounced, and consequently most of those in the trade 
were made happy. Building operations so far this year have 
been backward, and in no way compare favorably with the 
corresponding period of last year. Builders and contractors 
say, tho, that the coming of improved weather will mean a 
building spurt and activity will continue for some time. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul are just getting out from under 
a record snowfall and an active start on many building opera- 
tions is expected by April 1. With spring on the way things 
look favorable and Twin City concerns are taking on a good 
line of orders for early shipment. At present the car situa- 
tion precludes many deliveries. 

Inquiry and orders for millwork in Kansas City, Mo., show 
seasonable trade conditions. Increased building operations 
will probably come with better weather. Some advance in 
prices may be expected shortly, due to increases in glass and 
lumber. 

St. Louis planing mills report a very satisfactory opening 
up of spring trade. A number of the mills are working full 
time now; some of them report increasing orders from east 
of the river and these are being filled as rapidly as freight 
embargoes permit. The sash and door mills report trade Very 
good, They feel certain that they would have more business 
than they could handle, but for the suspense created by the 
international situation, and it is thought that many con- 
struction enterprises are held in abeyance by the present un- 
certainty. 

The Cincinnati mills find themselves at the opening of the 
building season with stocks of sash, doors and all interior fin- 
ish work lower than ever before. There has been trouble all 


winter to secure needed dry stocks of lumber, and many of 
the mills have not been able to work up to capacity. To add 
to this embarrassment country customers are growing more 
importunate. At present it is almost impossible to deliver 
freight by rail. Prices tend upward. 


The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., find business rather 
quiet for the time of year, there being no improvement usual 
with the arrival of springlike weather. Some mill owners 
are inclined to look for less building this spring than a year 
ago, tho the decline will probably be in the speculating line, 
if it occurs at all. Stock prices are unusually high and this 
discourages some undertakings. 


Tho the outlook for the Baltimore door, blind and sash men 
is in the main good, more or less hesitancy has been mani- 
fested, but it is expected that before long this hesitancy will 
yield largely to a disposition to go ahead with the contem- 
plated work, which is quite extensive. What with the high 
prices of lumber and other materials there can be no thought 
of the prices of sash and doors going down; in fact, the 
labor problem and other factors entering into consideration 
make it more than likely that further advances will be made, 
especially if anything like the activity expected materializes. 


The Tacoma (Wash.) market for fir doors and all sorts of 
millwork continues very firm. Car shortage is acute and a 
dominating factor, and warehouses and yards at the factories 
are packed with unshipped goods. Further price advances 
on doors are looked for at the factories in line with the cost 
of material and operations. 


There is little improvement in business at San Francisco 
sash and millwork plants. The door factories around the 
bay are operating at about the normal rate of production. 
The door departments of the large pine sawmills in the Sierras 
are in steady operation and the reopening of the mills for 
the season will come none too soon to furnish a supply of 
shop lumber. Shipments of white pine door stock and open 
sash to the eastern markets are being made as rapidly as 
possible, taking into consideration the prevailing scarcity of 
cars. 

At the present juncture window glass consumption is re- 
ported to be larger in the Northwest, by comparison, than in 
any other section of the country. The jobbing houses are meet- 
ing with a phenomenal demand and have prepared to take care 
of the most exacting spring season in many years. The general 
condition at this time is very encouraging. The curtailment 
of window glass output due to the fuel shortage is now prac- 
tically at an end, hand factories which had put out their 
fires having resumed or prepared to resume operations. Quite 
a number of machine tanks are down for repairs, but it is 
figured that, on the whole, there will be enough glass in the 
country by the end of May to satisfy the demand. This out- 
look of course takes cognizance of the possibility that a lim- 
ited amount of machine-made glass will be manufactured dur- 
ing the summer months. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD | 





Within the next few weeks building operations will be in 
full swing all over the country. More permits were issued in 
the last several days than in any similar period since the 
first of the year. The international situation can have no 
appreciably harmful effect on construction activities for sev- 
eral months even if the nation should engage in war, the 
industrial improvements in-the last two years having made 
numerous building facilities necessary for the proper housing 
of the people, and for the purposes of the numerous new inter- 
ests that have been developed as a general consequence of the 
industrial progress. A study of the conditions as they exist 
today in all building centers of the country leads to the 
conclusion that the consumption of lumber for building ma- 
terial will be heavier during the next three months than in 
any spring season in the last three years. 


Apart from the fact that this increase in lumber consump- 
tion here predicted will serve to offset the loss in export con- 
sumption, the general conditions are such as to make all 
building interests confident in the stable condition of the 
country’s present and future requirements. The greatest ob- 
stacle that building lumber consumers must contend with 
lies in the increased cost of materials and the adverse freight 
transportation conditions. 


Much satisfaction is expressed over the immense boom that 
will be literally precipitated thruout the Northwest within an- 
other fortnight, weather conditions permitting. One, 114-, 2- 
and 3-story buildings for family, garage and church purposes 
constitute the bulk of the building activities in Minnesota. 
Leading daily newspapers have been carrying page and half- 
page builders’ advertisements, especially reproductions of ful! 
and semi-bungalow plans. Installment payments are being 
featured heavily in this publicity to attract prospective home- 
owners, and the result should be a decided increase in subur- 
ban and small town values, both realty and civic. 

; Beside a comparatively large number of small sized build- 
ings for such purposes as are noted above, contracts have been 
awarded for the early completion of several hotels, a number 
of apartment, bank, church and public garage buildings. All 
this does not account for the “open” country and farm improve- 
ments that will be started on the arrival of spring weather. 
North Dakota and South Dakota were not particularly promi- 
nent among those States where last week’s requirements for 
buildings other than for residence and private garage pur- 
poses culminated in the awarding of contracts, and in 
Wyoming operations appear to have been confined to residence 
structures, these being chiefly of 1- and 2-story frame type. 
The same general conditions may be ascribed to construction 
activities in Colorado. 

_ Operations have lately been concentrated on small structures 
in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming for family or other private 
use, or for such public purposes as churches and schools. In 
the last named State particularly—in the last week or two— 
there has been a decided gain in residence dwelling permits. 
Coincident with the noteworthy realty improvements is the 
rapid decrease in Government grants, many applications for 
the. usual individual agricultural developments of land ob- 
tained from the Government being curtailed by the lessened 





amount of available tracts. This means intensified agrarian 
activity,.a condition invariably attended by increased build- 
ing requirements for farmhouses, auxiliary buildings, roads, 
road-posts ete. 

The agitation of landowners for more and better roads in 
the South will undoubtedly force improvements in realty 
values, 

In addition to the construction of a number of 1- and 2- 
story residence dwellings in the larger cities in Pacific coast 
territory, several hundred summer cottages and bungalows 
were contracted for the coast resorts, the number of which 
is increasing rapidly year after year. The building of 5-, 6-, T- 
and 8-room bungalows is fast assuming large proportions, cli- 
matic conditions being ideal for the all-season use of these 
small “open” structures. 

Lumber retailers in the East will be gratified to learn of the 
newspaper campaigning that is being conducted against 
“ready-made” buildings. Quoting from a prominent New 
England newspaper: “Cold and leaky houses and other an- 
noyances are the results of ‘ready-made’ construction. * * *” 
The extent of the present demand of prospective home-owners 
may be gaged by the fact that most of the summer bungalow 
or even all-season suburban residence plans published in the 
newspapers and contractors’ literature specify additional con- 
struction—a matter of so much more lumber—such as 
verandas, porches, bedroom terraces etc. Farms and suburban 
property are especially in demand, and brokers in this de- 
partment of the real estate field are experiencing their big- 
gest business right now. Demands are far greater than the 
supply. In the preceding month alone the contracts for 
building activities in Boston amounted to $9,492,000. The 
total so far this year exceeds the total for the similar period 
of the preceding year by more than two million dollars. 

New York State’s suburban districts are being rapidly de- 
veloped as permanent home neighborhoods, an evolution 
hastened by the human congestion of Greater New York. The 
newspapers of the metropolis have been publishing numerous 
builders’ advertisements advocating bungalow construction, 
the style most in demand at this juncture. In Queens 
Borough a new kind of tenement building that has just been 
finished has proved to be the very thing contractors have 
been trying to evolve. This is what is known as the “walk- 
up” type of tenement construction. This new construction, 
which does away with fire balconies on facades of buildings, is 
expected to influence the style of future tenement buildings. 

Last week the Pennsylvania building associations com- 
pleted 195 real estate loans, aggregating $514,000. A feature 
in Philadelphia building. contracts is the awarding of the 
contract for a $2,500,000 apartment house in the heart of the 
city. Structures for schools and family residences figure 
prominently in the contracts awarded in the last few days. 
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A ROYAL order has been issued in Spain decreeing that all 
railroads shall immediately purchase sufficient equipment of 
rolling stock to. handle the increased business. One large 
railroad has announced the purchase of fifteen locomotives 
and 1,500 20-ton cars in the United States. 
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Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
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The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Labor: $ 
U.S. Forest Satins 1 tate Mer: 

t, American Wood Preservers’ 
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312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 

book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 

tr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. _East Chicago, Ind. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 
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NEWARK, N. J. 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—DManufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 
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‘oak TIMBERS 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
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Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





























FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 





GLUE COMPANY ADDS TO SELLING FORCE 


The business of the Perkins Glue Co., with a factory at 
Lansdale, Pa., and sales force at South Bend, Ind., has in- 
creased so rapidly that it has been found necessary to increase 
the staff. One of the men taken on was A. B. Maine, who is 
connected with the sales department. Mr. Maine is no 
stranger to the woodworking trade, for he has spent twelve 
years in the field and because of exceptional opportunities 
has been able to make a wide acquaintance and secure a com- 
prehensive knowledge of operations in all departments of the 
various related woodworking industries. He gained his first 
experience with the Library Bureau, of Boston, Mass., manu- 
facturer of high grade office and library equipment. He 
worked in various capacities in this bureau and left in 1911 
to go with the John A. Dunn Co., of Gardner, Mass., a large 
manufacturer of chairs. In December, 1913, he joined the 
staff of the Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and for this trade paper visited many manufac- 
turers in the middle West. In 1916 he was employed by the 
Berlin Machine Works, now known as the P. B. Yates Ma- 
chine Co., of Beloit, Wis., as production expert and in that 
capacity visited many woodworking factories in the East 
and West. In his new position Mr. Mainhe’s first motive will 
be to increase the sales of the patented vegetable glue manu- 
factured by the Perkins Glue Co., but he will also be willing 
and eager at all times to discuss problems having to do with 
economical production in any department, if manufacturers 
desire advice upon this phase of their business. 





QUINN DUTCH OVEN PROVES WORTH 


Ordinarily it is necessary to shut down a power plant to 
enable repairs to be made to the brick work around the boilers 
so when some little thing goes wrong that should really be 
repaired immediately but that can be let go it is only too 
frequently done and the result of this is that some day the 
plant has a break down and everything is tied up until brick 
masons are found and the whole plant gone over and carefully 
repaired. However, there are types of boiler settings and 
furnaces that do not require the attention of brick masons 
either in erecting or repairing and among the most popular 
are those manufactured by Quinn & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, a 
firm that specializes in the manufacture of flat top Dutch 
oven furnaces for saw and planing mills. In the Quinn flat 
top Dutch oven furnace there is no arch work to fall in; 
the construction is of such simple nature that the ordinary 
sawmill mechanics have no difficulty in erecting or repairing 
the furnace, especially as the company furnishes blue prints 
and minute directions for the installation. Ordinarily repairs 
are made while the boiler is being cleaned. The top is built 
flat and in such a manner that it is impossible for it to fall 
in. Another arrangement that is economical and desirable is 
that two or more boilers can be placed in one battery without 
a division wall between the boilers or in the fire. 

The Quinn flat top Dutch oven furnace will greatly increase 
the efficiency of the boilers, this increase being as great as 
30 percent in some cases. This increase in the capacity by 
the installation of this type of furnace might not always be 
considered an unmixed blessing from the point of view of 





the Quinn company. In this connection an amusing instance 
is related by EB. L. More, president of the Horse Shoe Lumber 
Co., of River Falls, Ala., in describing results obtained by 
installing Dutch oven furnaces of the Quinn type. The boil- 
ers of this company were not developing sufficient power and 
as an initial step to get more power Quinn Dutch oven fur- 
naces were installed and it was planned to add to the boiler 
capacity in the immediate future. However, after the Quinn 
flat top Dutch oven furnaces had been working for some time 
so much more power was developed by the boilers that Mr. 
More found it unnecessary to increase the boiler capacity. 
Quinn & Co. cite this as an excellent example of the service 
it is possible to obtain from its type of Dutch oven furnace. 

Another feature that is especially desirable from the point 
of view of the lumbermen is that these ovens were designed 
to burn slabs, sawdust and shavings and have a special front 
with two sets of firing doors to facilitate feeding material. 
The lower doors are 8x16 inches and are used for cleaning out 
the furnace or stirring down the fires. The upper doors are 
16x24 inches and the bottom is 16 inches above the grate bars. 
This allows a large amount of material to be placed in the fur- 
nace before the upper doors are closed and is a great advan- 
tage in firing heavy slabs or light shavings and sawdust. Also 
each furnace may be equipped with a special feed chute in 
the top of each furnace, which allows the entrance of saw- 
dust and shavings without opening the doors of the furnace. 
In all cases the fuel falls about the center of the grate bars. 
In the design special attention is given to securing perfect 
combustion at the forward end of the boiler so that a maxi- 
mum benefit from the heat units will be secured thruout the 
length of the shell. In addition the furnace is designed with 
a sharp rise toward the boiler, which facilitates a quick flow 
of heat units. 





GOOD POINTS OF ‘‘WHITE STAR’’ VALVES 


When valves work correctly the engineer is seldom aware 
of their existence, but when they leak or develop other im- 
perfections they present one of the most troublesome prob- 
lems that the sawmill engineer is called upon to combat. 

The “White Star” valve, manufactured by the William 
Powell Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, is one of the dependable 
valves and has demonstrated its work in many sawmills. 
The Powell company apparently is not at all superstitious 
for it has just issued a circular setting forth thirteen facts 
why the original “White Star” valve is so popular with the 
trade. A cross section of the valve is printed in three colors 
in this circular, thus facilitating the display of the superior 
qualities of the valve claimed by the manufacturing company. 
Among the more important facts set forth are that the shell 
is cast of the best gun metal composition, the discs are re- 
grindable, reversible and renewable, also the discs may be 
reground to a bearing without the use of a regrinding ma- 
chine, and when reground the guides in the neck of the body 
make an uneven seat impossible. An attractive feature is 
the white enameled non-heating iron hand wheels, that not 
only look well, but prevent the possibility of burning the 
hand. The circular describing this valve is well worth perusal 
by the sawmill engineer. 





LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


March 19.—With the removal of the threatened paralysis 
in transportation facilities thru the concession of the rail- 
roads to the demands of trainmen, strengthened by the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion on the Adamson law, the local hard- 
wood market is beginning to recover somewhat from the 
stagnating influences which have retarded operations. 

Altho spring weather is slow in arriving the flood situa- 
tion, which cut off receipts of supplies and threatened with 


* destruction lumber in yards situated in the lowlands, has so 


abated that dealers once more hope to enjoy the heavy vol- 
ume of spring business so widely predicted. Because of a 
recession of the waters in the low areas the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad is now able to place more cars at the 
disposal of local shippers, which while not exactly adequate 
to the situation serves greatly to relieve the transportation 
problem. 

A survey of the flood losses indicates that the damage was 
not so heavy as had been expected. A few mills suffered 
damage to machinery, but the loss will not seriously retard 
operations. 

Orders are being again received in heavy volume following 
the lull brought about when the strike crisis arose, the demand 
being most evenly distributed. A number of dealers whose 
stocks have reached so low a point as to cause uneasiness 
are centering their attention toward replenishing yards in 
order to be prepared for the spring call. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 19.—There is no change for the better in logging 
conditions. Further heavy rains in the Memphis territory 
last week have rendered the ground all the more water soaked 
and almost impassable. To make bad matters worse, the 
Mississippi is rising rapidly and promises to pass flood stage 
here within the next thirty-six hours. Lumber interests are 
fully aware of this fact and they realize that logging, if 
conducted at all in the near future, so far as the lowlands 
are concerned, must be carried on under trying circumstances. 
The shortage of cars is also proving a handicap in the han- 
dling of log shipments tho conditions show signs of improve- 
ment. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that last year it loaded 
for Memphis ani points on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
line of the Illinois Central and the Memphis-Marianna cut-off 
on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 14,331 cars of 
logs, the heaviest amount in its history for any similar period. 
It reports loading at present at a very satisfactory rate for 
the time of year but that the outlook is not particularly 
encouraging for the near future. 

The Chisca Lumber Co., capitalized at $50,000, has been 
formed to operate two mills at Josephine, Miss., with a 
capacity of about 35,000 feet a day. It will develop the gum, 
oak and elm stumpage on a tract of about 1,000 acres near 
that point formerly owned by G. I. Brashears, who is presi- 
dent of the newly organized company. George Temple, Cin- 
cinnati, is vice president and will have charge of the selling 
end of the business. Charles T, McManus, Memphis, is 
secretary-treasurer and will look after the buying of such 
lumber as the company may handle outside of its own pro- 
duction. His offices are in the Randolph Building. 

Lumber interests here are much pleased with the announce- 
ment of the settlement of the threatened railroad strike and 


are loading cars and making shipments as rapidly as they 
are able to do so. 

Before leaving today to attend the annual of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, where traffic condi- 
tions will have both discussion and action, J. H. Townshend, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
ation, said that there was distinct improvement in the ship- 
ping situation from the standpoint of embargoes but that 
there was little change to report as to the supply of cars. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 20.—It is seldom that the average man in business 
will admit that trade is good, but in the case of the lumber- 
men of this city there is an exception to the rule. Most of 
them say that trade is good. Prices in most lines, especially 
the hardwoods, are satisfactory and the demand equals 
prices. The only thing that prevents the lumber trade from 
being ideal is the matter of delivery. This is decidedly 
spasmodic. Some days cars can be gotten thru to the Hast 
and the next day the embargo is solid. Dealers report that 
there is no more trouble than has existed for months past 
in the territory west of the Mississippi and to the south. 
The number of orders that are coming in are increasing in 
volume and the prospect for a heavy spring trade is grow- 
ing brighter all the time. 

E. J. Wilder, who recently was appointed traffic manager 
for the Finkbine Lumber Co., of Wiggins, Miss., has severed 
his connection with that company to occupy a position with 
the Chicago Coal & Lumber Co., of this city, as assistant 
manager of the yellow pine department. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


March 19.—A dark prospect for lumber dealers due both to 
the threatened strike and the actual embargoes on lumber 
and conditions which seemed to forecast another disastrous 
flood in the Mississippi Valley suddenly cleared today when 
news of the compromise of the strike came and the weather 
forecast announced that the stage of the Ohio will not exceed 
47 feet here unless more rain occurs. 

Lumber leads the volume of business done in Cairo during 
the year 1916, according to the figures of Traffic Manager Ray 
Williams, of the Cairo Association of Commerce. Tho the 
figures for 1916 are not complete Mr. Williams partly bases 
his claim on the record of former years. The records of the 
commerce association show these figures for three years: 
1913, cars in and out, 18,034; 1914, cars in and out, 14,147; 
1915, cars in and out, 15,122. These figures were from twenty- 
three concerns doing business in Cairo and represent cars 
actually received, unloaded and reloaded and shipped out. 
No thru business is included. Thirty-two concerns are in 
the lumber business here now, according to reports. 

When H. W. Kinney, of Saginaw, Mich., treasurer and sales 
manager of the Saginaw Silo Co., faced a number of his sales- 
men at a meeting here at the Halliday Hotel he told them 
it was their patriotic duty to go out and sell as many silos 
as possible. The gathering was one of a number the company 
is holding. Others will be held at Nashville, Macon, Ga., Bir- 
mingham and Greenville, Miss. 

After having been shut down most of the winter the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co.’s local plant is now running full blast 
and giving employment to from 225 to 275 men. If sufficient 
cars could be secured, Superintendent Hammond declared, the 
business at the Cairo plant cculd be greatly increased. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 20.—How much longer the trade must go without 
the necessary cars to handle the great amount of business tied 
up is impossible to say. The recent agreement between 
the Pennsylvania and some of the roads operating out of the 
south has up ‘to this writing made but little if any change in 
the general situation. There is still an inadequate supply of 
ears for the movement of lumber from the mills and no re- 
lief is in sight. 

Latest statistics of the local Chamber of Commerce show 
to what extent the transportation tieup affected the lumber 
trade during February. The total movement of lumber thru 
this market then was 7,813 cars, against 9,990 cars in Feb- 
ruary, 1916. The movement of staves decreased from 564 
cars to 288 cars this February. Cooperage fell from 63,613 
pieces last year to 48,920 pieces this year. Crossties made a 
gain, the movement this February being 723 cars, against 
408 cars the preceding year. There was a loss of about 20 
percent in the movement of furniture and of about 15 percent 
in the movement of vehicles. And yet every factory in this 
city and vicinity cousuming lumber in its operations has 
been reporting a heavier demand and orders for new business 
in excess of capacity. Warehouses are filled with manufac- 
tured goods ready for delivery and orders still are crowding 
the books. 

There is an excellent demand for all kinds of hardwoods, 
with oak, poplar, chestnut and the gums leading. Veneer 
woods remain less than the demand. Recently there has 
been heavy buying of rough lumber by the manufacturers of 
boxes and crates, forecasting preparations by canners and 
packers for an active season. - 

Building interests thruout the State are petitioning Gover- 
nor Cox not to sign a bill that passed both houses of the gen- 
eral assembly, and which, it is estimated, would add $300,000 
to the cost of building during the first year of its operation. 
It provides for a State form of inspection which would create 
a new department of the State government, and add to the 
already drastic building laws. 

E. O. Robinson and F. W. Mowbray, officers of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., this city, have returned from a week’s visit 
at their mills at Quicksand, Ky., where they attended to some 
details connected with the new timber development they 
have under way. Mr. Robinson says the mills are working 
up to capacity and that, despite the transportation difficul- 
ties complained of by many lumber interests, his company 
has been able to make very satisfactory shipments during the 
month, and that the indications are they will do the largest 
March business in the history of the company. He says the 
demand for hardwoods, especially oak, is excellent, and that 
prices are firm to higher. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 20.—Demand for both hardwoods and yellow pine 
continues firm and dealers as well as factories are desirous of 
accumulating stocks. But owing to railroad congestion and 
lack of cars, shipments are quite slow. The tone of the trade 
is satisfactory and prospects are exceedingly bright. There 
is a good demand for yellow pine from dealers, where stocks 
are somewhat low. Prices are firm and some of the dealers 
are placing orders on the chance of securing shipments. 
Other retailers are holding off, waiting until the railroad 
situation clears. Transit cars are now practically unknown 
in the local market. 

Hardwoods are being sold to retailers and factories. Ve- 
hicle and implement manufacturers are buying heavily and 
the same is true of furniture and box factories. Hardwood 
prices are firm and every change is toward higher levels. 
Receipts are short and the recent strike orders effectually 
tied up traffic for several days. The situation is expected to 
improve soon. Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash 
are having a good trade as the prospects for building are 
bright. All factories are busy and prices remain firm to the 
extreme. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good demand for hardwoods both from factories and retailers. 
He says retail stocks are generally light and dealers are 
clamoring for shipments. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 21.—The threatened railroad strike had no direct 
influence on the market in central Indiana last week, practi- 
cally ‘all business interests having assumed the position that 
the strike would not be very effective in tying up traffic for 
any length of time. The movement of cars was a little freer 
last week. Several hardwood manufacturers were successful 
in getting deliveries on hardwood timber and the number of 
cars of yellow pine received was larger than in several weeks. 
No changes in quotations were noted. Shippers now are de- 
voting most of their attention to urging State and national 
bodies in control of freight lines to take some action that 
may improve traffic conditions. Urgent appeals are still being 
made to stop enforcement of the “home route rule.” 

Despite the infancy of the building season, operations are 
being conducted on a large scale for this season of the year. 
Most of the permits being issued are for residences and are 
demanding the use of lumber almost exclusively. 

The Frank Lumber Co., of Mishawaka, last Tuesday eve- 
ning gave a banquet for about sixty customers, contractors 
and builders, the cities of Indianapolis, Michigan City, La- 
porte, and South Bend, Ind., being represented. Ralph Jerne- 
gan of Mishawaka acted as toastmaster, and addresses were 
delivered by Ralph Gaylor, mayor of the city, J. B. Witwer 
of River Park, G. H. Arnold of Three Rivers, Mich., and Frank 
M. Case. Scott P. Matthews, of Indianapolis, made a few 
remarks. Music was provided by an orchestra and the com- 
pany’s guests reported a very enjoyable evening. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 21.—Trade has not been brisk the last week or ten 
days, due to the fact that there has been little or no improve- 
ment in the car shortage. ‘The demand for the better grades 
of hardwood remains good and prices are firm, still tending 
to advance. Ash and hickory have been in brisk demand for 
several weeks past, as has gum, the last named lumber being 
bought in large quantities by furniture manufacturers. The 
better grades of poplar are also strong, and maple and elm 
are holding their own. There has been little demand for 
walnut for some time past, due to the fact that very little is 
now being sent abroad. Cottonwood is fairly good, while river 
mills continue to get inquiries from time to time for quar- 
tered sycamore, a great deal of which has been sold to veneer 
manufacturers, 

Collections are reported fairly good. Crop reports conflict, 
in some sections cold weather having damaged the growing 
wheat about ninety percent, while in other sections the crop 
is said to have been slightly damaged. 

The coming of spring will renew activity in building oper- 
ations here and in surrounding towns. Edward C. Kerth, 
city building inspector, predicts that more building will be 
done in Evansville during the coming season than in many 
years. Planing mills continue to operate on full time and 








sash and door men say that trade this spring has shown a big 
improvement over the spring of 1916. - 

Yellow pine dealers report trade fairly good since the firs 
of the year. Carpenters and painters have made a demand 
for higher wages. Painters demand fifty cents an hour, car- 
penters sixty cents. Various large wood consuming factories 
have been operating steadily. In some instances the furni- 
ture and desk factories have been running overtime. 

J. C. Rea, of the Indiana Cooperage Co. of this city, who 
recently purchased a cooperage plant at Vincennes, reports 
that trade during the last month was fair. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 20.—Lumbermen thruout northern Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan are rejoicing over the settlement of the 
threatened railroad strike. While the car situation is not yet 
what they would like to have it, it shows a slight improvement 
despite heavy falls of snow during the latter part of last 
week. No log shipments were received at any of the large 
mills on the Menominee River during the last few days of 
the week. 

Due to the threatened strike an embargo was placed on all 
lumber as well as all other shipments Saturday morning, but 
was lifted Monday as soon as announcement was made that 
the strike has been settled. 

Many new buildings are to be erected in this section this 
spring. A large addition is to be built to the Marinette 
armory, a new $35,000 church is to be built at Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; a new paper mill is to be erected at Neenah, Wis.; 
and a new church is to be built at Neenah, Wis., to cost 
about $22,000. 

Cc. C. Patterson, prominent lumberman of Upper Michigan, 
is critically ill as a result of a stroke of paralysis suffered 
Sunday night. He has been identified with large lumber 
interests in the Escanaba section for more than eight years 
and is well known thruout Michigan and Wisconsin. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 20.—The settlement of the railroad controversy is 
expected to give added impetus to the lumber business of the 
Saginaw Valley, as the question of brisk trade is as much 
that of delivery as of securing orders. In fact some firms 
report it is easier to land business than to make the ship- 
ments. While some have not been troubled greatly in the 
matter of transportation others have been materially handi- 
capped because of the lack of cars and the inability to ship 
out or in. It is believed the settlement of the strike threat 
will clear the situation and put the railroads on a better 
basis. 

The lumber business generally is very good, with the prices 
high and tending to climb up still further. The outlook is 
also excellent, and while it is yet early it is expected there 
will be considerable building. This is particularly true in 
Bay City, which has just landed another big new industry, 
the Wilson Body Co., of Detroit, which is to employ 600 men 
at the start, increasing ultimately to 2,000. This will result 
in an influx of many new families and a consequent demand 
for more houses. 

The John D. Mershon Lumber Co., of Saginaw, reports 
business sufficient to keep it busy for the next six months, 
The concern has been suffering because of the lack of ship- 
ments, especially frem California and Washington. The 
prices on redwood are firm and may go higher. C. K. Eddy 
& Sons, of Saginaw, also report a brisk business with good 
prices, but declare they have not had much trouble in making 
shipments. ; 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


The Kennebago Land Co., of Portland, Me., organized 
with C. F. Goodspeed, of Wilton, as president, and H. A. 
Furbish, of Rangeley, as treasurer, has sold to the Ameri- 
can Realty Co., of Portland, its spruce, fir and balsam 
stumpage on 23,000 acres of timberland in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Maine. The terms of the contract call for the cutting 
of 10,000 cords of pulpwood annually until the tract is 
cleaned, a matter of a number of years, as the land is 
well wooded. 














Robert Gerstner, of Florence, Wis., has sold 3,000 acres 
of land, located three miles south of Iron Mountain, Mich., 
to the Skidmore Land Co., Marinette, Wis., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., for $15,000. The Skidmore company intends to 
colonize the tract, which is well adapted to agricultural 
purposes and contains some valuable timber. A consid- 
erable acreage has already beer resold to Indiana people. 
Three families from the Hoosier State have already set- 
tled there and many more are expected with the arrival 
of clement weather. 





The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., box shook manufacturer, 
Washburn, Wis., has purchased the timber on extensive 
claims near Iron River, Wis. It is said that a part of that 
timber will be turned over to the Rust Owen Lumber 
Co., of Drummond, Wis., which will cut the white and 
norway pine, leaving the jack pine to the Washburn 
concern. Work of cutting the tracts has already been 
begun and will be continued thru the summer season. 


Negotiations have been pending between local lumber 
companies and the Aeroplane Manufacturing Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, for the purchase of a large quantity of 
spruce lumber to be used in construction of aeroplanes. 
Only the very best quantity of spruce obtainable in the 
market is used. The most desirable lumber for this use 
was found in this State. 





Edwin D. Glauser, president of Stacy G. Glauser & Sons 
Co., large lumber dealer of Chester, Pa., has just pur- 
chased a large tract of land in the western part of that 
city, on which he and Harry Brocklehurst, president of 
the Textile National Bank, Philadelphia, will soon erect 
215 attractive houses. 


HYMENEAL 


SABASTIAN-THOMPSON. A marriage of more than 
ordinary interest occurred at Meridian, Miss., last Satur- 
day, when Miss Elizabeth H. Thompson, daughter of 
Cc. F. Thompson, vice president of the Mississippi Lum- 
ber Co., of Quitman, Miss., and Chicago, was married to 
Carlos Sabastian, a professional dancer of Chicago. Be- 
cause of parental objections the marriage was a gretna 
green affair. Miss Thompson spent the day in Meridian, 
and met Mr. Sabastian, who arrived there Saturday after- 
noon. The bride is a beautiful and attractive young lady 
and frequently visited Meridian, where she has many 
friends, who tender her hearty congratulations. 
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S1ncp the beginning of the war shipbuilding companies 
with a total authorized capitalization of $141,972,000 have 
been formed in the United States. The high record was set 
in February, 1917, when new companies with a capital of 
$30,525,000 were formed. ' 
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fa Watch for this space every other week e 


Northern Hardwoods 


A Few Items on which we 
want Inquiries: 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Ash and Elm. 
12 M’ 4x4 Sound Birch. 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm. 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 


200 M’ 8-4 No. 2 a & o. — Elm. 
( - 
12M" 8-4 No. 2 Com, & Bir, Rock Elm-Dry. 
50 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm-Green. 
20 M’ 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm-Dry. 


One car 6-4 No. 3 Common Birch. 
One car 6.4 No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
Two cars 4-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Dry Basswood. 
Elm, Hemlock and Pine Crating. 


“FAMOUS” SHAWANO 
COUNTY HARD MAPLE. 


Gill-Andrews 
wavsaty Lumber Co. 


WISCONSIN 



















A Brand to 


Tie to ——_ 


Peerless a 


Rock Maple, Beech Maple Flooring 
and 


Birch Manufacturers 
Association 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing‘es and Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also lead- 
ing manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 








We Offer pry stock 


small car 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Birch. 

car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Bt’r Basswood. 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bt’r Hard Maple. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Ash. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 

cars 4/4 No. 3 Com. Birch. 

car 4/4 No. 3 Com. & Bt’r Soft Elm and Ash. Elm 
runs wide. 

cars 8/4 No. 3 Com. Hard Maple. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
| Eau Claire Lumber Co., =*“fi3''* 


) 
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Northern Hardwoods 


A We offer the following for immediate delivery: K 


: cars 2 a cto Red Birch 5 cars 8-4 6’ & wdr. No.3 Hemlock 
CAFS O08 NO. 6 Lemmon lcar 8-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
2 Sars 6-4 No.1 Common Basswood] 2 cars 5-4 No. 1 C.& B. Basswood 





Get our prices today. ‘ 


lamar & Jarvis Lumber Co. 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN. 4 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO: 


WARREN, PA. 


Ze; GRAND PRIZE 
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AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ** 
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BROWN ASH 
“GREY ELM 


MAPLE 
‘4SSWOOD 


WISCONSIN) VENEERECOR 

























‘Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 
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The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 
Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
Car Lots or Less. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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CINCINNATI 


5) NANA 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 
Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—Alll of our own manu- 
re from our own timber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 
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MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 


St. Bernard, CINCINNATI. OHIO 


POPLAR and HARDWOODS 


POPLAR SIDING—OAK FLOORING 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 19.—In addition to the car shortage and embargo 
trouble, lumbermen in some quarters report a revival of the 
negro ‘exodus’ which caused some concern to employers last 
fall. A Gulfport (Miss.) lumberman reported last week that 
150 to 200 negroes had left that district in a single party, 
within the last few days, bound for St. Louis and other points 
north. He estimates that between 700 and 800 have left 
Harrison County during the last ninety days. A dispatch 
from Brookhaven, Miss., reports that the removal of negroes 
from Lincoln County to the North has reached troublesome 
proportions, and other sections make similar reports. A 
Brookhaven dispatch declares that sawmills in that vicinity 
are losing their negro laborers thru the operations of labor 
agents and that even the blacks employed in railroad section 
work are getting the fever. As a rule, it is understood, the 
negro emigrants leave their women and families, which fur- 
ther complicates the problem of the communities from which 
they are drawn. 

The transportation situation continues badly mixed, tho 
some increase of lumber shipments is reported from some sec- 
tions. Where cars can be secured at once and shipments for- 
warded between changes, lumbermen are able to “move up” 
a little on their congested order files, but the frequent changes 
and consequent uncertainty cause no little confusion and 
trouble. Assistant Secretary A. G, T. Moore of the Southern 
Pine Association left Sunday night for Chicago to attend a 
conference on the traffic situation and from there will pro- 
ceed to Pittsburgh, New York and Washington on the same 
errand. At the capital Mr. Moore will also discuss the com- 
ing cut-over land conference with the Government officials and 
others interested. 

A telegram from Franklinton, La., last Friday reported 
that the Gilchrist-Fordney Co., of Laurel, Miss., had sold to 
the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. about 6,800 acres of virgin 
pine timberland southwest of Franklinton, the reported con- 
sideration being $275,000. It is added that the Laurel com- 
pany has been purchasing timberland in that vicinity for sev- 
eral years and cleared a neat profit on the transaction just 
announced. 

DeRidder (La.) reports that the Gulf Lumber Co. of Fuller- 
ton has just purchased from F. M. Roberts a herd of 100 regis- 
tered Hereford cattle, paying about $10,000 for the stock, 
which will be placed on the purchasing company’s model stock 
farm in Vernon Parish. The purchase is one of the many 
indications of the interest lumber companies in the central 
South are taking in the development of the cut-over areas and 
in the establishment of a flourishing live stock industry. The 
leaders in this work are interested by the announcement last 
Saturday that Nelson Morris & Co., of Chicago, have pur- 
chased the yards and equipment of the Crescent City Stock 
Yards & Slaughterhouse Co., of this city. Heretofore the 
bulk of Louisiana and Mississippi livestock has been shipped 
to St. Louis, necessitating a long and costly haul, but with 
a ready market established in New Orleans, it is confidently 
predicted that the development of the southern livestock in- 
dustry will be speeded up, promoting incidentally the develop- 
ment of cut-over lands in New Orleans trade territory. 

General Manager Frank N. Snell and Sales Manager Parker 

of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co. have gone to Chicago to 
attend the Railway Appliance meeting. The Southern Pine 
Association will also be represented there, Dr. Russell T. 
Gheen of the trade extension department having been detatled 
from the headquarters office. 
" Advertising Manager L. R. Putman of the Southern Pine 
Association goes to Arkansas the latter part of the week to 
attend the annual meeting of the Arkansas Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Little Rock on March 23-24, where he is booked 
for an address, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 19.—Altho the car supply seems to be getting 
smaller each week, the amount of new business booked by the 
mills in this section is very encouraging, and prices are some- 
what better than last week. Many of the mills report that if 
the supply of both box and flat cars does not improve in the 
near future they will be forced to close down their plants 
temporarily, as they are yow getting only about 25 percent 
of their requirements. Other mills are running half time, 
and still others just enough to keep their crews together. 
The log camps are also suffering from the recent rains which 
have fallen during the last several weeks, with the result 
that the ground is so wet that it is very hard to continue 
operations. 

Demand from the Mexican market seems to have stopped 
completely, and no improvement is indicated. Railroads are 
still furnishing many cars for their own material, which is 
attributed to the large amount of new business booked by the 
mills, Stringers at this time are in especially heavy demand, 
with 28-foot lengths being called for more frequently than 
other lengths, and rough heart leading in volume over other 
grades. Last week orders for over five hundred pieces have 
been booked by mills in and around Alexandria, and from re- 
ports received other sections also have booked as many, if not 
more. 

Caps, which have been moving quietly for the last two 
weeks, are in better demand. Twelve x 14-inch 14-foot and 
14x14-inch 14-foot still continue to lead in the movement, 
with rough heart being called for very often. Sills are also 
in very good demand, with all lengths in frequent request. 
Heart, S48, and No. 1 square edge and sound, lead all other 
workings in demand, the call for long lengths, such as 40- 
and 50-foot, increasing very noticeably. While the demand 
for heavy construction timbers is not as heavy as when last 
reported, the prices are improving steadily, most shipments 
going to western States. “Smaller timbers could hardly be 
in better demand, all workings being called for steadily and 
prices showing an upward tendency. 

Paving block stock moves in only fair volume, with No. 1 
square edge and sound leading in demand and prices are 
about the same as last week. There is a large inquiry, 
amounting to several million feet out for this stock. Ties 
are not moving in as large volume as when last reported, but 
prices hold firm at former levels. Oil rig timbers continue 
in splendid demand, and prices are firm. The volume being 
shipped to Missoari is increasing very steadily, but most of 
this stock is consumed in Kansas and Oklahoma. Car mate- 
rial, in both 1- and 2-inch sizes, is in splendid demand, with 


all grades being called for frequently. B&better siding and | 


2-inch No. 1 decking lead all other workings in shipments, and 
prices on all grades and workings show a slight increase. 
Dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, moves very well, consider- 
ing the car supply and the very bad weather the mills had to 
contend with during the last several weeks. Many of the 
mills have issued new price lists since March 1 with an ad- 
vance of 50 cents on many items, and report that business is 
very good at the advanced prices. A great number report 
that their stocks of Nos. 1 and 2 dimension are badly broken, 
while others report a shortage on many items and oversold 
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on others. Sixteen-foot still continues to be in splendid call, 
and the demand for 14-foot also shows a substantial increase 
in volume. Number 3 dimension also moves in heavy volume, 
and prices show a material increase. Several of the mills 
have a well assorted stock on hand. 

Boards, especially No. 1, show a great improvement over 
last week, and prices are about the same. The demand for 
1x8- and 1x10-inch is increasing daily, and 1x12-inch still 
continues to lead in shipments. The call for %-inch boards 
is very noticeable. Number 2 boards could hardly be in bet- 
ter demand, and prices on almost all sizes show a slight in- 
crease. The call for %-inch in this grade also is excellent. 
All sizes are in very great call, 1x12-inch in both %- and }§-inch 
leading in volume. Number 8 boards continue in good de- 
mand, and prices are firm. Number 1 shiplap in 1x8-inch 
moves as briskly, with prices very encotiraging. While the price 
is firm at last week’s level, the volume of 1x16-inch is not as 
heavy. One x 12-inch still moves very slowly, and prices 
are about the same. Number 2 shiplap could hardly be in 
better demand, with all sizes being called for very frequently. 
One x 8-inch still leads in shipments, and prices on all sizes 
show a very encouraging advance. Number 3 shiplap moves 
in larger volume than for several weeks previous, and prices 
show an increase. One x 8-inch still leads in activity and 
the demand for 1x12-inch is very much heavier than for some 
months previous. 

Grooved roofing still moves very slowly, and prices show a 
slight decline. One x 10-inch is leading in volume, with 1x10- 
inch No. 2 not being called for very frequently. 

Fencing in all sizes is called for frequently and prices 
show up very well, 1x4-inch and 1x6-inch leading in volume, 
and the demand for 1x4- and 1x6-inch surfaced two sides and 
center matched is also improving. Fencing No. 2, both 1x4- 
and 1x6-inch, moves very briskly, and prices are improving 
daily. Number 3 fencing also shows a very good advance in 
prices and volume. While the volume of casing and base 
shipped last week was very much better than for several 
weeks previous, prices show a slight decline. Jambs move 
only fairly well, and prices are about the same as when last 
reported. Demand for molding is splendid and prices are 
showing up better than for several months. One and a quar- 
ter-, 1144-inch and smaller are leading in volume, with the 
larger sizes being called for very frequently. Partition and 
bevel siding continue to move in fair volume only, and prices 
hold steady at former levels. .B&better of both items leads 
in demand. Demand for drop siding is very much better 
than last week, and prices also show a very substantial ad- 
vance. B&better and No. 1 lead in call and shipments, with 
the demand for No. 2 increasing right along. 

Ceiling, especially 5g-inch, moves very actively, and prices 
are improving steadily. B&better still continues to lead. 
Demand for %4- and %-inch is only fair, but prices are about 
the same. Bé&better of both sizes leads in volume. One x 3- 
inch flooring, while not moving in its former large volume, 
brings better prices. B&better edge grain, B&better flat grain 
and No. 1 flat grain lead in volume. One x 4-inch flooring 
could hardly be in better demand and prices show a very good 
advance. B&better edge grain, B&better flat grain and Nos. 
1 and No. 2 flat grain still lead in shipments. Prices on these 
grades show a splendid advance, 

Everyone in this section is very optimistic over the outlook 
for southern yellow pine, and the general opinion is that 
prices will be governed by the demand. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 19.—With the exception of shortage of cars, the 
yellow pine situation is humming. There is a far greater 
demand than the mills can adequately care for and the 
prices are all that could be expected. There is such a heavy 
call for various items that a number of advances in prices 
are necessarily being quoted and in most cases the business 
is being placed without losing time in arguing over prices. 
The retailers and other buyers want the lumber and are 
willing to pay for it. Premiums for anything like prompt 
delivery are not at all uncommon. Many buyers are almost 
crying for shipments and the mills have their hands full. 

Many mills are running on reduced time, due to the lack 
of cars. Some of them are not operating over half time. 
The shortage is not due altogether to the prospective strike 
and the recent embargoes, but is due especially to the eastern 
congestion embargoes and to the rules requiring return of 
cars to their own lines. This rule is causing great opposi- 
tion among the mills, as frequently cars are lying empty for 
_ near their plants and they can not get permission to use 

em, 

A recent feature of the market has been the brisk coast- 
wise trade, especially to the eastern ports, and the big in- 
quiry from Canada. 

The State affairs’ board’s inspectors, who for several 
months have been working to ascertain the actual valuation 
of Louisiana sawmills, are almost thru with their task. 
Only a few mills remain to be inspected. Representatives of 
these mills are due to meet today in Alexandria with the 
affairs’ board’s representatives. The board, it is reported, 
= to add millions of feet of lumber to the assessment 
rolls. 

Arrangements have been made by the American Creosoting 
Co. of Chicago with the Hudson River Lumber Co. for a 
creosoting plant to be established at DeRidder, La., where 
a site has been surveyed, but other preliminaries are being 
delayed due to the uncertainty of the situation between this 
country and Germany. Plans are being made by the Long 
Bell Lumber Co. for the distribution and assorting of timbers 
to be creosoted, and to this end the ground plan has been 
designed. The plant will employ at least fifty men, and will 
have a capacity of 20,000,000 feet annually. 

Recent heavy rains enabled the timber men, especially of 
southwestern Louisiana, to get out large quantities of logs. 

The recently organized $1,000,000 Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co., with A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, as president, is making 
special efforts for the welfare of its employees at the big 
mill it is erecting at Peason, La. The new plant will have 
the best of devices for protecting the operatives against in- 
jury, and, besides, it will be as near proof against accident 
and other troubles as it is’ physically possible to make it. 
Recently the company awarded a contract to the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Co. of Lufkin, Tex., for $90,000 of 
mill machinery. It will be one of the largest Louisiana yellow 
pine mills built this year. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 19.—Lumber milling interests are pushing ahead in 
spite of the prospects of war. It is the general belief in the 
trade that the usual demand for lumber will prevail in any 
event, as an evidence of which several new mills have an- 
nounced their plans and a number of enlargements of plants 
have been made thruout the territory. 

Several big timber deals have been announced during the 
week, including mills as well as standing trees. The more 
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conservative mills are not manufacturing extensively, but are 
holding just enough material on hand to supply immediate 
needs. They nevertheless are working regularly and are 
prepared to take care of any orders materializing. There is 
more anxiety felt over the shipping situation than over the 
dearth of orders. - 

Considerable domestic business in moving, altho of course 
there is an entire cessation of the export trade. Some ves- 
sels taking munitions and other supplies for the allies are tak- 
ing on short cargoes of lumber and naval stores, but the latter, 
are favored because they can be used in the manufacture of 
explosives, There have not been any foreign shipments of 
jumber in large quantities in many months. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 19.—Altho the threatened railroad strike has 
passed, shipping conditions are no better than they have 
been for the last month and lumber dealers say they can 
get only about 20 percent of the cars they need. The war 
situation is not affecting the local market to any great ex- 
tent as yet, as it has neither created a demand or retarded 
that already existing. 

Prices on all grades of lumber are more than holding their 
own and light building material is on the increase because 
of the activity in small wooden structures both in the city 
and rural communities of Mississippi. Foreign shipments 
are practically at a standstill as no deliveries of any conse- 
quence can be made, except in rare instances. 

The courts of Mississippi will soon be called upon to decide 
a question of timber ownership heretofore untested and so 
altogether new. In southwestern Mississippi there are large 
tracts of land on which the timber rights were purchased 
about fifteen years ago. At the time the purchasers cut 
what timber they wanted and moved off. Since that time the 
young pines have grown until they are now valuable for 
lumber. The original purchasers are preparing to cut again 
and the owners of the land are ready to get out injunctions 
restraining them from cutting, on the ground that the 
timber does not belong to them. While none of these cases 
have yet gone into court several owners of this land in 
Wilkinson and Amity Counties are preparing to take legal 
action thru attorneys here. 

The exodus of negro laborers to Chicago and other north- 
ern points is becoming a serious menace to sawmill owners 
in this State. During the last week hundreds of negroes 
have gone from this section and with the coming of warm 
weather many more will leave. The lumbermen frankly 
admit that a general advance in pay to common laborers 
will result. A few of the smaller mills have already ad- 
vanced their wage scale and for the first time in many years 
southern Mississippi faces an actual shortage of labor. 
The call of the north, where higher wages are being paid 
and social equality is promised, took many negroes during 
ithe winter months, but nothing like the present exodus was 


expected, 
LAUREL, MISS. 


~ March 19.—In a recent interview, the manager of one of 
the largest mills in this section gave his view of present and 
future market conditions as follows: ‘Yellow pine condi- 
tions are highly satisfactory, as prices have been gradually 
increasing since the beginning of the year, and with the ex- 
traordinary demand for our product, we look for a further 
improvement as we approach the spring season. Our troubles 
and difficulties are confined solely to our inability to get 
empty cars to load to take care of the ever-increasing de- 
mand made on us for lumber. 

“If we were operating under normal conditions as to car 
equipment it would appear to us that yellow pine had not 
for years enjoyed the enviable position it holds today in the 
matter of price and demand; but even under the adverse 
conditions we look for further improvement, especially in 
prices, 

“Many mills have such large order files that they have tem- 
porarily withdrawn all quotations, calling in all salesmen 
and confining their efforts to shipping orders booked weeks 
und months ago.” 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 19.—Inquiry and demand are satisfactory, prices 
are good and strong, but there are no cars in which to ship 
lumber, This is the general complaint of the trade. In other 
words, there has been no change in the situation during the 
last week and little relief is promised in the near future. 
Several small mills have closed down and others will follow 
in the course of the next ten days. 

Orders have come in such steady volume that lumbermen 
are booked far ahead of shipments, because of the car short- 
age, and cancellations are not infrequent. A number of good 
orders have been refused during the week because of the al- 
most stereotyped denand “immediate shipment.” Practically 
all of the mills have large stocks on hand, but most of this 
stock has been cut on orders and the buyer has been afraid 
to cancel, because of slow shipment, for fear that the mill 
may get cars before he could place the order at another point. 

Price lists show an advance of from 50 cents to $1. Dry 
stock has been rather difficult to obtain in this section because 
of continued rains and the difficulty the mills have had in se- 
curing closed cars. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 20.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized the diverting of a number of cars from northern 
lines to roads in the South and Southeast, encouraging lum- 
ber operators in this section considerably. Otherwise the 
car situation remains the same. Prices are still satisfactory, 
the market having heavy inquiries for various sizes and 
lengths of small dimension in both Nos. 1 and 2. There have 
also been a large number of inquiries for 8-inch shiplap. A 
marked fall in the temperature has caused a great change in 
the high water conditions, altho not of sufficient proportions 
to permit very much logging or lumber hauling. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


March 20.—Business held up exceedingly well in Mont- 
gomery last week, considering the embargo, the threatened 
railroad strike and the car shortage. The retailers of hard- 
wood report good local conditions, but very little material 
has been sent out on contracts thus far. Hardwoods have 
found many demands in the city, and much material has 
been received from the mills. All yards have been supplied 
with lumber, and in a short time the retailers believe con- 
ditions will be still better. The yellow pine dealers report 
& good demand for No. 2 common, on which there was an 
increase in price three weeks ago. Shingles and lath sold 
fairly well last week. 

The lumbermen of Montgomery have not yet decided what 
Step they will take to have the anti shingle ordinance re- 
pealed. The shingle dealers, who have been forced to buy 
a stock of composition material, seem not willing to make 
a fight for the repeal of the ordinance at this time. They 
are of the opinion that the commissioners will realize im a 
short time that the insurance companies do not intend to 





decrease insurance rates because of the enforcement of the 
ordinance. They believe also that they have done enough, 
and they probably will let the commissioners do what they 
think best without being forced to hear the same pleas that 
were made a year ago when the ordinance first was suggested. 
This ordinance has resulted in an enormous loss to the lum- 
bermen, and all would like to see it repealed. 


Plans are being worked out for the immediate erection of a ~ 


large branch plant of the Pensacola Cooperage Co. of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., at Sylacauga, Ala. Officials of the Florida concern 
have already obtained an option on the site for the plant, 
where staves and heads will be made for shipment to the main 
factory at Pensacola. It is stated that actual work will be 
begun in a few weeks, the branch to employ at least 200 
men, with a weekly payroll of approximately $2,000. The 
concern operates one of the largest plants in Florida, and 
its officials have been anxious to get a suitable location in 
an Alabama town which is accessible to the railroads. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 20.—Lumbermen in this section are awaiting the 
Government announcement of the awarding of contracts for 
lumber for the army camps along the border, bids for which 
were taken over a month ago. This order amounts to about 
20,000,000 feet, and is expected to help the market consider- 
ably. 

The car shortage situation is worse than ever before and 
the market is higher than it was six months ago. Logging 
conditions at the mills are bad owing to the heavy rains and 
as a result production has been somewhat decreased. The 
mills are running on full time in order to supply a heavy 
demand. Indications are that still further advances will 
prevail in the near future. The railroads are buying in good 
quantities. 

James A, Thompson, a pioneer lumberman‘of Texas and 
a member of the well known lumber firm of Thompson Bros., 
has been appointed vice president and director of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank of the tenth district, which comprises the 
State of Texas, by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Mr. 
Thompson’s home is at Taylor, Tex. 

At a meeting of the stockholders and directors of the 
Santa Fe Tie & Lumber Preserving Co., held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railroad at Galveston, the following officers were elected: 
W. E. Hodges, Chicago, president; F. G. Pettibone, Galveston, 
vice president ; A. C. Torbett, Galveston, secretary and treas- 
urer; D. W. McLeod, Galveston, auditor. These, with W. EB. 
Maxson and J. H. Keefe, of Galveston, were elected directors. 

Roy R. Booth, who for the last year and a half has been a 
clerk with the south Texas Lumber Co., has been made assis- 
tant general sales agent, succeeding G. B. Boone, who recently 
resigned to go into the lumber manufacturing business in 
Fort Worth. 

The damage by fire to saleable timber, saw logs, lumber, 
ties and other forest products, fences, buildings and live stock 
in eastern Texas pine lands during the four months ended 
December 31, 1916, amounted to $90,000, according to esti- 
mates prepared by State Forester J. H. Foster. The damage 
to young, unmerchantable forest growth is placed at $500,000. 
The area covered in the report is 9,000,000 acres or less than 
one-half of the eastern Texas timber belt. Of the 225 fires 
which were reported, forty-seven were caused by lumbering 
operations and the others by various causes. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 19.—Beaumont lumber manufacturers were elated 
Monday to learn that the threatened railroad strike had 
been averted, for the car situation has been bad enough during 
the last few weeks, and had the strike been called there would 
have been a complete tieup of traffic. Cars are still very 
scarce, but local manufacturers are hopeful for an improve- 
ment in the situation by the end of March. The mills now 
have more orders booked than ever before in their history, 
but the plants are still holding their production down to the 
amount they can ship. All mill stocks are broken and, judg- 
ing that the orders and inquiries coming in, the retail yards 
thruout the consuming territory are very low on stocks. 

The markets continues to show an advancing tendency and 
the outlook for the spring is generally regarded as very en- 
couraging. 

Railroads are still in the market, numerous medium-sized 
orders for bridge timbers, ties and car material having been 
booked the last week. In fact, the demand from every quar- 
ter, except for export timber, is strong. It is impossible to 
say what the export business would be, if normal shipping 
conditions prevailed, but at this time there is practically no 
demand. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 19.—There have been but slight changes in condi- 
tions governing the lumber business in this section in the 
last two weeks. The demand holds strong and prices show 
a good average. The prospects for an excellent spring for 
lumber buying are growing brighter every day. The farm- 
ers are preparing for large crops withouf the usual fear of 
an overproduction of any kind. This condition gives rise to 
a greater demand for lumber by the retail yards whose stocks 
are depleted. 

An average of eight ships have been receiving lumber car- 
goes at Orange during the last sixty days. The steamer 
Kathleen, registered at 2,531 net tons, arrived today for a 
cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber for the British Government. 

Announcement has been made that the next ship launched 
for Henry Piaggio, the Gulfport (Miss.) lumber exporter and 
ship builder, is to be christened The City of Houston. This 
vessel, a five-master, is to be launched in about twenty days. 

W. H. Stark, president, and his son, H. J. Lutcher Stark, 
treasurer of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., were visitors 
in Austin the last week. 

The Orange Maritime Co., composed of Joe and Maurice 
Miller, O. S. Tam, of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., and D. R. 
McInnis, Texas manager for Henry Piaggio’s export business, 


* sold the schooner Maurie Louise last week to the Pearce Navi- 


gation Co. for about $87,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 20.—The lumber trade in the Southwest started off 
this week with a spurt following rains thruout a large section 
of this territory and the demand is greatly beyond the present 
capacity of the railroads. The mills in most cases are stocked 
to the roof with orders and local offices are turning down 
business every day. Only very choice orders are accepted 
and yards which have been running on short stocks thru fear 
of widespread crop damage now are clamoring for new stuff, 
as well as for shipment of orders placed since the first of the 
year which have not yet arrived. 

Definite suspension of the threatened railroad strike came 
as a considerable relief. A strike at a time when slight 
improvement in transportation facilities is shown on southern 
lines and hopes are strong for improvement in the West to 
take care of what one lumberman called “a runaway market” 
would have been a calamity. The heavy demand has further 


It Fits Right Into 


- Your Business 


and from the very 
first beginsto make 
money for you. 
Hundreds of retail 
dealers are today 
operating in their 
yards one of our 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mills 


With it you can grind all kinds of feed, crushed 
corn and cobs, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., and it en- 
ables you to keep your engine and crew busy at odd 
times when your regular work is slack. Let us go 
into detail and tell you what others are doing with it 
and how you can use it to good advantage. 





Send for catalog, testimonial letters, etc., today. 


| Sprout, Waldron & Co., siinc¥ Pa. 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 

















Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 


reosoted 


A Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 
S @ 
andHewn CYOSS 11esS 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS 
Pili round and Hewn 
l ing untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 


























Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itsce"tk. 


Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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EAR YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes— Motek and Telecode. 











Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 








YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING ard CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Offices:—280 Madison Ave., New York City | 




















‘PALATKA, FLA:: 








Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE a» CYPRESS 


(Long Leaf) (Gulf Red) 
Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L. O. P. & G.R.R. 
Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 











r 
“? Straight and Mixed Cars and Cargoes ) 


Long Leaf Gulf Yellow Pine 


DRESSED AND DIMENSION. 
Large New Mill Cutting Virgin Timber. 


Denton Lumber Company 
\ ENVILLE, FLA. J 


THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 


Band Sawed We are Noted for 


CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 

















LONG LEA F _ Southernand Easter Sales Otice, 
YELLOW PINE  caautsuncs Seles Olice, 


4 Good Grades and Excellent Mill Work. 902 Commercial Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 














stiffened prices and expectation is very strong for further 
advances this week. The west Coast situation has shown 
no improvement and the occasional cars that come thru are 
quickly picked up. In some lines there is absolutely no west 
Coast stuff to be had. 

G. A. Morey has resigned the management of the Long-Bell 
company’s yard at Wichita, Kan., and will open a large retail 
yard there as soon as the necessary buildings can be con- 
structed. A location has been obtained at Washington and 


Mosely streets, and an office building and a shed 280x60 feet | 


are under construction. Fifty thousand dollars will be spent 
on the yard equipment. Mr. Morey was with the Long-Bell 
company fifteen years, and before taking charge of the 
Wichita yard was in the company’s office at Indianapolis. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 17.—Tho mills are fortified to more or less extent 
by the amount of orders now on their books and at good 
prices, there is no getting around the fact that the present 
international situation is doing a great deal of harm to busi- 
ness, the North Carolina pine business included. This unrest 
is bound to have an effect on other industries and consider- 
ably curtail the activities of housebuilders and large indus- 
tries contemplated for this spring. In addition to this, while 
some relief has been afforded from the embargo situation by 
the railroads, thru the Eastern Lumber Conference Commit- 
tee, sitting at Norfolk, Va., it has been far less than the 
market requires. This section has been raided both by buyers 
and shippers from the North and South in an effort to get 
lumber shipments thru. Those yards having lumber to sell 
in the North and East are getting good money for their stock 
and selling it easily but reports are coming in that quite a 
few of the yards have no lumber to sell and do not know when 
they will get any. 

The water mills have been able to secure some business but 
in the event of a railroad tieup they will not be able to get 
many shipments forward as the majority of them have 
terminal facilities on the Coast some miles from their plants 
that have to be reached by rail. In this event, there will be 
in addition a greater demand made on water transportation 
and lumber will as usual be considered last. Reports received 
to date show that the cut of the North Carolina pine mills 
during February was far below normal. Notwithstanding 
this, shipments will amount to a little less than the February 
cut. The average is not sufficient to cause the mills much 
inconvenience for the present. 

Last week there was an increase in the sale of rough 
lumber in the aggregate. Several large sales were consum- 
mated, practically all of them calling for prompt delivery. 
Two sales of 1,000,000 feet each and one of 500,000 feet, 
4/4 culls, were made during the week at $16 f.o.b. Norfolk 
net. These are crackerjack prices and bring the cull market 
on its right level with edge box. The other items showing 
increased sales during the week were the better grades of 4/4 
edge rough, 8-inch box, 1x10-inch No. 3, 10-inch box, 12-inch 
box, 5/4 edge box, Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, and box bark 
strips. Some rather large sales of box bark strips were made 
but there is still a wide difference between the quotations of 
the various mills, $12.50 f.o.b. Norfolk being the prevailing 
price for this stock. The demand for rough edge is very 
gratifying to some of the mills altho all have not been fortu- 
nate in securing a sufficient number of orders. However, 
there is very little of this stock to be had right now for 
prompt shipment. There has been little change in prices, 
however, No. 1, 4/4 edge, selling at $27 and up and the other 
grades in proportion f.o.b. Norfolk. The sale of 4/4 edge 
box is not heavy at this time, the box maker seemingly wait- 
ing for delivery of lumber already bought before making any 
more purchases, 

Practically all the mills are asking $18 f.o.b. Norfolk for 
this stock while a few are getting higher prices. In dressed 
lumber, there was a marked falling off in the demand during 
the last week altho this is expected to be but temporary and 
is largely caused by delayed shipping. The only items showing 
any activity worth mentioning are No. 2, 13/16-inch flooring 
and factory flooring. Prices appear as high as they have 
been, and there are no indications that lower values will 
obtain soon. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 19.—The settlement of the railroad strike has been 
quickly followed here by the raising of the freight embargo 
which was declared by some of the railroads last Saturday. 
It is confidently expected that the situation will be greatly 
eased up. The committee of representatives of the southern 
lines, named to take action on applications for a raising of 
embargoes against shipments of lumber from all over the 
South to the North and Hast, will have an opportunity to be 
of much use. 

The Surry Lumber Co., which has offices in the Union 
Trust Building, here, has just completed the remodeling of 
plant A at Dendron, Va., and the new equipment has been 
put in operation, with every indication that before long the 
maximum of production will be reached. The plant has been 
transformed from a gang into a band mill, with all of the 
other facilities that the change calls for, and is now one of 
the most uptodate establishments in the North Carolina pine 
belt. 

W. E. Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., this city, 
who has just returned from a southern trip, says he found 
stocks at mills in Virginia and North Carolina decidedly 
scarce with no prospect of an improvement in the near future. 


NEW YORK 


March 20.—The lumber situation is developing into an un- 
satisfactory condition, and only because of the transporta- 
tion situation. Plenty of good business is in sight and little 
complaint is made regarding the advanced prices. Stocks 
among yards are more or less broken. Mills have plenty of 
business on their books and builders in numerous cases are 
ready to go ahead. It is unreasonable, of course, to expect 
much business to be placed when there is so much uncertainty 
about deliveries, dnd the average contractors in this market 
have enough to contend with in the way of higher commod- 
ity prices without assuming an additional risk of further un- 
certainties as connected with lumber deliveries. 

It is confidently hoped that some good will be accomplished 
from the traffic conference which is to be held in connection 
with the annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at Pittsburgh, Pa., on Wednesday, 
March 21. The lumber trade is sorely in need of relief and 
the feeling is general that there must be some discrimination 
because complaints are less general in other lines. 

From a money loaner’s standpoint there seemed to be 
plenty of funds available for building operations of the right 
sort and while the plans for large office buildings come out 
slowly the fact is there is considerable work of this class 
now under way. Rentals in the downtown sections have ad- 
vanced sharply the last eight or ten months as a result of 
limited office space. For that reason contracts that have 
been practically booked for some time were started some 





months ago, and consequently there is much activity and 
several good sized contracts for upstate factories for mill 
work have been contracted. 

The decision said to have been made by the Government at 
least to encourage the building of a large number of small 
boats of a standardized wooden type has put much snap into 
the local boat industry and wholesalers of yellow pine and 
ship oak that are in close touch with that end of the market 
look for considerable business to be placed during the next 


few months. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 22.—The settlement of the railroad labor troubles 
gives much satisfaction to the lumber trade, altho interviews 
with a number of lumbermen prior to the agreement showed 
that no great concern was felt as to the outcome. Confidence 
was expressed that an adjustment would result. The rail- 
roads of this section are by no means “out of the woods,” 
so far as the movement of lumber is concerned, and many 
delays occur in the handling of stock going out as well as 
coming in. This market is getting as many cars as other 
points, but embargoes and congestion prove a serious setback 
to business. 

In the opinion of some well-informed lumbermen it wii! 
not be long before a 10 per cent advance in freight rates witi 
be granted to the railroads. One member of the trade says 
he has received information from a reliable source that suc} 
an advance is to be granted to help out the roads, tho he 
does not claim to know to what class of freight it will apply. 

Next Sunday will see the last services in the Billy Sunday 
tabernacle and announcement is made that the lumber in 
the structure, valued originally at about $12,000, is for sale. 
It is largely of white pine. The problem of disposing of 2,500 
folding chairs used by the chorus promises to be easily solve, 
as they will be bought as souvenirs. 

Building permits for the last week numbered sixty-six, with 
a total cost of $73,700. The cost of the average permit is 
smaller than usual, showing that a large part of the work now 
being done is on minor structures. The tendency is to post- 
pone much house-building, tho the weather is favorable for 
the carrying out of construction plans. 

Buffalo lumber yards are well represented at the annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Pittsburgh this week. Among those who planned 
to attend the meeting were J. B. Wall, O. E. Yeager, Hugh 
McLean, H. F. Taylor and E. J. Sturm. The association has 
a good membership among local lumbermen. 

The McLean Lumber Co.’s mill at Argenta, Ark., is now 
booking orders for oak, ash and cypress and it is expected 
that shipments will be made within the next thirty days. 

W. A. Perrin and W. L. Blakeslee have been on an eastern 
business trip recently in the interest of Blakeslee, Perrin & 
Darling. The firm reports a big shortage of lumber among 
western New York buyers as the result of the railroad em- 
bargoes. 

A. Conger Goodyear, as receiver, has extended for one 
week the time limit for the operation of the Buffalo, Attica 
& Arcade Railroad, which it was announced would be discon- 
tinued. A committee of five, representing the shippers, has 
raised $65,000 to insure the operation of the road and hopes 
that an additional $35,000 can be secured. 

Some of the lumber mills at the Tonawandas were obliged 
to close down at the end of last week because of the freight 
embargoes and lack of storage room. They have started up 
again this week and it is planned to double the shipments 
every day this week in order to catch up with lost time. A 
number of factories in various lines also were obliged to sus- 
pend operations for two or three days. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 20.—“It’s all up to the railroads’ is about the way 
the average Pittsburgh lumberman places the status of the 
lumber market for the spring. Mills can not promise to 
make shipments of any lumber, and dealers can make no 
promises to consumers. The chief and serious point just now 
is how present prices are going to be held down when the 
wholesalers with consignments on the roads for many weeks 
have met payments on the same and still do not know when 
they are going to get the stock to customers. It is also 
pointed out that vast sums of money are now tied up in con- 
signed lumber that is lost in some of the interminable block- 
ades. 

It has been discovered that long overdue shipments, some 
of which were lost for weeks en route, are making unex- 
pected appearances and often find the customer satisfied in 
some other way. While it is not difficult to dispose of almost 
anything in standard sizes of lumber thrown on the market 
in this fashion, it is causing speculation as to what will 
happen later to such shipments. 

Residence construction in Pittsburgh is held back by lack 
of material and with rapidly ascending prices it is going to 
be hard to forecast what will happen later in the building 
trades. Speculative building is being held back sharply by 
the freight congestion. 

E. H. Stoner, of the West Penn Lumber Co., who has been 
in the South recently, says with regard to shipments of yel- 
low pine that he finds extreme difficulty in securing promises 
of shipments of any stock, and that, as a rule, wholesale 
lumbermen are not impressed with the present buying season 
for lumber. In this view Mr. Stoner is not alone, for several 
of the leading wholesalers regard the matter in such a light, 
that they are not using their full selling force. 

President J. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Co., 
reported this week the greatest difficulty in securing stocks, 
declaring that his company could sell lots of lumber, if it 
had the material. 

One of the developments in the last few weeks has been the 
unusual demand for pit posts and mine timbers. The rapid 
extension of the coal mines and the opening of others have 
created a tremendous demand for this material and for the 
first time in years, if ever before, West Virginia coal interests 
are inquiring elsewhere than from their own locality for 
mine lumber of all kinds and especially pit posts. Naturally 
prices have materially increased. Railroad ties are still scarce 
and firm in price. It is scattering the demand over a wide 
field. Oak ties are practically out of the market right now. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 19.—Reports from a number of wholesalers show 
that the average shipments are not over 25 percent of normal, 
when they should be above, according to the amount of orders 
on their books. Altho there is a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness on the books, and the retailers and larger consumers 
have bought much lumber which has not yet been shipped, 
there seems to be no trouble in booking additional orders 
if the wholesalers are willing to take them, and they can 
get a price that looks very attractive. A few days of good 
weather has given an impetus to spring building, and many 
builders would get to work at once if they could get any 
assurance that they would not be held up for materials before 
they have completed the jobs. The development of the ship 
and boat building industry is proceeding rapidly, and of 
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itself would make a nice volume of lumber business. The 
yards are all so busy that orders for pleasure boats have 
gone begging, and many have not been placed because they 
can not get a yard to undertake the work. Furniture and 
trim men are busy, and need much more lumber. Box makers 
are busy, but will soon have to slacken even more than now, 
for the supply of box lumber is low and getting lower. 

General business here is good, and most manufacturers are 
well booked up with orders. Hardwood stocks are lower here 
than they have been for years, and the demand for all kinds 
is strong—so strong that buyers would take it green if they 
could get it. White pine is in very good demand and the end 
of the shortage is not in sight. It is probable that this wood 
will lose out in some cases where other woods have been 
used from compulsion and found fairly satisfactory. Spruce 
is yet at high water mark, as stocks are so low that all that 
is made can be sold readily. Hemlock prices are high, and 
stocks are decreasing, altho not as rapidly as the woods 
which come from farther away. Cypress stocks are dwindling 
and demand and price are strong. Yellow pine is active and 
strong, and altho some is coming in by water and permits 
are as easy to get for this as for any other wood, the supply 
is slipping. North Carolina pine is badly behind, with box, 
roofers flooring and sizes all badly needed. Lath and shingles 
sell actively, and are not being replaced. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


March 16.—The lumber situation here is fairly good, altho 
with the large amount of building contemplated in the spring, 
and the difficulty of securing shipments, the retail yards will 
be short of stock soon if the situation is not relieved in a rea- 
sonable length of time. The price of all stock has gone up 
steadily and any transits that reach this point are eagerly 
taken at almost any figure. The mills have ceased taking 
orders specifying delivery and anything from the Coast is 
scarce. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 17.—Recent announcement from transcontinental 
railroad lines was to the effect that charges for reconsigning 
would be put into effect whereby they would charge $2 for 


reconsigning a car. before it reached the original destination, | 


or $5 for a reconsignment subsequent to reaching destination. 
This railroad order was approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission before being issued by the railroads, but upon 
application by shippers has been suspended by the commission, 
until July 13, in order that hearings may be held on the case. 
The Pacific Coast. Shippers’ Association of this city, which 
had entered a protest, has received word that the tariffs had 
been suspended on all reconsigning cases until above named 
date. The reconsigning privilege is not used to very great 
extent by Pacific coast lumber shippers, but it is used very 
extensively in the marketing of cedar shingles. As a general 
rule lumber and shingle wholesalers are opposed to any 
change in the present practice allowing free reconsignment, 
as the shingle business is handled very largely in this manner. 
On the other hand, the lumber and shingle manufacturers 
generally favor a high charge for reconsignment privilege 
as it would discourage putting cars in transit and it is gener- 
ally conceded that stock of any kind in transit is qa menace 
to the market. 

Sam. H. Caruthers, formerly for several years with the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., and more recently receiver for the 
Buckeye Lumber Co., this city, has been appointed receiver 
for the A. W. Miller Sawmill Co. The latter named company’s 
affairs are being closed up and the offices of the company 
have already been closed, the receiver making his headquar- 
ters at 601 White Building. It is said the liabilities of the 
A. W. Miller Sawmill Co. are approximately $25,000, with 
invested assets upon which it is hoped to realize about 
$15,000. The receiver was appointed on application of the 
Stillwater Lumber Co., of Vader, Wash. 

John D. Collins, president of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., this city, returned home this week after two months 
spent in traveling thruout the middle West and East in the 
interest of the company. Mr. Collins went as far east as 
Boston and met and arranged for selling connections in the 
various lumber market centers. Mr. Collins is very hopeful 
regarding business. 

West coast lumber manufacturers this week are in receipt 
of an inquiry from the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co. for Doug- 
las fir bridge stringers. Specifications call for 7x16—28-foot 
Douglas fir stringers, rough, 90 percent heart. Much publicity 
was recently given to a shipment of yellow pine timbers into 
fir producing territory. Undoubtedly fir manufacturers will 
take as much pleasure in shipping bridge stringers into the 
heart of yellow pine territory as the southern pine manufac- 
turers took in making a shipment of pine timbers into fir 
producing territory. 

L. G. Horton, manager of the Northwest Lumber Co., this 
city, returned during the week from a visit of several weeks to 
New York and Pennsylvania points. The Northwest Lumber 
Co.’s stockholders are mostly residents of Pennsylvania which 
is also Mr. Horton’s former home. 

The annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to be held in Chicago April 2 to 5, will 
probably be attended by A. L. Paine, president of the West 
Ceast Lumbermen’s Association; E. G. Griggs, president of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma; and Robert B. 
Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, as representatives of this organization. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, this city, will leave next week for California points 
where he will spend a well earned vacation of several weeks. 

Hale Heatherington, formerly manager of the Chippewa 
Lumber Co., at Lake Ballinger, a suburb of Seattle, left 
Seattle Merch 15 for Vancouver, B. C.. Mr. Heatherington 
will take charge of the lumber department of the Reynolds 
Timber, Shipping & Insurance Agency and will move his 
family to Vancouver in the near future. The Reynolds Tim- 
ber, Shipping & Insurance Agency was recently organized by 
H. J. Haney and associates of Toronto, Ont. In addition to 
its timber, shipping and other interests, the company will 
conduct a general wholesale lumber company with headquar- 
ters at Vancouver. It owns large timber holdings in British 
Columbia with a mill site and will probably eventually enter 
the lumber manufacturing field. The general manager of the 
company is F, W. Reynolds. 

A new incorporation in Seattle this week is the Skinner- 
Eddy Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, capitalized for $5,000,000. 
The incorporators are D. E. Skinner, Jennie C. Skinner, L. B. 
Stedman, John W. Eddy and James G. Eddy. The Skinner & 
Eddy interests are the owners of the Port Blakely Mill Co., 
one of the pioneer Puget Sound lumber manufacturing plants, 
which for many years operated the largest sawmill on the 
Pacific coast. 

M. J. Bell, of the Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, was a 
Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Bell makes semiannual visits 
to the Coast to buy for his requirements. 

C. C. Harris, of Billings, Mont., was a lumberman visitor 
in Seattle this week. Mr. Harris was placing orders and look- 
ing after shipments. 





TACOMA, WASH. 


March 16.—The Wheeler, Osgood Co. has work well under 
way on the new power plant it is building at its sawmill and 
expects to have it completed in about three months. Built of 
brick and hollow tile, the power house will be equipped with 
four new Sterling boilers giving 1,800 to 2,000 horsepower. 
A turbo-generator will be installed to transmit power from the 
powerhouse to the company’s sash, door and veneer factory, 
which is across the Wheeler-Osgood channel, and a new Sterl- 
ing boiler of 600 to 800 horsepower will also be installed at the 
factory, thus giving the company an ample supply of power for 
all purposes. The company is cutting 140,000 to 160,000 feet of 
lumber a day at its sawmill plant, the output all going into 
factory stock and to mixed cars of lumber products for retail 
yards of which the company makes a specialty, supplying any- 
thing in the shape of lumber. Vice President T. E. Ripley 
says the fir door market is firm, with manufacturers looking for 
an advance in the price of doors and general millwork. Cars 
continue exceedingly scarce, Mr. Ripley says, with no signs 
of improvement in sight, unless improved weather conditions 
may later on bring more cars from the middle West. The 
Wheeler-Osgood Co. has rented the old Oregon-Washington 
freight house near its factory for storing doors on account of 
the car shortage. Warehouses, loading platforms and every 
nook and cranny are stacked high with stock gotten out on 
orders and awaiting cars for shipment, Mr. Ripley says. 

Gov. Ernest Lister, president of the Lister Manufacturing 
Co., of Tacoma, narrowly escaped being the victim of a logger- 
assassin Tuesday at the Statehouse at Olympia. John Wagner, 
also known as Lorenz, age 33, who hails from Milwaukee and 
said he had been working in the logging camps at Bordeaux, 
eluded employees in the capitol and, armed with a big revolver, 
sought the governor’s office to kill him. He was overpowered 
and taken into custody on a charge of insanity. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
have withdrawn their salesmen from the field temporarily and 
are out of the market entirely for new business for the present, 
according to Karl B. Kellogg, of the sales department. The 
car shortage, it is said, is worse now than it has ever been, 
with four or five cars in a day a big day’s business, while 500 
cars are needed for unshipped cut orders. Inquiries are pour- 
ing in freely with any amount of business offered, it is said, 
especially in yard stock. The company has thus far been able 
to keep both its mills operating. 

The State Public Service Commission this week received a 
request from six box factories at Spokane asking that the in- 
creased tariff on box shooks proposed by the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Northern Pacific railroads be suspended until there could 
be a formal hearing. The tariff would increase the rate 
2 to 3 cents a hundred pounds. The Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co., the Phoenix Lumber Co., the Western Pine Box Co., 
the Crescent Box & Wooden Ware Co., the Opportunity Box 
Co. and the Hedlun Box & Shingle Co., were signers of the 
petition. 

Orders from 2,000,000 feet are being placed with mills 
southwest of here for the Canadian Pacific Railway, according 
to E. Quarfot, timber inspector for the Soo Line, who was in 
the city this week for a conference with the road’s local rep- 
resentatives. The lumber is for general railroad repair work 
and to be shipped to the railroad’s Minneapolis yards. 

A. W. Gates, secretary of the Montana Lumber Co., a large 
user of Pacific coast fir lumber, was in Tacoma last week on 
a business trip to the Coast. 

O. M. Wilkinson, of the Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Miles 
City, Mont., has been in Tacoma during the last week or so, 
placing orders for spring needs and on a business trip to the 
Sound. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co. announces a new traveling repre- 
sentative for eastern Montana, north Wyoming and western 
North and South Dakota, in the person of L. L. Mallon, who 
has joined its sales staff. Mr. Mallon will have his headquar- 
ters at Great Falls, Mont. 

Harry Alsop, of the Interior Lumber Co., of Fargo, N. D., 
was in the city during the week on a spring trip for Pacific 
coast fir. The Interior company finds a good demand for fir. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., finds the fir lumber 
market continuing strong with no improvement apparent in 
the car situation and none in immediate prospect. The com- 
pany has a large batch of orders on its file, both rail and 
water, and is also doing a heavy local business, including lum- 
ber for shipyards and vessel building. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. says it sees no improvement in the 
car situation from the millman’s standpoint. Rail shipping is 
reported still very tight and cars of all kinds very scarce aggre- 
gating but a small proportion of requirements. Cargo business 
continues about the same in volume as it has been for some 


weeks, 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 17.—Logs are shipped into Bellingham by rail at the 
rate of 700,000 feet a day and within another week this will 
be increased by the resumption of operations at the Nestos 
Timber Co.’s camp. The Housely Logging Co. will begin 
cutting shortly. 

To enable a connection to be made with the new tile stack 
recently completed, the cargo plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills was closed last week. It probably will resume 
operations next week. 

On April 4 the Pacific American Fisheries will launch the 
second of the wooden vessels which it is building in this port. 
This is the Firwood, 235 feet in length, and a sister ship to 
the Redwood, launched Jan. 22. It will be in commission in 
June. 

Bellingham has a chance to get another shipbuilding plant. 
Proposals to that end have been made to the Chamber of Com- 
merce by R. B. Robbins, of Seattle, and A. B. Gillerman, of 
Tacoma, and a committee has taken the matter up with them. 
The proposed yards would have a capacity of eight ships at 


one time. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


March 17.—On account of the prolonged cold weather and 
snow, many camps and mills situated in the interior of the 
country have not yet been able to operate. The logging com- 
panies now operating are obtaining good prices for their logs 
and their output just about balances the consumption at the 
mills, whose production has been greatly curtailed by the 
acute car shortage. Local mill owners say that unless there 
is an early relief in the car shortage their plants will have to 
close down. Only those mills that have extra storage facil- 
ities are operating steadily. 

The sawmill and planing department of the Fred K. Baker 
plant began operation this week. The shingle department 
started last week. Due to extensive additions to the plant, 
this is the first operation since last May. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


March 17.—Altho continued snow and cold weather has 
held back !umber operations here to a considerable extent, 
active preparations are being made to start the season’s run 
as soon as weather conditions permit. Ample logs for the 
early part of the season are reported to be provided for all 
the large mills, The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has seven mil- 
lion feet of logs in the water, and the Klamath Manufacturing 








Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N.C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 


it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G cy. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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MILLS AT 
SPRING HOPE, N.C. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Montcomery Lumser Co. 


. SUFFOLK, VA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


N. C. Pine and 
_ Kiln Dried Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY CAR OR CARGO 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MIDDLESEX, N. C. 





This can be shipped in Mixed Cars with Pine. 
QUICK SHIPMENTS OUR SPECIALTY. 


fF Ask for information regarding CYPRESS. » 





























Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Stop Here 


If you want the best in 
e Flooring 
N.C. Pine ‘ier’ 
is Long and Shortleaf 
a eB YELLOW PINE 
Car and Cargo Shipments. Rough and Dressed. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc. 


Times Dispatch Bldg., RICHMOND, VA. 











Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE| Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


eo Plastering Lath 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Capacity 100,000 per day. Saw Milis:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 

















D. W. Alderman & Sons Co. 


ALCOLU, §S. C. 


North Carolina Pine 


CYPRESS, GUM AND OAK 


Specialty—Alderman’s Rock Gum Flooring 








Your Trade Is 
Used to the Best 


You are justified in sending us your orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped timber and havea 
capacity of 250, feet a day; with complete dry kiln and 
planer facilities. 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas 








Co., which has contracted with the Weed Lumber Co. at Weed, 
Cal., for fifteen million feet, will receive the first shipment 
next week. The Algoma Lumber Co. will tap a new territory 
this year with a railroad that is now practically completed. 
It is predicted that the lumber cut, which approximated 100,- 
000,000 feet last year, will be increased one third this year. 

The Chelsea Lumber & Box Co., a new concern starting 
this season, is lusy with arrangements for the plant to be 
erected near the fair grounds, two miles south from the city. 
Officials announce that the mill will be up and operations 
will start June 1, if present plans materialize. The Oregon 
California Box Co., which will reopen the old Savidge Broth- 
ers Lumber Co. plant as a box factory, plans to start opera- 
tions by this time also. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 17.—The new steam lumber schooner Horace X. 
Baxter was launched from the Kruse & Banks shipyard at 
North Bend, March 10. The vessel will be towed to San Fran- 
cisco for installation of machinery and will be put into com- 
mission in about sixty days by the owners, the J. H. Baxter 
Co. The boat is named after J. H. Baxter’s son. The Hor- 
ace X. Baxter, which will be equipped with a triple expansion 
800-horse-power engine, will carry about 1,200,000 feet of 
lumber but will be used especially for transporting poles and 

iling. 

. This is the fourth vessel launched at the Kruse & Banks 
shipyard in the last six months, and with work now in hand 
and orders ahead the plant will have three vessels under con- 
struction at the same time for many months to come. The 
keel will be laid immediately for a duplicate of the Horace X. 
Bazter in the same berth and for the same firm. A few 
weeks ago Kruse & Banks laid the keel for the Virginia Olson, 
which will be built for Oliver J. Olson, of San Francisco, for 
whom the Florence Olson was recently completed. The third 
vessel now under construction is a large steam schooner 266 
feet long for the C. A. Smith Co., which will probably. be 
launched some time in April. This is the largest wooden 
steam schooner ever built on this part of the Coast and will 
carry 1,700,000 feet of lumber. As soon as it is launched 
the keel will be laid for a similar vessel for the Smith com- 
pany. They will be used in carrying lumber from the mills 
in Marshfield to the yards at Bay Point and Oakland, Cal. 
The shipyard now employs 310 men. 

J. A. Bester, of Eugene, and William Vaughan, of Marsh- 
field, have the contract for cutting and transporting 7,500,- 
000 feet of logs on the Siuslaw River for the C. A. Smith Co. 
and the delivery of this order is being made. J. A. Bester 
also has a contract with the Bay Park Lumber Co. for fur- 
nishing 35,000,000 feet of logs from the Siuslaw River and 
has started delivery. The Coos Bay line of the Southern 
Pacific goes thru the Siuslaw River country and makes pos- 
sible the delivery of logs from that locality to Coos Bay. 

McDonald & Vaughan are building a railroad in the Beaver 
Hill district to tap a tract of about 7,000,000 feet of logs 
owned by the C. A. Smith interests. A camp will be opened 
and the tract logged and delivery made to the mills over the 
railroad. ‘This is the last of the timber owned by the Smith 
company in that part of the country. 

It is announced that the box factory at North Bend will 
be operated in thirty days. ‘The plant has been closed for 
several years since it was purchased by the Southern Pacific 
to secure right of way. Several lumbermen have recently 
been negotiating for the lease of the plant. 

The jetty at the entrance of the Siuslaw River is to be im- 
proved soon by the addition of 10,000 tons of rock. Major 
Leefe, the Government engineer, has recommended that the 
Port of Siuslaw secure a dredge for the improvement of the 
river. Several mills are located on the Siuslaw River. 

The North Bend Mill & Lumber Co. is building a 50,000- 
gallon water tank to supply water to the automatic sprin- 
kling system which is maintained in the mill at North Bend 
as a fire protection. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 17.—George Shields, chief inspector of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, accompanied by one of his 
assistants, F. J. Underhill, spent last week in northwestern 
Montana visiting the mills of the Libby Lumber Co., Libby ; 
Saird-Harper Lumber Co., Warland; Eureka Lumber Co., 
Eureka; State Lumber Co., Columbia Falls; Kalispell Lum- 
ber Co., Essex; Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., and the 
Montana Western Lumber Co., Columbia Falls, and were much 
pleased with the uniform grading of all these mills. 

Cc. W. Jungberg, superintendent of the logging department 
of the Somers Lumber Co., with headquarters in Kalispell, 
made an inspection trip to his several camps along the Still- 
water, Flathead, and Bigfork rivers last week. He reports 
that most of the camps are closed on account of the deep 
snow in the mountains, making it almost impossible for log- 
ging operations, but that as soon as the snow settles, the 
camps will open again. 

A. O. Westburg, of the A. A. Westburg Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls, was a business visitor in Kalispell last Satur- 
day. The company recently installed a logging railway and 
a steel skidding outfit, and is preparing for a good season’s 
run, expecting to manufacture approximately 6,000,000 feet. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 17.—At approximately $40,000 the Northern Mer- 
cantile Co., of Sandpoint, Ida., G. D. Linn, Spokane, president, 
sold the Sandpoint Mercantile Co., a subsidiary organization, 
to Kerr & Mead, of Sandpoint. The new company has filed 
articles of incorporation changing the name of the Northern 
Mercantile Co. to the Northern Cedar Co., retaining the 
timber part of the business. The main offices will be at 802 
Paulsen Building in this city. “The general offices of the 
company which had a timber as well as a mercantile depart- 
ment,” said Walter M. Burns, secretary, “have been moved 
to Spokane to be in the center of the cedar business. We will 
continue to handle cedar and cedar lands in this territory 
and are branching out. H. BE. Brown, superintendent of the 
company, will remain at Sandpoint for the present and will 
have charge of the manufacturing end of the business. We 
have a capital of $125,000 and manufacture cedar posts, poles 
and piling. The company has a considerable acreage of tim- 
ber on Lake Pend Oreille.” 

Discussing the contract recently made by the Shoshone 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis with Contractor G. A. Branson, 
of St. Maries, whereby Mr. Branson is to log 2,500 acres of 
timber on Big Creek, a branch of the Coeur d’Alene River, 
W. D. Colburn, Idaho, representative of the lumber company, 
says: “The work involves $400,000 and will require two 
years. The cruise shows 65,000,000 feet of logs. Operations 
will start at once in the way of building roads, establishing 
camps and flumes. From 300 to 400 men will be employed, 
also from 50 to 60 teams. A mile and a half of flume will be 
built up Haystack Creek, which is a tributary of Big Creek. 
Two large dams will be constructed to secure the volume 
of water to float the logs when in the creek. One large dam 
will be built at the head of Haystack Creek. Two camps 
will be maintained besides a camp for maintenance. The 
first logs will be driven in the spring of 1918 and the last 


in the spring of 1920. Out of the 65,000,000 feet of timber 
to be logged 40,000,000 are of white pine. The white pine 
has already been contracted for by the Rose Lake Lumber Co. 


at Rose Lake.” 
SAN FRANCISCO 


March 17.—Transactions thru San Francisco lumber offices 
indicate that the Coast lumber market continues to be firm, 
on the strength of good inquiries and numerous orders for 
domestic cargo and rail shipments, notwithstanding the very 
light buying by San Francisco retail yards. The demand for 
fir lumber runs very largely to special orders at the full mar- 
ket prices. This class of business is very satisfactory from a 
standpoint of price, altho it usually involves hurry orders 
to the mills and a special effort to secure tonnage for prompt 
transportation to the point of destination. Wholesalers re- 
port that the local retailers are still waiting for a possible 
drop in the market before buying, except for immediate re- 
quirements. As stocks at the yards are low—except in the 
ease of a few concerns which own both mills and yards—it 
is reasonable to suppcse that heavy purchases will have to be 
made by the retailers when the local building demand picks 
up. 

At last week’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, in this 
city, the consensus was that the market was holding pretty 
firm at a base price of $16 delivered San Francisco and $17 
South. 

Despite the phenomenal scarcity of tonnage for lumber 
cargoes, the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. has made 
a wonderful record for taking on business since selling oper- 
ations were begun last November. General Manager A. A. 
Baxter today reported to the mills to the effect that the sales 
during the week ended March 16 amounted to 6,024,000 feet, 
which bring the total of bysiness accepted to date up to 
91,414,000 feet. About 7,000,000 feet of the lumber have 
been sold ahead at approximately $15 base for delivery late 
this year and in 1918. The market price for export lumber 
last fall was $9 base. Of the total amount of lumber orders 
booked by the company, 82,064,000 feet have already been 
placed with the mills having contracts with the organization, 
leaving only 9,350,000 feet undistributed. 

The outlook for pine box shook in California is excellent 
and the factories are busy. 

The final survey of the 1916-17 shipping season for oranges 
and lemons, recently submitted by citrus fruit experts to the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroad traffic chiefs, shows 
that in spite of December's cold spell in Tulare and Butte 
counties and January’s frosts below Tehachapi, the outlook 
is very good. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm with but 
few new lumber charters announced. There is a phenomenal 
scarcity of tonnage for shipments of lumber. Offshore lumber 
freight rates continue extremely high. Coastwise freight 
quotations continue to be very firm at $6 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco and $7 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

The new steam lumber schooner Horace X. Bacter, built at 
the Kruse & Banks shipyard at North Bend for the J. H. Bax- 
ter Co., this city, has been launched. The new vessel will be 
towed to this port during the coming week and the machin- 
ery will be installed at the Main Street Iron Works. It will 
be equipped with a triple-expansion 800-horsepower engine. 

A. Mereen, superintendent of the C. A. Smith lumber in- 
terests at Marshfield, Ore., is quoted as saying that the recent 
closing of a contract with the Standifer & Clarkson shipyards 
for the construction of a new steam schooner for the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co. means the resumption of 
continuous operation by the two sawmills on Coos Bay after 
two years of running at less than full capacity. The new 
vessel, which is to carry lumber to the company’s yards at 
Bay Point and Oakiand, Cal., will be completed within five 
months, 

Manager M. L. Euphrat, of the Wendling-Nathan Lumber 
Co., this city, says that the demand for white pine and other 
lumber handled by his firm is fair and that shipments are 
being made into their territory despite the scarcity of cars. 

Advices from Red Bluff, Tehama County, are as follows: 
Adolph Englebretson, the well known lumberman, is planning 
to operate the sawmill at Lyonsville, which has been closed 
since 1914, after a run of 4ive years. The mill has a capac- 
ity of 40,000 feet a day, or 6,000,000 feet a season. 

M. K, Lauden, representing the Little River Redwood Co., 
in this city, is optimistic as to the redwood lumber situation. 
He says that all of the mills are pretty well supplied with 
orders. The Little River plant is cutting lumber at the rate 
of about 60,000 feet a day and is making regular shipments 
to this port. 

It is understood that the Davies box factory, on the line of 
the Western Pacific Railway, which was burned a few weeks 
ago, will be rebuilt and operated during the coming season. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is preparing for a big season’s run 
at the redwood plant at Scotia. The old carriage in Mill B is 
being replaced with a 3-block 66-inch Pacific coast carriage 
with Trout power-set works, supplied by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. A 350-kilowatt Allis-Chalmers A. C. gen- 
erator has arrived, which will be installed in the electric 
power plant at Mill A. 

A party of prominent lumbermen interested in the C. & 
O. Lumber Co., which has very large timber holdings in north- 
ern California and southern Oregon, has arrived here from 
the East and is conferring with Manager J. H. Owens and 
Walter Brookings, of the above concern. In the party, which 
will visit the C. & O. mill at Brookings, Ore., shortly, are W. 
C. Owen and A. R. Owen, of Owen, Wis., and William Carson, 
of Burlington, Iowa. The lastnamed is vice president of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Thomas I, Parks, assistant sales manager of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, has returned from a southern Cali- 
fornia business trip. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
who is heavily interested in the Weed Lumber Co., is in the 
city on business. ; 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Co., who recently returned from an eastern trip, is visiting 
the city office of his company. 

F. O. McGavic, sales manager of the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., has arrived here to attend a meeting of the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. B. Thurman, who has white pine door manufacturing in- 
terests at Madera, is in the city on a business trip. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 17.—The car shortage is more pronounced now than 
for several weeks, and much business is being offered at the 
advanced prices. There is little inclination by manufacturers 
to book contracts far in advance since every indication is 
that from now on quotations will advance if any change 
is noted. 

Portland lumber manufacturers and dealers are much 
aroused over the attempt of some Puget Sound interests to 
take from Portland dealers a Government contract for 
12,000,000: feet of fir lumber.on which Dant & Russell of this 
city are the lowest bidders. The material is for delivery at 
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Anchorage, Alaska, and the Puget Sound interests are seeking, 
it is charged here, to have the material bought on the Sound. 
The Portland millmen have laid the matter before the Oregon 
members of Congress and hope to land the business to which 
it appears they are entitled by reason of the bids submitted. 

W. D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific Export Lumber 
Co. of this city, is strongly endorsed by Pacific coast organ- 
izations for the post of ambassador to Japan, to succeed the 
late Ambassador Guthrie at Tokio. Mr. Wheelwright is 
regarded as the ideal man for this most important post. The 
Pacific Export Lumber Co. is one of the biggest lumber export- 
ing firms on the Pacific coast and much of its business is 
with the Orient. It is pointed out that a Pacific coast man 
should be named for this position since he is better acquainted 
with conditions that affect both nations. 

Splendid weaher prevails and the logging camps on the 
lower Columbia River have resumed operation. Among those 
to start up the last few days was the camp of the Wisconsin 
Logging & Timber Co. at Oak Point, on the Washington side 
of the Columbia. 


BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO 


March 17.—The logging operations in northern Idaho last 
seison were seriously hampered by the operations of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. In the vicinity of Sand- 
point a number of camps have been closed down temporarily 
when the I. W. W.’s walked out on the slightest pretexts. 
The organization made a determined effort to gain members 
in the Bonners Ferry district and in Libby, Mont. In Bonners 
Ferry it has accomplished but little in the way of or- 
ganization work except in the camps of a few contractors. 
In Libby the citizens have organized to prevent the I. W. W.’s 
from getting a foothold. In the Sandpoint district the I. W. 
W.’s have a large membership and in the St. Maries district 
they are so strong that they are openly threatening what they 
wil! do when it is time for the spring drives. Lumbermen 
and citizens in the towns where the organization has worked 
are determined to rid themselves of its followers. The lum- 
bermen say they will close down their plants before they will 
operate with I, W. W. crews. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 20.—A current feature is the revival in the demand 
from retail yards, which have held back nearly all winter and 
now are rushing to place orders for filling immediate require- 
ments. The demand from this source, however, is strictly 
of the hand-to-mouth variety, due to the high level of prices. 
It is said that a large number of retailers find it difficult to 
fill their requirements because of the car shortage and general 
congestion of freights continue to cause long delays between 
time of loading and delivery. While mill yards are filled to 
overflowing, and orders are abundant, the movement is un- 
duly restricted and only a relatively small percentage of book- 
ings can be delivered. 

Work in the woods is slowly drawing to a close with the 
approach of warmer weather. It is estimated that at least 
one-half of the camps already are closed for the season and 
many more will finish their regular work during the next ten 
days. Some logging companies intend to keep men in the 
woods until summer. The logging roads are softening and 
hauling is made extremely difficult and expensive. 

Mills report that the rail movement from the woods shows 
slight improvement and in most instances is equal to the 
somewhat restricted requirements due to the inability to keep 
the cut moving outward. The settlement of the nation-wide 
railroad strike difficulty has caused a much easier feeling all 
along the line. Given favorable weather from now on, lum- 
bermen hope for an early break-up of ice in the waterways, 
which will release probably the largest number of logs ever 
cut in the northern woods in any single season. When this 
movement is once under way, the sawmills will begin to cut 
in earnest and there will be hardly a possibility of a shortage 
of lumber from then on, unless the carriers are in a less favor- 
able position than during the last few months. 

Yhe Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will ship its 
exhibit from Memphis, Tenn., direct to Milwaukee, Wis., 
where it will be placed on exhibition in the Auditorium during 
the Ilome and Real Estate Show, April 9-15. A feature of 
that exposition will be a complete bungalow, furnished thru- 
out, and fit to be taken from the Auditorium, placed on a 
lot in the city, and occupied. The lumber interests of Mil- 
Waukee will play an important part in the show. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 20.—Twenty percent of the required car supply is 
the maximum being received by Birmingham wholesale lum- 
ber dealers at this time, and during the next few days, as a 
result of the strike embargoes which were declared several 
days ago and which have just been lifted, the supply may 
be even less. The accumulation of orders is such, according 
to well-informed dealers, as to require from ten to thirty 
days to get under way, should the car shortage end suddenly 
and all the cars desired be put at their disposal. Inquiries 
for heavy timbers were received by many dealers last week, 
continuing on the basis of a bonus of from 50 cents a thou- 
sand upward for immediate shipment. 

Dimension and dressed stock have advanced 50 cents a 
thousand during the last week. As a result a general 
Strengthening of the market thruout this district is being 
felt. 


While building in Birmingham and the immediate vicinity 
is almost at a standstill the demand is slowly increasing. 
The situation here is such that many wholesalers are turning 
down foreign orders until some relief is felt from the car 
Shortage. Many concerns are entirely off the market except 
to orders which come in voluntarily, this list having grown 
considerably during the last ten days. J. R. Thames, presi- 
dent of the J. R. Thames Lumber Co., said today that his 
concern had taken part of its salesmen off the road and 
that very few orders were being accepted. His firm is getting 
about 50 percent of the cars needed. 

Claims of the Birmingham Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association that Birmingham is the largest center of the 
yellow pine industry in the South are set forth in a report 
Just issued by the statistician of the association. A table 
compiled by the statistician places the annual amount of 
lumber handled by local dealers at 700,000,000 feet. This is 
the largest volume of business passing thru any southern 
city, with the exception of Houston, Texas, it is stated posi- 


tively. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


_ March 17,.—In spite of the car shortage which has spread 
Its tentacles to all sections of the Southedst, as elsewhere, the 
mills have been able to keep a few cars constantly going 
forward by dodging embargoes and watching for chances to 
Shoot cars thru embargoes that temporarily have been lifted, 
and also by shipping such stock as the carriers have treated 
4s preferred freight. The mills have been besieged with 
orders from buyers who have recently been willing to place 
their orders at any price within reason for delivery at almost 
any time. The mill stocks, altho large, to a large extent are 
all sold and have been so for a long time, and the operators 
have been encouraged to keep their mills running by the 
continuous volume of buying. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


March 21.—With further peace talk, strike news and 
threatened declarations of war competing for front page posi- 
tion in the daily newspapers, New England business men 
hardly know what is in store for them, but in spite of these 
unfavorable factors business is good. ‘There is, however, 
some hesitancy in placing contracts for future delivery. Bank 
clearings for the New England district indicate that business 
is averaging fully 10 percent greater than at this time last 
year, altho, of course, the higher cost of most commodities 
has something to do with this. 

The amount of new building under project is large, more 
especially in Massachusetts, and the spring outlook appears 
very favorable. Contracts for New England building placed 
from Jan. 1 to March 14 are valued at $29,235,000. Maine 
coast cities report the shipbuilding industry to be in great 
fettle, and there is some little improvement in the demand 
for lumber from that source. 

The great complaint just now is with the atrocious state 
of affairs on rail lines in New England and thruout the East. 
Some relief has been afforded along the lower valley of the 
Connecticut River by the breaking up of the ice, which has 
permitted resumption of navigation for the first time this 
year. Navigable rivers of northern New England are still 
closed by ice, and it probably will be another fortnight before 
the freshets begin. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 19.—During the last ten days the local lumber 
market has experienced a decided upward trend, and prices 
are now near the high level attained last November. So far 
as prices are concerned local lumbermen are well satisfied 
with the situation, which could hardly be better. Timbers 
have maintained a high price ail along, but yard stock has 
been off during the last couple of months. There is now a 
heavy demand for the smaller stuff, and the mills are cutting 
accordingly. 

Embargoes placed by eastern railroads have seriously 
affected the mills in this section, interfering with shipping to 
the States east of the Mississippi. There are plenty of vacant 
cars, however, the situation having improved in that regard. 
Local mills are getting close to 90 percent of the cars ordered, 
as this is qa ter-ninal point, but mills upstate are not so favor- 
ably served, the average for mills on only one railroad line 
being closer to 50 percent. A number of mills in western 
Louisiana are curtailing output, the yards being filled with 
lumber, but as yet local mills are running full time. So far 
as the embargo situation is concerned millmen do not look 
for any material improvement in less than a couple of months. 

The four-masted schooner George T. Lock, built by the 
Clooney Construction & Towing Co. for the Aiken Towboat & 
Barge Co., of Pensacola, Fla., has left for that port. The 
schooner is 184 feet long, cost $50,000, and has a cargo 
capacity of 750,000 feet of lumber. It will be used in the 
lumber carrying trade between Pensacola and Cuban ports. 

The W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., which owns 40,000 acres 
of cut-over land south of Cravens, in Vernon Parish, is pre- 
paring to convert its holdings into a large cattle ranch. An 
initial purchase of 150 head of registered Herefords and 100 
Angora goats has been made. The ranch will be in units of 
about 5,000 acres, and this amount will be fenced, and im- 
proved each year until the entire tract is available. It is 
expected to have 1,000 head of Herefords on the Cravens 
farm this year. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 19.—The market shows a slight improvement with 
the advance of the season, but the demand for building pur- 
poses continues light because the weather has been unfavor- 
able to the trade in the rural districts. There is an active 
demand for lumber for industrial purposes, more especially 
for the manufacture of shell boxes, for which pine and spruce 
are required in considerable quantities, the latter wood being 
brought in from Quebec and New Brunswick. Hardwoods 
are also moving freely to the furniture and agricultural im- 
plement industries as well as for export to the American mar- 
kets. There has been a great ircrease in the call for British 
Columbia woods, especially Douglas fir, both heavy timber and 
clear finish, which firds a ready sale in southwestern Ontario 
and is being energetically pushed. The cheaper grades of 
yellow pine are now practically off the market. 

Reports from the lumber camps are to the effect that there 
has been a good cut of logs, in proportion to the force em- 
ployed, tho the shortage as compared with previous seasons 
will be considerable. Conditions for hauling have been sat- 
isfactory and the cut has generally been got down to the 
water. Apparently there will be plenty of water in the 
streams for driving. Lack of railway transportation con- 
tinues to be a great drawback to trade, making deliveries very 
slow and uncertain. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


March 19—A company to be known as the St. John Ship- 
building Co., and with a capital of $1,000,000 is being orga- 
nized to establish a plant at this port for the building of 
wooden ships of 1,500 tons and over. The city will be asked 
fcr some concessions. The yard and plant could be ready in 
a month after the beginning of building operations to begin 
the construction of a vessel, and it would be possible to have 
three under way before the summer is far advanced. The 
plan is that there should be a separate company for each 
ship, and the construction company would build the vessels 
for the cost plus 10 percent. This was the rule adopted in 
the old shipbuilding days in St. John. One of the promoters 
of the company says they would probably use British 
Columbia fir at the outset, with birch or American oak bot- 
toms. Eventually the company would construct a marine rail- 
way, and probably engage in steel shipbuilding. It is 
planned to employ 500 men at the outset. Many of these 
would have to be imported, as the old generation of ship 
carpenters has passed away. An inquiry was received last 
week from Toronto asking how long it would take to con- 
struct a wooden vessel for the transatlantic trade. The ship- 
yards of Nova Scotia are crowded with work. 

J. I. Bennett, president of the Bennett Lumber Co., of 
Montreal, was in St. John last week and said that millions 
of dollars worth of mahogany and walnut would be needed 
in England this year for propellor blades for aeroplanes, and 
that the export would be principally from the United States. 
He added that if the demand for spruce in the United King- 
dom is as large this year as last there will be a famine in 
the Canadian spruce market. Several Quebec operators are 
turning all their product into pulp. He was convinced that 
all New Brunswick spruce would be bought up as soon as it 
is placed on the market. His own firm had exported 5,000,000 
feet from the province this winter. He looks for firm prices 
for months and expects large Government orders from Eng- 
land for Canadian spruce. In short, his views were very 
optimistic in relation to the lumber trade of Canada this 
year. - 

A forestry battalion is being recruited in New Brunswick 
for service in the forests of England and France. 





In the sawing of our lum- 
ber we use one 8-inch and 
12-inch Stearns band saw, 
operated by men in our 
employ who know the ex- 
acting requirements of our 
trade, and being familiar 
with the timber we work 
can be absolutely relied 
upon to produce the maxi- 
mum of high grade stock 
every log possesses. The 
result is perfectly cut stock, 
uniform to size and grade. 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 









The photo at the bottom 
shows our battery of six 
dry kilns at Dover, North 
Carolina, with cars of lum- 
ber at delivery side of kiln. 
We want to particularly 
impress upon buyers that 
we are in position to fill 
your orders without delay, 
with a quality of stock that 
will meet your every de- 
mand. If you are inter-: 
ested, tell us your needs 
and let us quote you prices. 


Telecode used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 
Washington, D. C. 
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OUR SPECIALTIES 
Poplar and Cypress 


Macon Hardwood Lumber Co. 
MACON, GA. 
\c Place our name on your mailing list. }) 




















YES Lerd.St Se. 
Ya Baan and Shortleaf one 
Anything you want in yard stock can be promptly shipped from 
our Thomasville mill where we have complete planing mill facilities 
STRUCTURAL MATERIAL 


pein Timbers, Dimension, Railroad and Car Material cut from 
ngleaf Yellow Pine, are eet direct 


rby p from our Boston, Ga., mill 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 











Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER” Codes used, A BC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’sTelecode. 




















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
‘LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. *“fiu‘tints er 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS”” : 
Cale Added Labs 2a a'5.c., a.u, Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scorn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Bet See hy, | GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge’’, ‘Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Nivarium”’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in Chicago 
Thursday. 


Among the Wednesday lumber trade visitors in Chicago 
were C. L. Davidson, of Wichita, Kan., and H. BE. Gipson, of 
Burkholder, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Among the early week visitors in Chicago were G. G. King, 
of the King & Preston Lumber Co., Oelwein, Iowa; G. M. 
Krone, of Krone Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., and J. B. 
Burkholder, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. H. McGill, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the tie and 
timber department of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Co., was in Chicago during the week in attendance at the 
National Railway Appliance Show at the Coliseum. 


George W. Jones, president of the George W. Jones Lumber 
Co., Appleton, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday enroute to 
Michigan points, while H. C. Humphrey, vice president of 
the company, spent Wednesday in Chicago on his way east on 
business. 

Roland H. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., 
was a lumber trade visitor in Chicago during the latter part 
of last week. He said that the company’s stock was mostly 
sold and that cars were becoming easier to obtain in the Mem- 
phis territory. 


Among Chicago lumbermen who went to Pittsburgh this 
week to attend the twenty-fifth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale’ Lumber Dealers’ Association were E. A. 
Engler, of the E., A. Engler Lumber Co.; A. C. Quixley, of the 
Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co., and George F. Kerns, of the 
George F. Kerns Lumber Co. 


Among the chairmen of the business committees recently 
organized by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to work in connection with the Council of National Defense 
is William D. Wheelwright, president of the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. The chairmen of the different 
business committees are ex,ected to meet at Washington, D. 
C., week after next. 


Among the northern lumbermen who were in Chieago dur- 
ing the week were George Mason, of the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., J. H. Levisee, Oshkosh, Wis., of 
the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., and J. K. Van Etta, of the 
Westboro Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. Other local trade visi- 
tors during the week included EK. S. Treesce, of the Thomas E. 
Powe Lumber Co., hardwood wholesaler of St. Louis, Mo., 
who called on several in the local trade. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., 
while in Chicago last Saturday said the hardwood business 
was moving along in good shape, and his company, like others 
in the North, had plenty of orders ahead. Other Saturday 
visitors in Chicago were A. G. Crissey, of the Crissey & Fow- 
ler Lumber Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.; G. C. Mathews, of 
the Mathews Lumber & Coal Co., Woodbine, Iowa, and H. 
Loonan, of the Loonan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


F. M. Bartelme, of the Bartelme Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was in Chicago Wednesday. Mr. Bartelme, who is the son of 
F. E. Bartelme, president of the Keith Lumber Co., Chicago, 
has been in the wholesale hardwood business in Minneapolis 
for several years. While in Chicago he stated that he pur- 
chased a large volume of stock and was eagerly looking for 
more. E. C. Johnson, who has charge of the Cairo (Ill.) yard 
of the Bartelme Co., was also in Chicago and conferred with 
Mr. Bartelme. 


H. P. Holmes, secretary and treasurer of the Western Pine 
Lumber Co., Klickitat, Wash., arrived in Chicago last week 
for a conference with L. C. Stafford, who represents the con- 
cern in eastern territory. Mr. Holmes aims to come east 
once or twice a year irrespective of conditions. While here 
he said that stocks are scarce, but he felt that he needed a 
vacation and the trip would give him a chance to keep in 
touch with the company’s customers. He intends to visit 
points in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


L. R. Fifer, sales agent of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), of Seattle, Wash., wholesaler of Pacific coast 
lumber, was in Chicago this week and expects to spend the 
next two months in eastern territory appointing agencies for 
the company. Mr. Fifer, who is an old-time and loyal Hoo- 
Hoo, was present at the luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago on Tuesday given by the local Hoo-Hoo 
executive committee for the purpose of planning for the 
concatenation to be held April 27. 


A. E. Clark, manager of Edward Clark & Sons, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, spent most of last week in Chicago attending 
the meeting of the inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, of which he has been a mem- 
ber several years. Regarding business, he said his concern 
has had a splendid year, having disposed of about 20,000,000 
feet of hardwoods. Most of the stock was of the lower 
grades, as the big demand came from the munition manufac- 
turers for shipment of munitions to Europe. 


Among the washing machine manufacturers who were in at- 
tendance at the American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting held at Hotel Sherman on Tuesday and 
Wednesday were Hugo Braunlich, manager of the H. F. Bram- 
mer Manufacturing Co.; H. W. Power, secretary of the White 
Lily Manufacturing Co.; W. H. Voss, of the Voss Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co., Davenport, Iowa; J. C. Peters, of the Horton 
Manufacturing, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; W. H. Press, president of 
the W. H. Press Co., of Streator, Ill. 


O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern 
Hardwood & Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, while in 
Chicago part of the week in attendance at the meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials committee, division 
7, said that considerable snow up north recently had handi- 
capped millmen, but milder weather had brought about thaws 
and more normal conditions. The meeting of the committee, 
which was at the Congress Hotel, was executive, and its re- 
sults will not be made public until the next annual meeting. 


- Secretary R. 8S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, expects to leave early next week for Nor- 
folk, Va., to attend the annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, which will be held at the Monticello Hotel in 
that city. Friday evening of this week the Kansas State 
Agricultural College Alumnae of Chicago had a banquet sched- 
uled to take place at the Union League Club. Secretary Kel- 
logg, who attended that college and was graduated in 1896, is 
secretary of the Alumnae association, which has more than 
eighty members in Chicago. Among those who were to be 
present and speak was Henry J. Waters, of Manhattan, Kan., 
president of the college, who is one of the best known agricul- 
tural college executives in the United States. 


Frank H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., re- 
turned Tuesday from a two weeks’ trip in the South. He re- 
ports finding the situation very bullish, stocks badly broken, 
especially with mills west of the river, and every mill man 
having a big order file. While stocks with the mills east of 
the river are more nearly full, mills on both sides are stil] 
suffering seriously from lack of cars, few ‘getting more than 
from 25 to 50 percent of their requirements, Mr. Burnaby 
said he never found soythern pine mill men more confident 
over the trade situation, and prices are even stronger than 
two weeks ago. He visited mills in Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, and on his way home stopped at Kansas City, Mo., 
where he found all the yellow piners as optimistic as those at 
the mill centers. 


E. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney Lumber 
Co. and the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, returned 
Tuesday from a two weeks’ southern mill visit. He reports 
finding the situation so strong that some of the mills are 
withdrawing stock lists because of having order files that will 
require from sixty to ninety days to reduce, and do not wish 
to take on more business until they are able to clear their 
orders. Altho there may be some improvement in the car 
situation, he found that many of the smaller mills on branch 
rail lines that feed the larger lines have not had a single car 
for more than three months, and some of the larger mills ire 
still receiving only from 45 to 50 percent of their freigit 
car requirements. Most of the millmen are optimistic over 
the situation of yellow pine, he said, and believe it will be 
maintained. 


F. M. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., who has been away for two weeks in the South, 
returned early in the week with the usual story about mills 
being well sold up, broken stocks and not much improvement 
in the car supply situation. He found hardwood millmen all 
optimistic and prices firm for all kinds of stocks. H. 8, 
Holden, manager of the veneer department of the company, 
returned Monday from a two weeks’ trip among northern 
veneer mills. He found all the mills loaded up with orders 
and running in more satisfactory manner on account of im- 
proved conditions in bringing logs to the mills. The situa- 
tion as to the lack of logs became so serious that some of the 
veneer mill people were compelled to appeal to the State Ruil- 
road Commission and the appeal resulted in the railroads giv- 
ing better service. 


Albert A. Henry, vice president of the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., who has charge of its yellow pine department, re- 
turned a few days ago from Lakeland, Fla., where he went 
on a vacation three weeks ago accompanied by Mrs. Henry 
and Mr, and Mrs. L. G. Biliott. Mr. Henry has a 10-acre 
orange grove at Lakeland, which in the last three years has 
seen wonderful growth in an agricultural and resort way, 
and is back not only enthusiastic as to his grove crop pros- 
pects but the 18-hole golf course of the Lakeland Highlands 
Country Club that has just received the finishing touches. 
Mr. Henry is one of the 200 members who built the club and 
those who have played it pronounce it as one of the best of 
the many excellent courses in the South, despite the fact that 
this is the first season it has been played upon. The course 
feature that members are most enthusiastic about is the suc- 
cess that the golf club landscape professional, who was em- 
ployed to lay out the course, has had with a growth of Ber- 
muda grass upon the greens. On account of the sandy soil, 
most greens on the southern courses are simply the rolled 
soil, but the greens at Lakeland are as excellent as any in 
Chicago, Mr. Henry says. While he tried to forget while 
away that he ever had any connection with the lumber busi- 
ness, he found that Florida lumber mills in the northern part 
of the State were still badly tied up on account of lack of cars 
for shipping out stock, and that apparently conditions in that 
respect were not improving. He noted many improvements 
going on ia Florida and was especially impressed with the 
new $2,000,000 passerger terminal being built at Jacksonville. 





STATISTICS OF 1915 AND 1916 SAWMILL CUT 


Figures that are being compiled thru cooperation between 
the United States Forest Service and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association covering the cut of sawmills of 
the United States show that the cut of 975 sawmills in 1916 
exceeded the cut of 1915 by 9.7 percent. These statistics 
are according to the second preliminary report, and show tlie 
cut of 1915 for the number of mills mentioned as 18,612,46)), 
000 feet and for 1916, 20,419,186,000 feet, or 9.7 perce: it. 
The Forest Service will withhold a final statement until all 
mill reports can be checked up with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





ADDITIONAL DELEGATES ANNOUNCED 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has received the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association lists of their delegates that will 
attend the coming annual meeting in Chicago of the Na- 
tional organization. The delegates of the Western Pine 
Association are as follows: 

B. H. Hornby, Dover, Idaho; A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wasl.. ; 
D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah; E. H. Van Ostrand, Winchester, 
Idaho; A. W. Land, Potlatch, Idaho; J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane, Wash.; T. A. McCann, Missoula, Mont.; E. A. 
Barton, Boise, Idaho ; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
Webb Ballard, Summers, Mont. 

The delegates of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Maniu- 
facturers’ Association are: 

R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; C. H. Worcester and Eu- 
ward Hines, Chicago; A. L. Osborn and O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, 
Wis.; G. H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; M. P. McCullough, 
Schofield, Wis.; H. H. Butts, Park Falls, Wis.; J. J. Lingle, 
Westboro, Wis. 

Some of the delegates were announced in last week's 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it is expected that 
in a few days Secretary Kellogg will know the names of all 
who will attend the meeting. 





LOCAL INTERESTS IN GOVERNMENT LUMBER 
PURCHASE 


Considerable interest was shown by local lumbermen during 
the week in the report from the Southwest that the Govern- 
ment had placed orders at San Antonio, Tex., for lumber 
requirements estimated at from 10,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet. Several of the large lumber companies in the South- 
west divided the order and most of them who obtained part 
of the Government’s business have sales offices in Chicago. 
In this connection, the extensive buying by the Government 
for the erection of barracks along the Mexican border, and 
also in Honolulu is expected to act as a strengthening tone 
to the already strong yellow pine market in this territory. 
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Government requirements will likely clean up the yard stocks 
of some of the companies getting the business and make it 
more difficult to furnish desired items for trade in this terri- 
tory. The most reliable report is that the Government’s 
order did not exceed 13,000,000 feet. 

One of the large yellow pine companies, which maintains 
a sales office in this territory, says that for the last week the 
percentage of sales as related to production was 137.83 per- 
cont and for the last six weeks the sales were 123.96 per- 
cent of the production. Other companies also cite statis- 
tics in support of the strong yellow pine market. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Under the auspices of Division D the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago are invited to attend 
a luncheon to be held at the association rooms on next Tues- 
day at 12:30 p.m. The guest of honor and speaker will be 
Capt. C. S. Bentley, who served in the Second Wisconsin 
Cavalry in the Civil War. His subject will be “Personal 
Reminiscences of the Civil War,” and a large attendance is 
expected, as he has a reputation of being a forceful speaker. 





LUMBER FOR BOAT BUILDING PURPOSES 
WANTED 


The impetus given boat building by the discussion of the 
feasibility of rapid construction of wooden boats, now that 
the price of steel has become practically prohibitive and most 
difficult to get even at high prices, is already having its ef- 
fect on inquiries for lumber sent out by boat building con- 
cerns. Several inquiries were received by Chicago dealers 
during the last few days for lumber needed for boat-building 
purposes. These came from Cleveland, Ohio, Milwaukee, and 
Manitowoc, Wis., which indicate there will be much boat 
building on the great lakes as well as the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts and the Gulf ports. The inquiries so far have 
been chiefly for yellow pine and quantities of 100,000 feet and 
up are desired. Long lengths of clear heart stock, free from 
sap and other defects, are mostly wanted, and quick delivery 
is essential, say the submitters of the inquiries. 

Wooden shipbuilding in the United States will take on a 
great boom if the tentative plans of the Federal Shipping 
Board at Washington are carried into effect, and ships built 
of wood are likely to be constructed at many ports of the 
country, lake as well as ocean. Many shipping experts be- 
lieve that should the United States become involved 
in war with Germany the only way this country can quickly 
equip itself to become an extensive factor in ocean traffic is 
thru the construction of several hundred wooden ships from 
moderate sized vessels up to 3,600 tons, dead weight capacity. 
As a result of a recent conference in Washington between 
members of the new shipping board and ship building inter- 
ests much is likely to be accomplished in placing wooden 
ship construction again in the fore. Orders for lumber that 
would be needed in the construction of wooden boats at boat 
building plants along the Great Lakes would more than 
likely be placed with lumber dealers at lake port lumber 
centers, and consequently Chicago dealers are more than 
casually interested. 


TRAFFIC OFFICIALS’ ESTIMATE OF THE ADAM- 
SON LAW DECISION 


That the increased burden imposed on the railroads thru 
the settlement with the railway brotherhoods of their differ- 
ences, a settlement given permanency by the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, will be passed on to shippers 
and consumers thru increased freight rates is the opinion held 
generally by those who are best informed on railroad and 
shipping matters. That the railroads will not waste any 
time now in making a new appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for an increase in freight rates is given credence 
by expressions of some of the railroad heads themselves. 
Now that the Supreme Court has upheld the Adamson law 
there is no possibility that the carriers will not live up to 
their latest settlement with the brotherhood employees, and 
the only recourse is solicitation of new revenues, thru an 
appeal on the commission. It has been said that the Adam- 
son law will add from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually to 
the operating cost of the carriers of the United States, but 
such figures are only estimates and are not given any official 
weight by admission by the railroads. 

That the railroads are not only entitled to a nationwide 
increase in freight rates but will demand it shortly is the 
opinion of President Samuel M. Felton of the Chicago & 
Great Western Railway. He advocates a horizontal increase 
in rates, applicable to all shippers and all sections of the 
country alike, as the only means by which the desired end can 
be reached without. encountering delays that might threaten 
to become dangerous. 


Places New Burden at $60,000,000 


“For several years, in its efforts to regulate the nation’s 
commerce,” said President Felton, ‘the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has steadily reduced rates. To this has been 
added State legislation that has cut off large revenues, and 
now Congress has added $60,000,000 to our outgo without 
increasing our income. We believe that since the railroads 
must immediately begin to pay the advanced wage the 
Goethals commission will report without delay and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will raise freight rates so that 
we can meet the increased demands upon us and earn fair 
dividends upon the capital invested. The increased cost of 
equipment can be illustrated by taking the single instance of 
freight cars. We paid $800 for box cars a year ago, and 
now the same car costs $1,900, and locomotives have jumped 
from $25,000 to $42,000.” 

Jacob M. Dickinson, receiver for the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway, is at least one rail official who believes 
the decision will tend to repose of the country and the good 
of the railroads. “I have always maintained the Adamson 
law would be for the repose of the country and, in the end, 
for the good of the railroads,” he said, ‘‘and that the con- 
stitutionality of the act can be maintained on the principle 
contended for by the solicitor general in the argument of the 
case—that the Government has the same right to regulate 
those conducting the instrumentalities of commerce as it has 
to regulate the rates of such instrum@gntalities; that these 
rights are commensurate* and that both are necessary for 
the protection of the public.” 

Speaking of the new burden imposed by the Adamson law, 
President H. B. Kurrie of the Monon said it would amount 
to $200,000 annually to the Monon alone, “Nothing is left 
but to ask for an increase in rates.” 

“The Unions have got practically everying they asked and 
Somebody will have to pay the bill,” said Vice President H. EB. 
Byram of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. “The 
increased cost to us is from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000.” 

“I would not want to say just how the burden of meet- 
ing the increase will be carried,” said President R. H. Aish- 
ton of the Chicago & NorthWestern Railway. “Everything 
that goes to make up a railroad has been increased enormously 
in cost and some way must be devised for carrying the burden. 
What form it will take I am not prepared to say.” 





Disagree Over Interpretation 


There is some disagreement over the interpretation of the 
Supreme Court decision as to whether it prohibits the right 
of railroad employees to strike without first submitting their 
demand to the Federal mediation board for adjudication. 
Railroad officials hold that the decision prevents the 400,000 
members of the brotherhoods from striking without first sub- 
mitting their demands, while some of the brotherhood officials 
say that they are in private employment, in spite of the fact 
that their work is done in the public service. Timothy Shea, 
spokesman for the brotherhoods in Chicago, is of the opinion 
that the brotherhoods are in accord with that part of the 
Supreme Court decision regarding future strikes. 

“The law as interpreted states clearly that public service 
employees are prohibited from striking arbitrarily,” he said, 
“and that they must submit all differences to mediation and 
abide by the mediator’s decision. We have always contended 
that we are as much of a public service unit as is a railway 
system. With this clause the brotherhoods are heartily in 
accord.” 

When the strike settlement became a certainty railroads 
generally lifted the extreme embargoes that they had placed 
on shipments as an emergency measure, and shippers now 
hope that the carriers will be able with the aid of fair 
weather to lift embargoes that have for so long held up 
many lumber shipments. The only thing necessary to make 
the lumber trade of the liveliest character in years is free 
movement of shipments, as lumber distributers generally 
believe that consumers are everywhere badly in need of sup- 
plies. The railroads now hold out more hope to shippers of 
lumber than they have in many weeks. 

It is reported that an order is being prepared by the 
Illinois State Public Utilities Commission denying the ap- 
plication of railroads operating within the State for a general 
increase of 5 percent in freight rates on intrastate ship- 
ments. The order, which is expected to be filed, will permit 
increases on a number of commodities, and it is said the 
number of cases in which increases were denied greatly ex- 
ceeds the number in which advances were allowed. The 
volume of tonnage affected can not be determined until the 
commission makes public its findings. 


Car Accumulations Are Reduced 


The Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association announces a reduction of 41 percent in the last 
three weeks of the number of freight cars, loaded and empty, 
held at various points because they could not be moved, for 
one reason or another, the reduction being from 171,005 to 
99,774 cars. Reports show that for the week ending March 
10 the accumulations were reduced from 123,063 to 99,774 
cars, and since that date, it is believed, the generally improved 
weather has made it possible for the railroads to make more 
rapid progress in reducing the accumulations. 





CONSIDER BETTER HOUSING MEASURES 


The subject of better housing in the rural districts, one 
of interest to every lumberman, not only from the standpoint 
of his own trade interest but of community betterment as 
well, has been receiving considerable attention before a sub- 
committee of the Illinois State senate judiciary committee, 
which has been holding hearings in Chicago. Facts and fig- 
ures presented before the committee, while they can be ap- 
plicable only to Illinois, in the formation of new legislation of 
the subject, may be regarded with interest by lumbermen 
generally. The hearings have to do with a better housing bill 
introduced in the Illinois legislature by State Senator Kes- 
singer of Aurora. Photographs were exhibited before the com- 
mittee to show that the most unsanitary cellar in the State ex- 
isted outside of Chicago—also, the largest cobwebs. Of course 
it is a far way from the subject of cobwebs to the question of 
building, but any move made to improve living conditions 
strikes at the heart of the whole subject of community up- 
building, which is of as much as or more interest to the re- 
tailer of lumber as to any one in the community. The bill as 
introduced provides a general scheme for more light and space 
around houses yet to be built, cleaner backyards, scientific col- 
lection of garbage, and several other sanitary features. Testi- 
mony was offered in favor of the bill by different health officials 
and one of the chief witnesses was Lawrence Veiller of New 
York, a representative of the National Housing Association, 
who said that a number of States already had more radical 
action in force as to housing than was proposed in the Illinois 
measure. 





LUMBER FOR RAILWAY USE IS EXHIBITED 


Taking advantage of the Railway Appliance Show at the 
Coliseum in Chicago this week, elaborate and instructive 
exhibits of timber and wood for railway use were made 
by the Southern Pine Association and the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., the exhibit of the latter 
being augmented by a part of the traveling exhibit of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

The exhibit of the Southern Pine Association was in charge 
of T. R. Gheen, of the trade extension department, who was 
assisted by Dr. Herman von Schrenk and E. B. Pendleton, of 
St. Louis, Mo. The cypress exhibit was in charge of Frank N. 
Snell, general sales manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co., J. W. Parker, in charge of the industrial and railroad 
department of the company, H. P. Altman, Chicago represen- 
tative, and William Robitaille, of St. Louis, of the inspection 
corps of the cypress association. 

The center of interest of the southern pine exhibit was the 
density chart, illustrating the density specifications for south- 
ern yellow pine structural material and explaining visibly the 
different specimens of timber that are below or up to specifi- 
cation. The exhibit was augmented by an extensive showing 
of creosoted and uncreosoted ties, wood paving blocks, cross 
arms, bridge caps, piling, and other railroad material that is 
improved with treatment. There was a historical section of 
wood block from Detroit, Galveston, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
New Orleans, Memphis, San Antonio, Birmingham, Toledo and 
other points showing how the blocks stood the test of long 
years of wear, and wood block specimens from foreign cities 
shown included French beech from Paris, teak blocks from 
London, European larch from Vienna, Baltic pine from Lon- 
don, maritime pine from Bordeaux, France, and Australian 
tallowwood from Vienna. There were various samples of 
timber which had been in various uses long periods of service, 
including bridge caps in use over twenty-one years, cap sills 
fifty years, railroad fence post forty years, and wood blocks 
from ten to forty years. The visitor was instructed thru 
several exhibits how to select good timbers from unserviceable, 
and the right and wrong way of treating timbers to add 
longevity. The exhibit included one of the mill construction 
building models of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and Bloxonend flooring, the latter exhibit being in 
charge of M. G. Truman of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
Chicago, sales agent of the manufacturing company. 

“Trade Marked” cypress was the feature of the cypress 
exhibit, Mr. Snell and his assistants explaining to the visitors 
the geographical limit and the quality needed in cypress growth 
that is best adapted for railway purposes, and had several 
exhibits contrasting heart and sappy cypress. Historical 
specimens showed cypress that had served efficiently for many 


years, including ties, cross arms, trunking and capping. There 
was also an exhibit of pecky cypress, which is used chiefly in 
railroad culvert construction and for green house purposes. 
Many of the most interesting of. the transparencies of the 
Cypress association depicted famous homes built of cypress, 
forest and mill scenes and examples of long lived cypress. 
At each exhibit descriptive literature and grading rules were 
presented the visitors. The National Railway Appliance Show 
this year was attended by hundreds of railway employees who 
have to do with construction, maintenance of way and other 
building departments of the carriers, and this gave the lum- 
bermen a fine opportunity to reach the class of railroad men 
most concerned in the use of different materials. 





HOO-HOO TO CONDUCT BIG ‘‘SPRING DRIVE’’ 
FOR NEW MEMBERS 


A national movement for the good of Hoo-Hoo is now 
under way—a big Spring Push, as it has aptly been called, 
and centers around having concatenations in many of the 
leading cities on April 27, when every effort will be made not 
only to add new kittens to the roster of the order but to in- 
duce many who have been out of the order for many years to 
come back to the fold. 

On Tuesday a luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicag? rooms was attended by members of the executive 
committee of the Chicago division and several other loyal 
Hoo-Hoo at which preliminary plans for a big concatenation 
in Chicago on the date named were laid. Local Hoo-Hoo are 
invited to a dinner on Friday evening of this week at the 
Lumbermen’s Association rooms, when a further conference 
will be held to promote the concatenation. At the Tuesday 
luncheon it was decided that a membership committee be 
appointed by Vicegerent L. J. Pomeroy, and later in the week 
A. H. Ruth was named chairman, the other members being 
F. M. Baker and John W. Anderson. The plan is for the 
main membership committee members to appoint others as 
workers, each‘ additional committeeman to choose two assis- 
tants to codperate with him in making a big drive for the 
good of the order. 

Concatenations on the same date are promised for Chicago, 
St. Louis, Little Rock, Beaumont, Mobile, Dallas, Seattle, 
San Francisco and Portland, and no doubt many other centers 
where Hoo-Hoo thrives will fall in line. Chicago members 
of the order plan to make it the biggest concatenation ever 
held in the city, and as St. Louis has set its mark at one 
hundred new members Chicago Hoo-Hoo already have! big 
competition in the matter of size. As a result of the first 
week’s work fifteen kitten candidates have already been ob- 
tained. Local officials are codperating with Julius Seidel, 
Snark of the Universe, and Secretary-Treasurer BE. D. Ten- 
nant of St. Louis, and every scheme that can be devised to 
gain members will be adopted for the different centers. 

The local plan is to hold a weekly conference, where reports 
will be made as to progress and new ideas worked out for 
further work, A lot of personal solicitation is assured and 
there is every indication that the “spring drive’ will be as 
successful as or more so than the most ardent local Hoo-Hoo 
might expect. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION NOTES 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


cation for authority to disregard the long-and-short-haul 
provision in fixing proportional rates on lumber from Kansas 
City to Des Moines and Weston, Iowa. The rates revised 
in accordance with this order will be effective Aug. 1, 1917. 

A complaint filed by the Crossett Lumber Co. asks $2,109 
reparation on various carload shipments of yellow pine 
lumber from Crossett, Ark., to interstate destinations named 
in Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway tariff, I. C. C. 
No. 2746. The rates involved are declared to be unjust and 
unreasonable, prohibitory and discriminatory to the extent 
that they exceed rates from stations between Shops, La., 
and Hamburg, Ark. The shipments immediately involved 
moved between March 1, 1915, and Jan. 8, 1916. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned for 
oral argument in this city April 13, Docket No. 8942—Libby 
Lumber Co. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. 

Examiner Flynn will hold a hearing at Portland, Ore., 
April 7 on Docket No. 9395—Pacific Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Northwestern Pacific Railway Co. et al. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 1008 has been assigned for 
hearing at Spokane, Wash., April 2, before Examiner 
Hagerty. This proceeding involves proportional rates on 
lumber to Central Freight Association points. 








ORDERS OF TEXAS COMMISSION 


Houston, Tex., March 20.—The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion has issued an order canceling and withdrawing its order 
of Aug. 28, 1916, which canceled the commission’s advanced 
freight rates. The effect is to leave those rates in force. The 
injunction proceedings instituted by the railroads in the 
Federal court at Atlanta against the commission to prevent 
it interfering with the advanced rates may now be dissolved 
upon the application of the railroads. 

The commission has also issued notice to all Texas railroads 
that it will on April 10 consider the application of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce for a readjustment of rates 
to apply on lumber and articles taking lumber rates, in car- 
loads, from mills on the Houston East & West Texas Railway 
to Houston. It is proposed to provide a rate of 7 cents a 
hundred pounds, rates to intermediate points not to be af- 
fected. 





SAYS CONSUMER WILL NOT BE BENEFITED 


San Francisco, March 17.—-In the recent hearing before 
the State Railroad Commission, George D. Squires, attorney 
for the Southern Pacific, declared it the duty of the commis- 
sion to protect California industries and asserted that after 
a decision in the matter at issue, no matter whether rates 
on lumber from San Francisco to San Joaquin Valley points 
are retained or lowered to meet demands of dealers in bay 
points, the consumer will not benefit in the slightest degree. 

“If this rate is lowered,” said Squires, “someone with 
power to control commercial currents will take up the slack 
and the price of lumber will stay right where it is. The 
consumer has never obtained his commodity cheaper by reason 
of reduction in rates.” 

This statement, out of the ordinary, caused every one to 
pay particular attention to his remarks. 

Attorney H. H. Sanborn, representing the San Joaquin 
valley lumbermen, who are opposing the reduction, declared 
that the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe would be justified in 
opposing the reduction on the ground that if the reduction 
were made it would close up the mills along their lines. 

Seth Mann, representing the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce and local lumbermen, asked for the reduced freight 
rate on the ground that the present rate is high in compari- 
son with other rates for similar distances, that the San Fran- 
cisco lumbermen have rights, also, as Californians, and that 
the rate is unjust and unreasonable in itself. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
hee Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ooo Factory and Pattern Stock 
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Buy Redwood 
Direct From the Mill 
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points and individual characteristics of Redwood, 
now is the time to investigate it. Your customers 
will be demanding it*and if you are unable to 
supply their needs you are opening the door for 
your competitor. Take our tip and place your * 
order today for 
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“Noyo Brand” | 


Wide Finish Tanks 
Shingles Siding 
Silo Stock 


Lattice ; 
Factory 
Lumber ' 


l If you are not familiar with the many selling 
< 


Mouldings 


Buy it direct from the mill in straight or mixed 
cars. Wemix to suit your needs and guarantee 
y prompt shipments and satisfaction. > 


l Write for Prices Today. { 


Union Lumber Company | 


FORT BRAGG, CAL. 
IL. J] — 1] —— [—— ]— | |. — 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen’l Offices, 


Sales Manager, ° ° ° 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco Albion, California. 











CALIFORNIA 


WHITE Wide Widths 
and 
SUGAR 


Largely 16’ Lengths 
Air Dried 


CLEARS 


Best For Factory and Planing Mill. 


fH REDWOOD 5 


No. 16 California St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Frank P. Doe Lumber 

















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Haleyville—The Richardson Lumber Co. 
is out of business here. 

Orrville—W. W. Berry & Son have been succeeded by 
ee Seaeeeeren Lumber Co., with headquarters at Pine 

elt. 

Pine Belt—The Pine Belt Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Berry-Reeves Lumber Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000. 

ARIZONA. Bisbee—The Worthington Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Gibson Hines Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Cabot—The York Lumber Co. is out of 
business here. 

Little Rock—The Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Paragould—The Southern Drainage Co. has changed 
its name to the Southern Drainage & Lumber Co. and 
increased its capital to $25,000. An additional member 
has been added to the board of directors. J. H. Mc- 
Pherson is president and W. G. Poole, secretary of the 
company. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Santa Fe Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Reed Lumber Co. 


GEORGIA. Milltown—The property of the Milltown 
Lumber Co. has been acquired by the Henderson Lumber 
Co., of Ocilla. J. A. J. Henderson, of the Henderson 
Lumber Co. has closed a deal with the Barney & Smith 
Car Co., of Dayton, Ohio. The latter company a few 
years ago bought the Milltown sawmills, together with its 
extensive timber holdings. The Henderson company has 
bought the entire plant, consisting of sawmills, planing 
mills and equipment, timber and tram roads, including 
ten miles of track to the Atlantic coast line at Nayloy. 


ILLINOIS. Girard-Virden—The Corn Belt Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hargrave-Thompson Lumber 
Co. (purchasing department Harry Lewis, Litchfield). 

Rockford—The Litton Veneer Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

IOWA. Dubuque—The Key City Furniture Co. is out 
of business here. 

Grand River—The I. J. Dalbey Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Grand River Lumber & Cement Co. 

New Market—Rose & Moore have been succeeded by 
the Rose & Tuttle Co. 

Ralston—Nicholson Bros. have been succeeded by A. 
Moorehouse. 

Stanhope—John E. Fardal has been succeeded by 
Keeve & Tiegoe. 

Talmage—William Glattly & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Dubuque. 


INDIANA. Evansville—The Schnute-Holtmann Lum- 
pe 080” has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to 
ou, . 

Hartford City—The Mercer Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $20,000 to $25,000. 

Mount Vernon—The McGregor-Phillips Co. has been 
succeeded by the Phillips Bros. Mill & Lumber Yard. 

Pierceton—J. P. Lipps & Co. have changed their name 
to the Pierceton Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Council Grove—The J. J. Rhodes Lumber 
Co. has not been succeeded by any company here, nor 
does the company contemplate any such change. _ It 
ony increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $50,- 


Healy—A. T. Osborn has been succeeded by the Healy 
Coéperative Elevator Co. 

Manhattan—The Heath Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lambert Lumber Co., of Leavenworth; 
A. C. Hetzel is in charge. 

Maple Hill—Charles P. Banker has been succeeded by 
Charles S. Ash. 

Vliets—The Vliets Lumber Co. here has been acquired 
by Wayne P. Jacoby, of Howard, Kan., who will operate 
under the name of the Jacoby Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Barlow—Girard & Harlan have been suc- 
ceeded by the Harlan Lumber Co. 

Erlanger—The Reliable Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $15,000. 

Louisville—The Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Co., jobber of saws, heavy and light machinery, tools, 
hardware etc., also furniture and mill supplies, has in- 
creased its capital to $4,000,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Owen Bearse & Son 
Co. has been succeeded by the E. L. Gibbs Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Bigelow-Cooper Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. 

Coleman—James E. Curtice should read retail lumber 
business. 

Detroit—The F. B. Eby Handle Co. has been succeeded 
by the Detroit Wood Products Co. 

Detroit—The Huettman & Cramer Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

Detroit—C. A. Strand has been succeeded by C. A. 
Strand & Co. (Inc.). 

Dewitt—The Sibley Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by W. F. Kraas. 

Grand Rapids—The Valley City Chair Co. has changed 
its name to the Grand Rapids Fiber Furniture Co. 

Munising—The Munising Veneer Co. and the Munising 
Woodenware Co. have consolidated as the Munising 
Woodenware Co., with a capital stock of $200,000. Both 
factories will be operated the year round by the new 
organization. 

Muskegon—The Moon: Desk Co. is out of business here. 

Saginaw—The McCormick-Hay Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Paul G. Buckel Lumber Co. 

St. Louis—The lumber and coal business of C. J. Bernard 
here has been bought by W. H. Hall, of Paw Paw and 
Mr. Hall is now located here. 


MINNESOTA. Courtland-Klossner—The Hart Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Henry Simmons Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Lanesboro—The Lanesboro Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Interior Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis—The Winnor-Johnson Lumber Co. is out 
of business here. 

New Germany—The State Elevator Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Stearns Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Stillwater. 

St. Peter—The Farmers’ Independent Lumber Co. is 
out of business here. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fred W. Hanpeter Estate now 
i W. Hanpeter Furniture Co., authorized capital $60,- 
000. 

Springfield—The Timmons Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the D. W. Robertson Lumber Co., of Marsh- 
field. 


MONTANA. Belgrade - Billings - Hesper - Laurel—The 
Seeley Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bridger—The H. M. Allen & Co. has been succeeded 
by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. G. Lookingbill remains as manager. 

Forsyth—H. M. Allen & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

Red Lodge—The interests of Sell & Co., a hardware and 
lumber company here, owned . A. Sell, has been ac- 
quired by the Thompson Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis. 

Thompson Falls—The Earl Good Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Walter S. McCurdy Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Atlanta—The Taylor Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Atlanta Lumber Co. 

Crete—The Baldwin Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Hayes Lumber Co., of Lincoln, Neb. 
— & Diller have been succeeded by Robert 


. Avery. — 
Fairfield—The C. M. Stephens Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Fairfield Lumber Co. 

Lebanon—Stephen A. Austin has been succeeded by the 
Sheets Lumber Co., of Beaver City. 

Manley—The Yates Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Frost & Worley Lumber Co. 

Maywood—Murphy & Garret have been succeeded hy 
~ Citizens’ Lumber Co., with headquarters at Frank- 
in. 

Norfolk—W. G. Traub & Son have been succeeded hy 
the Traub Lumber Co. 

Potter—The H. Petersen & Sons Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the F. D. James Co. 

Rogers—George A. Hoagland & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the Cherney & Watson Lumber Co. 

South Omaha—The W. H. Beckett Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the South Side Lumber Co. 

Upland—The R. S. Proudfit Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the C. R. Judkins Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Grenville—Brake & Cooper have been 
succeeded by the Cooper Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—J. J. Forcier has been suc- 
ceeded by the Arthur Bailey Lumber Co. 

Cattaraugus—Fred S. Rich has been succeeded by the 
Rich-Houghton Milling Co. 

New York City—The Arthur Bailey Lumber Co. has 
moved to Brooklyn. 

New York City—Bregman, Guberman & Co. (Inc.) 
now Bregman & Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Henderson — The Henderson 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Home Builders’ 
Manufacturing Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Amidon—The Slope Lumber (Co. 
7 been succeeded by the Webster-Conover Lumber 
0. 


Rhame—The Rhame Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Webster-Conover Lumber Co. 


OHIO. Bellaire—The Belmont Casket Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $300,000. 

Cambridge—W. A. Hunt has been succeeded by W. 0. 
Fairchild. 

Cincinnati—The Ballman Cabinet Co. has moved to 
Covington, Ky. 

Cleveland—The Smeed Box Co. has increased its capita! 
stock to $100,000. 

Luckey—The Luckey Elevator Co. has been succeeded 
by the Martin Co., incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

Uhrichsville—Jacob Pearch has been succeeded by J. J 
Pearch. 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—The Grove Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Long-Bell Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Yale—Shelton-Ryan Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Briggs Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Joseph—Dawson Bros. have been succeeded 
by the Dawson Bros. Lumber Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Reading —The Mell-Vial Lumber 
Co. is out of business here. 


_ TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Central Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. J. N. 
ci is president of the company and C. R. Cochran, secre- 
ary. 

TEXAS. Amarillo-Glenrio-Haskell-Mineola-Pittsburgh- 
Rule-Spur-Stamford-Tyler-Waco—Brazelton, Pryor & Co. 
have dissolved partnership and the Brazelton Lumber Co. 
(not inc.) continues the yards at these places. 

WASHINGTON. Odessa—The Odessa Lumber & Grain 
Co. has sold its retail yard to A. E. Kessler. 

Snohomish—The Independent Shingle Co.’s shingle mill 


gl here has been acquired by the Joe Simon Shingle 
0. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—The Fairmont Lumber 
has dissolved partnership; O. W. Skidmore con- 
inues. 

Moundsville—F. T. Moore has been succeeded b h 
Moundsville Lumber Co. sleaes 


WISCONSIN. Bangor—The lumber, flour and feed 
establishment recently acquired by W. R. Ruland, of the 
Bangor Lumber Co. has been divided thru a recent trans- 
action whereby the Cooper & Morgan Lumber Co. ac- 
quired the lumber business and John Krause and William 
Swerman the flour and feed line. 

Bellevue—The Bellevue Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Madison. 

Clayton—The Clayton Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Scheunemann Lumber Co. 

Green Bay—The Wilson-Walter Co., hardware and 
building material dealer, has increased its capital stock 
from $30,000 to $40,000. 

Kenosha—The Paul H. Smythe Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Southport Lumber Co., with an author- 
ized capital of $40,000. 

Maribel—The Maribel Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Madison. 

Merrill—The Northern Wood Products Co. has moved to 
Glidden. 

Milwaukee—The capital stock of the Stegeman Motor 
Car Co., thru the purchase of the interests of Joseph 
C. Millmann, formerly secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, by Oscar Stegeman and L. G. Schertl, has been 
increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Wales—Davies & Rees have been succeeded by the 
J. J. Rees Lumber & Fuel Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Warrior Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., authorized capital $2,000; A. Myers, R. A. 
Kemp, J. M. Mead and others. The company’s offices are 
located in the Rosefeld Building. 


_ GEORGIA. Lexington—Blanchard & Carter (to deal 
in building supplies, household furniture etc.), authorized 
capital $5,000; L. Carter and others. 


IDAHO. Coeur d’Alene—Brodwing Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000. 


_ ILLINOIS. Carlinville—E. & I. Ibbetson Co. (to deal 
in lumber etc.), authorized capital $12,000. 

Chicago—Chicago Wood Novelty Co. has incorporated. 
— Lumber Yard, authorized capital 

Metropolis—F. B. Leonard & Co. have incorporated. 

IOWA. Melcher—Johnson Pederson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—E. L. Hendricks Lum- 
ped Co., authorized capital $35,000; V. E. Porter and 
others. 

Louisville—Inman Panel & Veneer Co., authorized capi- 
tal $150,000; Charles Inman, of the Inman Furniture Co., 
is head of the new company. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—William Becker & Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; William Becker, Vincent J. 
Hughes and Louis Ashman. 
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MICHIGAN. Detroit—Campbell Lumber & Export Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 
Manistee—State Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000 


MISSOURI, Sikeston — Baker-Matthews Lumber Co. 
has incorporated with an authorized capital of $30,000; 

L. Matthews, H. W. Baker and E. C. Matthews. 

Kansas City—Waterman-Shaffer Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $500,000. 

Kansas City—L eidigh Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50, _ Paul J. Leidigh, A. C. Barnhardt and G. 
Wels 


MONTANA. Billings—Diamond Lumber & Hardware 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; L. R. Aldrich, C. R. 
Buchanan and F. D. Peek 

Hinsdale—O. A. Raasch Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Otto Raasch, owner. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Doran, Sealy & Adams (Inc.), 
(to retail lumber etc.), authorized capital $10,000. The 
comer is located at Metropolitan Avenue and Newton 
Creek. 

Cohoes—N. T. Manufacturing Co. has incorporated. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Rex Lumber Co. (to 
conduct a lumber and timberland development business), 
—- capital $25,000; E. E. Fale, B. F. Martin and 
others 

Marion—Tee River Mineral & Timber Products Co., 
authorized capital $150,000; J. R. Pentuff, J. T. Davis 
and William McGosson. 

West Asheville—Snyder-Warlick Furniture Co. has in- 
corporated; . Snyder, R. M. Warlick, Kerl M. War- 
lick and Clara W. Snyder. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Independent Builders’ Supply & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,000; M. B. Abrams, I. 
Margolin, S. Kesler, Max Lees, S. Newman and others. 


OKLAHOMA. Miami—Mineral Belt Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; C. A. Ackley and H. F. Myers. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Hermitage Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., authorized capital $60,000; I. F. McClean, presi- 
dent; L. D. Johnson vice president and A. B. McClarty, 
secretary and treasurer. 


TEXAS. New tae gags Bong Cedar Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; U. S. Pfeuffer, H. G. Henne, BB. FP: 
Scholl and others. 

Temple—South Side Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; W. I. McReynolds, A. I. Cammack, Ralph Blair 
and others. 

Victoria—B. F. Williams Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; ‘tee Nora B. Williams, Ben F. Williams and 
August La § 

Wichita Falls__C. M. Miller Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $16,000; C. M. Miller, J. A. Richolt, C. R. Taylor 
and others. 


WASHINGTON. Ashford—Mountain Mill Co. has in- 
corporated. 

Elma—Craft Shingle Co. has incorporated. 

Lowell—Valley Shingle Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
E. A. Cooper, Searles, H. W. Evans, Thomas J. 
Whitechurch and F. N. Shaw. 

Marcus—M . Box Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
Ernest Morin, Samuel Carlin and Frank Parker. 

hae a Shipbuilding Co., authorized 
capital $5,000,000; D. Skinner, Jennie C. Skinner, L. B. 
Stedman, sone WwW. ‘ady and James G, Eddy. The Skin- 
ner and Eddy interests are the owners of the Port Blake- 
ly Mill Co., one of the pioneer Puget Sound lumber and 
manufacturing plants, which for many years operated 
what then was the largest sawmill on the Pacific Coast. 

Spokane—Power City Cedar Co., authorized capital 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Lange & Crist Box & 
Lumber Co., authorized capital $100,000; Paul W. Lange, 
oe age M. Lange, Clyde M. Crist, Myrtle I. Crist and 
Phillip P. Stoptoe. 

Huntington—Franz Coal & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $500,000; W. E. Deegans, O. J. Deegans, John 
Faulkner, L. N. Franz, John B. Hofmeir and S. E. Schoal. 


WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—Sheboygan Willow Basket & 
Furniture Co., authorized capital $9,000; Martin Pfeiffer, 
president; Max Erbach, secretary and treasurer and 
ae a H. Kurtz, sales manager. 

wo Rivers—Barn Equipment Co., authorized capital 
$15,000: Louis Sell, Hattie Sell and William Plantiko. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARIZONA. Pima—The Arizona Lumber Co. recently 
began the retail business here, with headquarters at 
Willcox. 

ARKANSAS. lLonoke—The Arkmo Lumber Co., of 
Little Rock, is establishing a branch yard here and 
erecting a building. H. G. Wilson will be manager. 

Malvern—The F. H. McCormack Lumber Co. will 
shortly establish here, to conduct a wholesale and retail 
business. The company will be located in the plant for- 
merly occupied by the Arkansas Short Leaf Co. The 
retail department will be in charge of Ralph E. Smith, 
who has held a similar position at Walco for the last 
twelve years. 

nila—G. S. Snider has opened a lumber yard here. 

Rich Mountain—Phil Stevenson, who recently sold his 
sawmill and planer at Potter, has entered the lumber 
business here. He is contemplating the installation of a 
small planer to be used in preparing lumber for the trade 
about Rich Mountain. 


COLORADO. <Ault—The Smith Lumber Co. has en- 
tered the trade. 
FLORIDA. Ocala—The Welch-Todd Lumber Co. re- 


cently began the sawmilling and retail lumbering busi- 
ness, 

GEORGIA. Avera—John Carswell 
lumber business. 

Gibson—J. G. Wilson has entered the lumber business. 

Savannah—Granger & Lewis recently began the export 
lumber business. 

Wellston—The Young Lumber Co. has been organized 
by J. W. Young, as president; W. C. Redding, secretary, 
pe W. B. Young, manager. The company will erect 
ordinary wooden-construction building and manufacture 
shortleaf pine roofers and finish. 

IDAHO. Grace-Rupert—The Gem State Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business here, with headquarters 
at Pocatello. 

Twin Falls—The Warner-Jennison Lumber Co. will 
open a yard here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. has 
been organized. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—John W. Aang is arranging 
to open a lumber yard here about August 1 

Marion—Thomas & Minton recently began the lumber 
and coal business. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Perry Lumber Co. com- 
posed of J. T. Perry and B. F. Perry, formerly connected 
with the S. F. McCormick Lumber Co., have acquired a 
site on Walton Avenue for a retail lumber yard and will 
do general contracting. The firm will probably install a 
small planer. The partners were formerly residents of 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Charles Noel 
began the wholesale lumber business. 

Lake Charles—The Legal Lumber Co. has been organ- 
ized by Paul Louie and Ernest Barbe. The company al- 
ready has a floating shingle mill built to be taken to 
Mermentau, for location on the river there. A 
large tract ‘of cypress, to be made into shingles, has been 


has entered the 


recently 


acquired by the new company, whose mill has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Columbus ._Trombley recently 


began the lumber business, 





MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The S. H. Chatten Lum- 
ber Co. recently opened a branch here to wholesale 
yellow pine, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Minneapolis—The Great Northern Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The United States Lumber 
Co. has opened offices. The company will establish a 
large yard here and if conditions develop favorably will 
operate two mills in Mississippi. A. B. Guy is the local 
manager. 

MONTANA. Hinsdale—The O. A. Raasch Lumber Co. 
has been organized to operate a yard about 25 miles west 


of Glasgow. Mr. Raasch expects to get started by April 1 © 


and will build sheds. 

McCabe—K. L. Hansen will open a lumber yard in a 
few months. 

Winnett—The aera semen Co., of Great Falls, 
will put in a yard her 

Zurich—The Local = Co. has begun business here, 
with branch at Chinook. 


NEW.HAMPSHIRE. Pittsfield—The New Hampshire 
Box & Lumber Co. recently began manufacturing boxes, 
lumber etc. 


NEW JERSEY. Manville—Gottlieb & Greasheimer re- 
cently began the retail lumber business. 


NEW YORK. Binghamton — Trafford & Webb have 
opened a lumber and real estate business, with offices 608 
Press Building. 

OKLAHOMA. 
yard here. 

Cement—The Western Lumber Co. is opening a yard. 

Colbert—Wilson & Wilson have entered the lumber 
business here. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville— W. A. Cockrum and his 
brother, Dudley Cockrum, have sold their interests in the 
Knoxville Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and entered 
business on their own account. They have organized the 
Cockrum Lumber Co., which will do a general retail and 
wholesale lumber and building material business. The 
company will manufacture interior and exterior trim for 
re eg of building purposes. Its plant will be ready 

pril 1. 


VIRGINIA. Kenbridge—The Spoke & Handle Corpo- 
ration recently began manufacturing handles and spokes. 

- tee Walke Box Co. has been organized by 

F. Priest, as president; M. T. Blessingham, vice presi- 
yo and J. Wallace Walke, secretary and treasurer. 
The company will manufacture box shooks. 


WISCONSIN. Denmark—Dufeck Bros. have added a 
lumber yard to their business and will deal in all mate- 
rials of construction. A shed, 60 by 100 feet, to store the 
finer grades of lumber has been built. 

Ettrick—The Ettrick Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness here. 

Glenwood City—The King Lumber Co., of New Rich- 
mond, will establish a lumber and fuel business here, as 
announced by Frank E. King, general manager of the 
company. 

WYOMING. Cowley—The Southern Idaho Lumber & 
ere nga Co. will establish a yard here and erect a ware- 
house. 

Gillette—Dickson & Hardin recently 
ber business. 

Moorcroft—W. W. Jeffers will open a lumber and build- 
ing material business here. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Cotter—E. B. Griswold will reéquip pen- 
cil slat factory and operate. 

Little Rock—C. W. Matthews & Co., of Leola, have 
closed a 99-year lease with H Auten, of Pulaski 
Heights on a 2-acre tract and will erect buildings for a 
large hardwood saw and planing mill. The company has 
a mill at Leola, but will remove the machinery and 
other equipment to Little Rock. New machinery will 
be added to almost double the capacity of the plant. C. 
W. Matthews, president of the company, says that be- 
tween 40 and 50 men will be employed. 

Marshall—The Millard Manufacturing Co. has bought 
timberland and will install a stave mill. 


GEORGIA. Carnesville—The Ginn Flooring Co. con- 
templates adding coffin manufacturing to its present 
woodworking plant, which manufactures chairs. 

Quitman—A. J. Mussell and J. Mussell have let con- 
tracts to have erected an 8-foot band sawmill to have 
a daily capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 feet. The firm has 
bought 7,200 acres timberland, covered with cypress 
stumpage etc. 


IDAHO. Emmett—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has ac- 
quired a site and will erect sheds and open for busi- 
ness. 

IOWA. Dyersville—Goetzinger Bros., of Luxemburg 
will erect a wagon factory. Wagons, truck wagons, 
sleighs, wagon boxes, wood parts of vehicles and other 
wooden articles will be manufactured at the plant. A 
new building will be erected for the factory in East 
Dyersville along the right-of-way of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the two wings of which will be 140 by 40 feet 
and the front will be 150 feet, with a center span of 50 
feet. There will be floor space of 13,000 feet. Dry kilns 
will be erected in addition to storage sheds. They aim to 
have the building ready for installing machinery by July 1. 

KANSAS. Garden City—Stroup & Son are erecting 
sheds and will open for business shortly. 

Wichita—G. A. Morey will erect sheds 280 feet by 60 
feet at a cost of $50,000, and will open for business in a 
few weeks. Mr. Morey has been manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co.’s yards here. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—The Newell 
which F. L. Adams, 
hradwood mill. 


MISSISSIPPI. Moss—The Mossville Lumber Co. has 
bought timber along the Jasper & Eastern Railroad and 
will erect a new mill, having moved its plant there from 
Moss. Contract has been let to the L. Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., for 20,000 capacity dry kiln. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ronda— The Williams Mill 
Manufacturing Co., A. V. Foote, secretary and treasurer, 
will manufacture box shooks in addition to its present 
grist mill manufacture. 


VIRGINIA. Galax—The Galax Table Manufacturing 
Co. will erect a two-story building, 60 by 100 feet, to cost 
= gf aaoninery and dry kiln will be installed to cost 
abou 

Norfolk—The Emich Box & Lumber Co. has started 
the erection of a large addition to its mill at the inter- 
section of Liberty and Fourteenth Streets. An addi- 
tional railroad track has been laid, giving the company 
sidings on both sides of its property. With these new 
improvements the company will have a daily capacity 
of between 75,000 and 100,000 feet of lumber. It now em- 
ploys seventy-five men and will increase the number to 
100. he company manufactures all kinds of wooden 
boxes, both in shook and nailed up, catering to local 
trade, as well as shipping in carloads. William A. 
Emich, owner and general manager of the business, is 
an experienced box manufacturer in all of its branches. 
Howard W. Emich is assistant manager and John Dun- 
can is superintendent of the plant. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Decatur Box & Basket Co. 
was swept by fire on March 20, causing a loss of $25,- 
000, which is partly covered by insurance. W. F. Bos- 
well, manager of the plant, says it will be rebuilt at 
once. 


Beggs—Walter Bros. will open a lumber 


began the lum- 


Lumber Co., of 
is general manager, will build a 
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Acme Premium Brand 
Unexcelled Premium Brand 


Largest Shippers of Aeroplane Stock on the Pacific Coast. 
‘Rite Grade Brand’’ Shingles, 


Cedar 
Spruce 
Yellow Fir— Soft Old Growth. 


Our immense output insures Prompt Service. 


1270 Peoples Gas Bidg 
A: MOORE, Representative. 


727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 


Chicago Sales Office: +. 
* Minneapolis Sales Office: 








ACIEI 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 


Sales Agency for 10 Milis on Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor. 


Exclusive Agents for 


Bevel Siding. 


M. T. OWENS, 


Factory Lumber, all grades 
and sizes; Bevel Siding. 


Representative, 








Pine 
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White 
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Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


> California White & Sugar Pine 5 







Factory Plank 
For Prices, address, 


ANUFACTURERS 


Fir, Spruce 
and Cedar 
Redwood 
Western 
Pine 


W:-|-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


. 





AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





FIR se" 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 








CEDAR 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO 
WHITE 
PINE 


All Grades 











WALLACE - BALLORD 
LUMBER CO. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WESTERN 
PINE 
We make a 
specialty of 
Shop. 








NDEX- 


Lumber 


ALENA 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


Pacific Coast Forest Products 


Send us your Inquiries for:— 


Rough and Sized Timbers 
General Yard Stock 
Rough Green Clears 
Tank Stock 

| ae CARS — Lumber and Shingles 
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WOOD & IVERSON, Inc. 


HOBART, WASH. 


Manufacturers:— 
FIR:—Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Long 
. Timbers, Joists, Dimension, Lath and Battens. 
CEDAR:—Bevel Siding and Shingles. 
HEMLOCK:—Boards and Shiplap. 
Mixed Cars our Specialty—Shipments by all roads. 
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Vertical Grain 


ir Flooring 


and dealers who make ita 
leader say its quality offers 
their customers the biggest 
value obtainable in flooring. 


Fir, Spruce 
Western 
Hemlock 


Red Cedar 
Products 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office . ACOM A, Ww ASH. 


822 Tacom Bidg., 
706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


In addition 
to V. G. 
Flooring 
we can 

also ship 
mixed 

cars of 


BRANCH OFFICE: 














PRUCE 
and FIR 
LUMBER 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


a acanimamee We solicit “Specialty” Business 
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| Grays Harbor Commercial Co., “"Wasn 












ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








LONG FIR JOISTS ~~. _ 
ano BIG TIMBERS ==" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 





ars: i. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our ‘eae CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











ARKANSAS. Camden—March 22 the plant of the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. was destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at $100,000, as much unfinished stock 
burned and the warehouses had recently been enlarged. 


INDIANA. Mt. Etna—One of the mills owned by E. F. 
Biliter was burned here last week. It suffered almost a 
total loss, including machinery and stored lumber. 


MICHIGAN. Empire—The plant of the Empire Lum- 
ber Co., owned by the T. Wilce Co., of Chicago, was de- 
stroyed by fire on March 4. The loss of $35,000 is covered 
by insurance. The fire started in the mill while the men 
were in the brick engine room firing up the mill ready to 
start the season’s cut. The main mill was destroyed, 
and the engine room damaged but saved. 


TEXAS. La Porte—A loss of about $10,000, according 
to A. N. McKay, was occasioned by a fire which destroyed 
the lumber yard of the La Porte Lumber Co., owned by 
Branton and McKay. This loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 


VIRGINIA. Berkley—J. F. Hurt, of the West Virginia 
Adjustment Co., has gone to Norfolk to adjust the fire 
losses sustained by the Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Co. 
here, and the Richmond Cedar Works in the Dismal 
Swamps. The Greenleaf-Johnson plant was destroyed 
by fire March 8, and the Richmond Cedar Works was 
destroyed March 12. The two losses are covered by an 
insurance of $407,000. 


WISCONSIN. Port Washington—Fire and the conse- 
quent spray from twenty-nine sprinkler heads recently 
did damage amounting to $12,000 on finished stock in the 
finishing department of the Wisconsin Chair Co. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


For the purpose of complying with the requirements in that 
behalf of the Bondholders’ Protective Agreement dated Sept. 
15, 1916, notice has been issued to the depositing bondholders 
that an official plan and agreement for the reorganization of 
the affairs of the Champion Lumber Co. has been formally 
adopted by the protective committee and that a copy thereof 
has been duly filed with the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
the depositary. Said plan and agreement for the reorganiza- 
tion or readjustment of the company’s affairs provides in 
substance as follows: < 

“1, That the penting foreclosure proceedings shall be 
prosecuted energetically to foreclosure sale. 

“2. That forthwith there shall be elected by the bond- 
holders a board of reorganization managers of seven members, 
which may be enlarged to nine. This board of reorganization 
managers shall organize a corporation which shall acquire 
the mortgaged property at the foreclosure sale and shall be 
its first board of directors. They may receive proper com- 
pensation for their services. In this corporation no recog- 
nition shall be made of the Champion Lumber Co. or of its 
stockholders or of any of its creditors whose claims are not a 
parity with or superior to the lien of the bonds. 

“3. The duly authorized directors and officers shall assume 
complete management and control of the affairs of the cor- 
poration, pursuant to its charter. For the time being the 
bonds will be exchanged for stock (without par value) each 
share of stock representing $500 of bonds, disregarding inter- 
est and assessments. When the corporation has acquired the 
property it shall operate it or shall sell it en masse or in 
parcels, as shall be for the best interests of the bondholders. 
If any legal obstacle intervenes to delay or prevent the 
organization of such corporation, then the title to be taken 
in the name of a trustee, or trustees, who shall hold, manage 
and dispose of the property for the benefit of bondholders 
and issue participation certificates for the same. 

“4, In addition to the assessment heretofore levied by 
the protective committee an additional assessment may be 
levied by the board of reorganization managers not exceeding, 
however, 5 percent of the face of the bonds. This assessment 
shall not be payable prior to July 1, 1 Sit 

The present protective committee until sald board of man- 
agers is elected as aforesaid, and thereafter said board of 
managers, shall have full power to declare this plan and 
agreement for reorganization effective, as and from such date, 
whether prior to said April 20, 1917, (time extended from 
Sept. 15, 1916) or thereafter when it may so declare, provided 
that at the time of such declaration three-fourths in amount 
of bonds outstanding of said Champion Lumber Co. secured 
by its deed of trust dated: April 1, 1911, shall have become 
subject hereto. 

The protective committee shall, nevertheless, have power 
in the event that by April 20, 1917, less than a majority in 
amount of such bonds have become subject to this plant to 
declare the same inoperative, and to order the bonds then 
lodged with the depositary to be returned to the holders. of 
certificates of deposit therefore subject only to the payment 
of the cash expenses, disbursements and liabilities of the 
committee and the fees of the depositary then made and 
incurred, and thereupon all rights and duties hereunder or 
under said agreement dated Sept. 15, 1916, shall terminate. 

The above plan and agreement prepared and tentatively 
adopted and approved by the committee under agreement 
dated Sept. 15, 1916, and a copy thereof lodged with the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, of Chicago, on March 16, 1917, and 
notice thereof published and mailed in accordance with said 
agreement dated Sept. 15, 1916. 

For other details reference is made to the official plan and 
agreement now on file with the depositary. 

M. A. Devitt, 
G. G. OLMSTED, 
C. R. Hoipen, 
Protective Committee. 
H. A. Creaver, Secretary. 
500 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 








BALTIMORE, Mp., March 20.—Andrew J. Dietrich, surviving 
member of the firm Dietrich Bros., structural steel men, has 
asked for the appointment of a receiver for the H. B. Herring 
Co., wholesale lumber dealers and builders, contending that 
the corporation is insolvent. The answer to this petition 
was filed last Saturday in the circuit court, and denies the 
various allegations set forth in the complaint of the peti- 
tioners. Among other things, it is stated that the company 
is not indebted to the petitioner at all and, further, that it 
is not insolvent. It avers that the assets suffice not only to 
pay every creditor in full and refund to the stockholders the 
par on their shares, but actually pay them a bonus. The B. 
C. Bibb Co. has been made a party plaintiff in the receivership 
proceeding, claiming that the defendant company owes it 
$347.50 for stoves, ranges and furnaces, furnished for some 
houses erected by the Herring company. The latter was 
formed some years ago by H. B. Herring, who is the son of 
one of the best known insnectors of the Lumber Exchange, 
now deceased. 





BALTIMORE, MpD., March 19.—The proceedings instituted 
some time ago to have F. Mertens’ Sons (Inc.) declared bank- 
rupts are expected to come up in the United States Court here 
Thursday. The defendants own extensive properties, includ- 
ing timberlands, sawmills; coal deposits and cut-over lands, 
that were converted into extensive orchards in the mountains 
of western Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
it is contended by certain creditors that the corporations, 
which are formed by the late F, Mertens, are insolvent. Three 
experts have been going over the properties of the company in 
an effort to ascertain their value, and they will finish their 
work in a day or two, so that a report can be submitted to 
the court when the case comes up. It is understood that in 
underwriting the Mertens’ properties for the issuing of mort- 
gage bonds, a total valuation of $6,000,000 was placed upon 
it. a estimate, according to the complaining creditors, is 
excessive. 4 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 19.—Sam H. Caruthers has been 
appointed receiver for the A. W. Miller Sawmill Co. The 
affairs of the company are being closed up and the offices of 
the company have gd been closed, the receiver makin 
his headquarters at 601 ite Building. It is said the liabili- 


ties of the A. W. Miller Sawmill Co. are approximately $25,- 
000, with invested assets upon which it is hoped to realize 
about ’ . The receiver was appointed on application 
of the Stillwater Lumber Co., of Vader, Wash. 





San Francisco, Cau., March 19.—Hauptman Lumber Co.; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


“OBITUARY 


JOHN MOHLER STUDEBAKER.—Honorary president 
of the Studebaker Corporation, died March 16 at his home 
in South Bend, Ind., aged 83 years. The Studebaker 
Corporation, of which he was the last survivor of the 
original members, was possibly the best known manu- 
facturer of vehicles in the country and has been for over 
half a century. It has been one of the heaviest indi- 
vidual consumers of hardwood lumber in the country and 
has been reported to have had at various times the larg- 
est stock of hardwood lumber in its yards of any interest 
engaged in vehicle manufacturing business. Of recent 
years it added automobile manufacture to its general 
berg manufacturing and built up an extensive trade in 
that line. 

John Mohler Studebaker was born Oct. 10, 1833, near 
Gettysburg, Pa., and attended district schools in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio until his seventeenth year. In_ 1851 
the Studebaker family took up their residence in South 
Bend and there the brothers Studebaker learned the first 
rudiments of the trade that afterward made them famous. 
The concern at various times was composed of Henry, 
Clem, Peter E., Jacob F. and John M. Studebaker, by 
whom the Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing Co. was in- 
corporated. John Mohler Studebaker was actively asso- 
ciated with the business as president until its reorgani- 
zation as the Studebaker Corporation, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Frederick S. Fish. Then he 
became chairman of the board of directors. In July, 
1915, he was made honorary president. ; 

Mr. Studebaker was noted for his interest in civic 
affairs. He donated to South Bend $25,000 for its park 
system and with his brothers was the prime mover of the 
erection of the local Y. M. C. A. building. His charities 
were many and quietly bestowed. Mr. Studebaker mar- 
ried Miss Mary Jane Stull Jan. 2, 1860. Of this union 
three children were born: the late Mrs. Harry D. John- 
son, sr., Mrs. F. S. Fish and J. M. Studebaker, jr. The 
funeral service was held at the Studebaker residence on 
the afternoon of March 18. The Rev. C. A. Lippincott, 
of the First Presbyterian church, officiated. The Stude- 
baker Corporation plants were closed in South Bend and 
Detroit all day; during the hour of the funeral service 
the branch houses thruout the world were closed. 


HARRY A. THOMSON. The death of Harry A. Thom- 
son, of Kansas City, Mo., occurred March 10, at his resi- 
dence 4220 Greenwood Place, after four days’ illness of 
pneumonia. His death was unexpected and was a shock, 
not only to his business associates but to the family. 
For eight years Mr. Thomson had been chief deputy and 
office manager of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 
ance. Prior to associating himself with U. S. Epperson, 
the attorney-in-fact and manager of that Inter-Insurance 
Exchange, he had been for twenty-five years with the 
Fowler Packing Co., and for many years had served that 
company as auditor and corporate secretary. He came 
from England in 1884, taking a position at once with the 
Fowler Packing Co., where he remained until he joined 
Mr. Epperson. Before entering the insurance business 
Mr. Epperson was for many years the manager of the 
Fowler Packing Co. 

Mr. Epperson expressed his deep grief at the loss of a 
much esteemed personal friend of thirty-three years 
standing, and remarked on the fact that they had worked 
together in business twenty-six years. He found Mr. 
Thomson all these years an honest, capable, efficient and 
thoroly upright dependable man, who had always held 
positions of trust and confidence. Mr. Thomson is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Nora Challinor Thomson, and 
three young boys, three sisters who reside in England, 
one brother in India, a brother in Shanghai, China, and 
S. J. Thomson, a brother who recently moved from Kan- 
sas City to Portland, Ore. 

Funeral services were held in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Kansas City, March 12, the pall bearers being 
U. S. Epperson, William J. Tod, A. T. B. Dunn, F. E. 
Clayton, J. M. Morrow, P W. Martine and R. C. Hook. 


WALTER F. FLEMING. A well known lumberman of 
West Virginia, Walter F. Fleming, died March 13 at 
Parkersburg. He was born Oct. 5, 1851, in Charlestown, 
W. Va., and early in life engaged in the lumber business 
with the Burns Bros. Lumber Co., at Burnsville. In 
1888 he moved to Elizabeth, W. Va., and became a mem- 
ber of Burns & Fleming, continuing there until he was 
made receiver, by order of the court, for the Burns Bros. 
Lumber Co., in which capacity he acted up until the time 
of his death. Since moving to Parkersburg in 1897 he had 
been a member of M. R. Lowther & Co., extensive lum- 
ber and tie dealers, in addition to attending to the busi- 
ness of his receivership. Mr. Fleming operated the first 
band sawmill in the county, the band saw having been 
invented by J. R. Hoffman, who was at one time a part- 
ner of the Burns brothers in the lumber business. Mr. 
Fleming leaves a widow and two sons, Walter B. Flem- 
ing, of the Parkersburg Chair Co., and Richard L. Flem- 
ing, of the Eureka Pipe Line Co. 


PEASLEE GAULBERT BOOKER. The death of Peas- 
lee Gaulbert Booker, who formerly was head of the 
Booker Cecil Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., occurred 
in Indianapolis, Ind., March 21. Mr. Booker, who was 
28 years old, died of pneumonia at the home of his father- 
in-law, Bingham, following an illness of ten days. 
A number of his immediate relatives are in the lumber 
business, among whom are his two brothers, S. E., and 
Bodley S. Booker, president and secretary of the Booker 
Box Co., of Louisville, Ky., and a brother-in-law, Pres- 
ton Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., of Louis- 


} nang Ky. He is survived by his widow and two chil- 
ren. 




















DAVID BIERD. The death of David Bierd, of Car- 


rollton, Mich., a well known member of the Saginaw 
lumber circles in the early days, occurred at the Saginaw 
General Hospital, Thursday night, March 15, where he 
had been taken after being struck by a Michigan Central 
train. He was born Feb. 6 44, in Manvers, Can., and 
after having served in the Civil war, returned to Sagi- 
naw, where he was foreman in the C. L. Grant & Co. 
lumber mill for thirteen years, and later was in charge 
of the salt operations of the late A. T. Bliss. The funeral 
was held March 18. His widow, one son and two daugh- 
ters survive him. 


PAUL W. HIBBARD. The founder of the Vaughn 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of wagons and farm 
implements, Paul W. Hibbard, died recently at the age 
of 64. For some time he was occupied in the timber and 
sawing business in Sullivan, Wis. He served as sheriff 
of Jefferson County in 1889 and 1890, and as alderman 
of the city of Jefferson for three terms. The burial 
services, in the Union Cemetery, were conducted under 
Masonic rites. i 


CHARLES EMORY MURRAY. A representative of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Charles Emory Murray, 55 years old, died recently 
at his residence, 510 Elliott Avenue, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
He was born in Mercersburg, Pa., and for fourteen years 
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had been a resident of Pittsburgh. He was a thirty- 

second degree Mason, a member of Syria Temple and 

of the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg. He 

leaves a widow, four sons, Charles K., Carman C., O. L., 

= E. Clare Murray and a daughter, Miss Fannie R. 
urray. 





M. L. COLEMAN. President of the bank of Aurora, 
Mo., and owner of a chain of lumber yards in southwest- 
ern Missouri, M. L. Coleman, died in Aurora March 20. 
He owned yards in Aurora, Granby, Marshfield, Monett, 
Mt. Vernon, Ozark, Purdy and Stotts City, Mo. He also 
was interested in milling, mining and orchards and dairy- 
in Mr. Coleman apparently was in excellent health un- 
til Saturday, when he was suddenly stricken by a gather- 


ing on his brain. He was hurried to Springfield, where a 
specialist from St. Louis operated on him Sunday. Mr. 


Coleman never regained consciousness and died Monday - 


morning. The funeral was held last Wednesday, under 
Masonic auspices. 





DANIEL F. FISK. A prominent citizen of Hopkinton, 
Mass., and widely known lumber operator, Daniel F. 
Fisk, died March 13 at Contoocook, N. H., where he con- 
ducted a branch business. Mr. Fisk was born in Hopkin- 
ton, Oct. 22, 1859. He entered the lumber business after 
completing his education and quickly met with success. 
He leaves a widow and a daughter. He was a member 
of the State legislature in 1902 and 1903. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30 


Conditions in the local lumber market begin to take on 
more definite, seasonal form. Local lumbermen now be- 
lieve that the railroads, knowing just what their further 
obligations to their employees must be, will try to bend 
even further efforts to relieve congestion on their lines. 
The coming of milder weather ought to help the carriers 
serve the shippers better and improve transportation con- 
ditions. 

Locally, building so far this season has not been up 
to form, statistics showing January and February behind 
the corresponding months of last year. Contractors and 
builders say, however, that building hesitaney has been 
due to weather principally, and that real spring will bring 
forth a rush in building operations, despite the high prices 
that prevail for almost everything in the building line 
except lumber. 

The slackness so far in new building has had its effect 
on the local yard trade that caters to contractors and 
builders, but in most respects the demand for lumber is 
even more urgent than it has been. Local wholesalers of 
yellow pine are insistent that conditions are even stronger 
than they were, and their belief is upheld in reports from 
the South. The hardwoods, both north and south, are 
searee, with dry stocks and prices firm and high. Some 
items in both territories are almost impossible to obtain, 
Hemlock and northern pine are stronger, if anything, 
while cypress, in active demand, has had price advances 
on a few items. Redwood is active and firm in price and 
conditions with it are improving. With the western 
pines, fir, spruce and cedar the weather and lack of cars 
make a strong condition. Milder weather is helping the 
white cedar trade, especially poles and posts. Shingles, 
both red cedar and white cedar, move at higher quo- 
tations. There is a big demand for hardwood flooring 
and hardwood veneers. In every way it looks like a 
strong buying season, with many items hard to get, ship- 
ments to remain uncertain for some time and a strong 
price tendency with all woods. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED Marcu 17 














7 Lumber Shingles 
1917 ata Oa era} raters amsece erste OT 62,353,000 6,747,000 
MANO hia oases oe RS AI a OE 55,253,000 8,469,000 
RUN ONNN 6 sie 25,610 5501S ak erste iene 7,100,000 
MRCUDRIE Sic singe wreceee tis gees 1,722,000 
Tora, Receiprs JAN. 1 TO Marcu 17 
1917 see esen eee ASA ee civieececeete 610,079,000 66,492,000 
MOMS: Bioie'salessie sick ates eo.e Mereeew 561,920,000 92,332,000 
MONOD 555s shin sala oae,ce aed 48,159,000 
oS ae SRD nee te 25,840,000 
- SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MarcH 17 
191 7 piieraieretsieva baaceieciies ¢islaveni eset 22,953,000 5,873,000 
MOMS alate ers bare arere acre Ss eigrarcrecets Tepes 24,344,000 4,252,000 
RM ae tr hies oscar a enn 1,621,000 
PRBOORED So ico s acouenie icala’s ate 1,891,000 
of ToTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MarcH 17 
1917 Mai eleaioiere sence ce OE ae Cerne 220,290,000 32,612,000 
UDI elaine cis Severs ele are Sle elas iele Weis ae 254,585,000 61,115,000 
TROON AE 59 55.5 a iScsso nie ecsloind Cale 34,295,000 28,503,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 21 were: 
CLASS No 


¥ . Value 
JEEITSC) SEE) | AO eee eo een 6 $ 4,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 40 121,500 
5,000 and under OOO 5 iis5alers claws 30 201,100 
10,000 and under Sf reer 13 187,000 
25,000 and under 7) ne 13 423,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 395,000 
Goodman Marks & Harrison, 2-story store 
WU OMICS DINMRTEs -6 6666 6'0.0:6.0 6 6 0:06 6006 z 200,000 
Kusel & Harris, 2-story theater......... pI 150,000 
D. A. Matteson, 3-story apartment building 1 140,000 
MN Mis cerk co 955 1517 «aso kale seiana os cwieioneiad 111 $ 1,822,200 
Average valuation for week............. Roe 10,641 
DOtAIE. PROVIOUS .WOEKs.<s:<:0 6-56 o:000 0000.06 107 2,181,800 
Average valuation previous week........ rae 20,390 
Totals corresponding week 1916......... 199 1,940,350 
Totals Jan. 1, March 21, 1917......... 1,133 18,656,915 
Totals corresponding period 1916...... 1,585 13,225,375 
Totals corresponfing period 1915...... 1,584 15,687,887 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 1,535 17,054,500 
‘Totals corresponding period 1913...... 1,459 18,672,645 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 965 9,958,815 
‘Totals corresponding period 1911...... 2,213 22,293,845 
‘Totals corresponding period 1910...... 1,815 21,384,750 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 2,272 20,695,550 
Totals corresponding period.1908...... 1,805 10,591,700 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... Lti¢ 13,154,150 


NORTHERN PINE 


_Chicago.—Demand is good for all items. The car situa- 
tion combined with conditions at the mills still retards 
meeting the wants of the consumer satisfactorily. Mild 
weather up North has brought some flood conditions, 
with transportation suffering on that account. It is 
reported stocks in the North have not been so broken in 
years and local wholesalers find it difficult to locate much 
desired items. Prices on everything are very firm, in- 
clusive of norway and tamarack. Almost anything in 
low grade stock is being taken by the box manufac- 


turers, so eager is the demand for box making ma- 
terial. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade in this immediate territory 
is good, becoming more active with the approach of 
spring. The mills are now able to get a reasonably 
good allotment of cars for business not leaving the 
rails of the initial line, but eastern business is practi- 
eally shut off and northern mills are rarely able to get 
into the territory south of the twin cities. Retailers 
look for stock they can get on short notice, and there is 
little haggling over price under these conditions. Coun- 
try roads have been badly blocked by snow and warmer 
weather is making them a sea of slush or mud, so hauling 
will not be possible for some time. City business is 
opening up with fair prospects. 


New York.—The market continues strong as far as 
prices are concerned. Deliveries show some improve- 
ment, especially from Buffalo and Tonawanda points. 
Wholesalers find a good inquiry, and a good volume of 
business continues to come from factories. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for white pine is fairly 
active, while the supplies in certain grades are much re- 
duced. Trouble is being experienced in getting stocks 
into the yard because of the rail delays, and cars are 
subject to much slow handling after lumber is loaded. 
Prices are higher and when wholesalers seek to replenish 
stocks they find that the mills want $2 or more in excess 
of former figures. It is complained by dealers that it is 
difficult to get the advance. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand shows strength with 
the arrival of spring and stock sells at $1 to $5 higher 
than quoted a month ago. Notwithstanding these ad- 
vances, wholesalers state that they are still behind the 
procession, comparing their prices with those asked by 
the mills. Shipments were delayed from the yards several 
days by the railroads placing embargoes on freight in 
expectation of a general strike of the trainmen. Freight 
is now moving from the local yards, but embargoes in 
New York and at New England points are holding back 
shipments to that territory. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Difficulties in obtaining white pine 
have not been lessened, and while the demand is active, 
it is narrowing down to the trade that has some hope of 
deliveries within a fairly prompt time. Northern pine 
stocks are broken. It is said that a large consignment 
of pine enroute to this market is many weeks over due. 
Prices are firm but unchanged. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York.—While business has not been active as far 
as shipments are concerned, inquiries are good and 
prices are strong. Stocks among yards are broken and 
when replenishing orders are placed buyers are more 
concerned about delivery than prices. Inquiries already 
made for boat business when navigation opens indicate 
that there will be plenty of takers for early arrivals at 
higher prices. The suburban building is developing slowly 
but steadily. 





Boston, Mass.—Business has been greatly disturbed for 
several days by the railroad situation. Near the end 
of last week the New England railroads embargoed lum- 
ber shipments and altho there continued to be some buy- 
ing subject to delivery ‘‘as soon as possible’? many re- 
tailers preferred to await further developments. Quo- 
tations are firm. No one is shading $34 base for frames 
and there have been several sales at $35. Some of the 
manufacturers are now talking about $40 spruce by 
spring—a phenomenal price for this market—and con- 
servative spruce men admit that even $40 would not 
surprise them. Times are trying for retailers who need 
random dimension. Scantling from New Hampshire and 
Maine mills is held at extremely strong prices. Some 
of the Canadian mills might sell for a little less, but the 
lack of facilities for prompt shipments acts as an off- 
set. Current quotations on random are: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 
2x6 and 2x7, $29 to $30; 2x8, $32 to $33; 2x10, $34 to $35; 
2x12, $35 to $36. There is a very good inquiry for east- 
ern and northern boards. Nearly anything which will 
get by as covering boards, planed one side, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, is good for $25. For 
really fair lumber $26 is asked. Matched boards sell 
for about $30. 





Baltimore, Md.—Almost the only wood that finds a 
chance of being put aboard a steamer for a foreign mar- 
ket is spruce. Certain quantities of other woods go for- 
ward, but such shipments are entirely controlled by 
British regulations and the business does not come 
within the reach of the average exporter. Even the ship- 
ments of spruce have not been as large of late as at 
times in the past, tho this may be due chiefly to the re- 
duction in the tonnage caused by the activities of German 
submarines. Nevertheless, spruce of the highest grade 
will continue to find a market because this wood is used 
for war purposes, and the foreign governments must have 
certain quantities. Such shipments naturally command 
the highest prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little spruce is being handled 
just now, as mills are not able to move it because of the 
freight congestion. The inquiries are fairly active. Low 
grade stock especially is in demand, tho better grades 
of material because of delays in deliveries appear to be 
heavily in demand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—It will not take many mild days like some 
prevailing this week to put a lot of pep into the white 
cedar trade, especially with poles and posts. Local 
wholesalers believe that there will be a tremendous de- 








| PACIFIC COAST | 


| J. A.LEWIS BRAND 
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| PREMIUM CLEAR 


250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


JATS SHINCLE COMPANY 


When you are needing 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


don’t forget the 
J. A. LEWIS BRANDS. 


How about your future requirements? Write 
or wire us or our nearest Representative: 


R. S. Coryell, Care Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, No. 4 Stern Building, Quincy, Ill.’ 
Leidigh&HavensLbr. Co.R. A. LongBld., KansasCity, Mo. 
Harry I. WorthCo., Security Bank Bldg., CedarRapids, la. 
Swan Lbr. & Coal Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, Ia. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co., Boyce-GreelyBldg, , Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Fred. S. Robertson, Centralia, ill, 


The Coats Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 

















Railroad Material Dimension and Boards 
Select Common Rough Clears 


Car Material ¢ ¢ FIR’ 9 Cedar Poles 


Hill Logging Co. 


No Kilns Manufacturers 











We specialize in—and a 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts a Round Posts 
Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 





| E. T. Chapin Co., 











L Shipments < 
C REDWOOD 
If you are in the habit of ordering in small quantities, 


you'll find a unique service at our Chicago warehouse. 
Get into the Redwood business right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw Kansas City 














LOG STAMPS 
FRADE CHECKS 
BURNING BRANDS 


STENCILS, Ete. 
MEYER & WENTHE 


BN. DEARBORN ST CHICACO 


MESS TENTS, 
1 EN : S COOKING TENTS, 
STABLE TENTS. 


Write for Prices and Estimates to 


Missouri Tent & Awning Co. 


210 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS. DALLAS. MEMPHIS. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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SpACILITHES For SERViep 

— SS 
30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


guarantees the prompt shipping of your Rush 
orders for anything in 


Douglas Fir 


Try us next time and let us prove by actual perforrnance 
that here is the place to get Quality and Service. 








Selling Organization: 

MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 

DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKECITY, R.C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.— 

(Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mer. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 

















Vv Douglas Fir Lumber Company <7 


Manufacturing Merchants PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E, H. MEYER, Mgr. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


| Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 








Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


= 910-911 Yeon Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Cedar IP IL IING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 


Lumber 
Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
» My DOUGLAS MALLOCH = "0ns._ He never waste aay wite 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book is a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.’ In fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











mand this spring from the utility companies. White 
cedar shingles are firmer in price and scarce, while rail- 
roads are still taking a considerable volume of white 
cedar ties. One condition that will hurry buying along 
is the fact that there has not been the usual input up 
North, due to the scarcity of labor, and prices will 
naturally range higher as the season progresses. The 
North is very scarce on dry stocks, too. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers are fairly dodging orders, 
saying that they consider orders no asset under present 
conditions, but rather a liability. Customers who placed 
orders several weeks ago are demanding delivery, but it is 
still next to impossible to get cars for loading posts and 
poles. A good spring trade is indicated, but from the 
present outlook many retail yards will be cleaned out of 
posts before they get new supplies. Prices are firm and 
reports are that they will advance still further. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The hardwood field is featured by a grow- 
ing scarcity of dry stocks, both north and south. The 
higher prices go the more the demand seems to grow, 
and the next sixty days are likely to show an even 
more exciting scramble for hardwood stocks than now. 
Box manufacturers take all the low grade stuff that 
wholesalers can locate for them and at stronger prices 
than they have ever paid. In the South gum is grow- 
ing increasingly more difficult to obtain. The demand 
is still growing, tho everybody appears to have plenty 
of orders already. Some representative gum quotations, 
f. o. b. Chicago, are: Red gum, inch, firsts and seconds, 
$39-40; No. 1, $27-28. Sap gum, inch, firsts and seconds, 
$29; No. 1, $28, while the No. 2 gums bring $20.50. Pop- 
lar is constantly growing stronger, especially in the 
lower grades 4/4 No. 1 common bringing, f. 0. b. Chicago, 
$33; 5/4 and 6/4, $36, and 8/4, $38. Firsts and seconds 
poplar is quoted, 4/4, $55; 5/4 and 6/4, $58, and 8/4, $60. It 
begins to appear as if the box manufacturers had bought 
all the No. 2 common that they could find in the South. 
Very little cottonwood is to be had, and southern elm and 
maple were never known to be so scarce. There appears 
to be a little better demand for quartered oak, but plain 
remains about stationary. Northern stocks are also so 
scarce that it is now an easy matter to obtain strong 
prices, say the wholesalers. While last week $50 for inch 
firsts and seconds birch was thought a top price, this 
week business was done at $52, while $32, difficult to 
get for inch No. 1 common birch last week, was obtainable 
much more easily this week. Two inch first and seconds 
maple is quoted, f. 0. b. Chicago, at $55 and No. 1 common 
at $45. The North is reported to be scarcer on stocks 
than in many seasons and the demand is constantly grow- 
ing for dry items of all kinds. The veneer mills in the 
North, which were having much trouble in getting log 
shipments in during the last several weeks, are now re- 
ported served much better. Veneers are strong in price 
and demand, while the demand for hardwood flooring is 
very active, with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers find a ready sale for 
all dry stock they can ship. Wholesale yards have been 
badly cleaned out and have broken lines on hand. Mill 
shipments are greatly handicapped by the inability to 
get cars except for system business. Prices are firm 
and advances are appearing on many items, especially 
in thick stock, maple and birch, which are almost out 
of the market. Basswood supplies also are very low. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The feature of the market the last 
week has been the growing demand for ash and gum 
woods. Poplar, too, is coming into its own. Prices are 
higher than they have been for a long time and the 
demand is increasing. Oak, for a long time a sort of 
drug on the market, is now in growing demand, especially 
below firsts and seconds. The demand is not so strong 
as could be wished but is considered very satisfactory by 
hardwood men. The result of the increased demand for 
oak is that a lot of dealers are unloading stock held a 
long time. Cottonwood, which drew slight call years 
ago, has come into the market strongly and for the last 
year the demand has been greater than the supply. Dry 
cottonwood in sufficient quantities is still very hard to 
get to meet the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Beyond exceptionally strong demand 
for all classes of hardwood and especially finish and floor- 
ing, the market exhibits no special features this week, 
altho an advance in maple flooring prices is expected later 
in the week. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The demand continues to be excel- 
lent and the market has a splendid undertone, prices 
being largely in favor of the seller, particularly where 
immediate delivery is concerned. Consumers’ and dis- 
tributers’ stocks have been so reduced that they are 
willing to pay good premiums for prompt shipment and 
lumbermen in position to fill such orders are having a 
happy time of it. The demand is particularly active for 
all grades of gum and the position of this lumber is very 
strong. The box factories are competing actively for all 
the low grade gum available and offerings are by no 
means large. Meantime the higher grades find a ready 
outlet. Improvement is noted in the call for oak and 
there is a very satisfactory demand for ash, particularly 
for thick stock. Logging operations are restricted by 
unfavorable weather conditions and lumbermen are con- 
fronted with the ever present traffic problem, but they 
have no complaint.on the score of either prices or de- 
mand. Stocks of dry lumber are not large and the ques- 
tion of an adequate supply for the late spring and early 
summer trade cause considerable uneasiness. 


Louisville, Ky.—Prices continue to rule firm, and de- 
mands from consumers are insistent. Lines are becoming 
very broken, and dealers have much trouble in supply- 
ing cottonwood in any grade. and some other items. 
Traffic conditions continue far from satisfactory. North- 
ern hardwoods, such as birch, basswood and maple are 
extremely good, while in the southern lists gum, ash, 


elm, oak, hickory and many other items are getting a 


fine play. Oak moves satisfactorily in all grades, and 
poplar buyers have been busy scouring the district for 
logs with which to supply the mills which are very: busy. 


Demand for lumber has been so great lately that transit 


shippers report that transit cars are being sold as fast 
as they leave the mills, it being merely a question of 


getting them thru to demand points, which are nu- 
merous. 
Baltimore, Md.—Wants are active enough, with the 


possible exception of some of the grades used exten- 


sively in the manufacture of trim. For this purpose the 
lower grades of oak and chestnut are employed, and some 


hesitancy in these grades has been noted lately. There 
are no extensive accumulations, and mill stocks are small. 
The weather has been against the operation of plants, 
and the country roads still make hauling difficult. In 
spite of all this prices are well maintained, and the hard- 
wood men only want an unhindered chance to do busi- 
ness to make a good showing, even tho the export trade 
has been virtually suspended. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices that would have amazed not 
many months ago are now being obtained for some hard- 
woods urgently wanted and so located that quick ship- 
ment is possible. Wholesale dealers who have dry lum- 
ber stored near convenient shipping points do not have to 
do much hunting for orders. Trade has been given a 
temporary setback, of course, by the emergency embar- 
goes, but sellers are confident that this will mean even 
better business later. For aqrdinary mill shipments the 
inquiry is only fair, but quotations are firm. As an 
instance of the extremely high figures paid for hard- 
woods where quick shipment is guaranteed it may be 
stated that $56 has been paid for inch maple, firsts and 
seconds. For ordinary mill shipments current quotations 
are as follows, on the basis of inch, firsts and seconds: 
basswood, $48 to $50; maple, $48 to $50; plain oak, $63 
to $66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; red birch, $60 to $62; 
sap birch, $52 to $55; white ash, $58 to $61. 


New York.—Demand is very satisfactory and it has 
been a long while since the demand was as insistent as 
it is today. Prices are strong and while advances have 
not been at all out of line with existing conditions, in 
many respects wholesalers say that quotations are mod- 
erate. Chestnut especially is in good demand and the 
inquiry for gum from millwork sources indicate there 
will be plenty of business for this purpose when the 
building market assumes renewed activity. Plain and 
quartered oak rule steadily as do also maple and birch. 
Some good orders were taken last week by salesmen 
who returned from up state sections and who find the 
factory trade very active. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds strong and there is 
a growing scarcity of stock. Sales have been on an 
active basis for some time and the inability of the rail- 
roads to keep lumber moving from the mills has made it 
impossible to replenish the yards to the extent desired. 
It is said to have taken as much as four months to get 
some lumber delivered here from the South. A good deal 
of attention is being given to maple, as it is in active 
demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand asserts the great- 
est strength noted this winter and there is compara- 
tively little stock in the hands of wholesalers to meet 
the immediate requirements of buyers. All grades of 
maple are in excessive demand and dealers accept orders 
for deliveries which can not be made until the stock can 
be secured from the mills. Prices show stronger pro- 
portions as stocks dwindle. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Incessant demand for low grade hard- 
woods from the manufacturers and especially the iron 
and steel centers has called attention to the present 
barren condition of this market. The long delays in mov- 
ing of freight from the saw mills has caused a general 
depletion of reserve stocks. The demand for better grade 
hardwoods is not general, but there is sufficient to keep 
the trade in a state of active search of large consign- 
ments of hardwood that may unexpectedly arrive from 
blockaded districts. Hardwood prices are stiff but rathe 
irregular, at the maximum rates, owing to consumers’ 
requests for material and their willingness to pay pre- 
miums on quick deliveries. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market in central Ohio has been 
firm. Buying is evenly distributed between retailers and 
factories. The great difficulty is in the dilatory ship 
ments. Dealers’ stocks are low and in some cases de 
ficient in certain items. Box and furniture manufacturer: 
are buying well and the same is true of vehicle and im- 
plement concerns. Prices are firm at the higher levels 
and there is no cutting to force trade. Collections are 
usually good. Quartered oak is strong and prices at 
the Ohio River are: firsts and seconds, $83; No. 1 com- 
mon, $55. There is also a good demand for plain oak 
stocks at former levels. Chestnut is one of the strons 
points and prices are unchanged from the previous 
week. Basswood is in good demand for box stocks 
Ash is firm and other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Ashland, Ky.—New business is being placed in good 
volume and everything is satisfactory in oak. Ash is 
in big demand and stocks are light. Mills now operating 
with good supply of timber. Prices are firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—If anything hemlock is stronger, and that 
is saying considerable, with the situation as firm as it 
has been for several weeks. Some wholesalers say they 
are receiving the highest prices they ever have had 
for hemlock, and even what in their estimation are some 
extremely high quotations are accepted. Now that the 
railroad trouble with the brotherhoods has been definitely 
settled some in the hemlock trade expect the railroad: 
will be in a position shortly to lift some embargoes. 
If embargoes on eastern shipments could be lifted «a 
veritable flood of hemlock would move thru this gatewa) 
to eastern destinations. Lath are strong and scarce and 
No. 1 is selling, Chicago basis, at $4.65 to $4.75. 


New York.—Quotations are strong and most retailers 
are decidedly low of assortments. ‘There are no indi 
cations of price cutting and with mills booked so far 
ahead, there is every reason why the approaching build- 
ing season should put the prices on a still higher basiv. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The building situation is not as strong 
as it sometimes is at this season, tho the feeling ‘5 
that it will start up actively soon. The movement of 
hemlock, therefore, is not. as heavy as lumbermen wouid 
like to see it. But retailers are not able to get much 
stock ahead for the spring trade as the railroads are 
still in a congested state. The local stocks have been 
run down for some time. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass.—Manufacturers of eastern hemlock are 
becoming so confident that business offered on a basis 
which would have been quite acceptable a month or 50 
ago is now being firmly refused. This applies particu- 
larly to hemlock boards, which are decidedly scarce. [t 
is reported that mill stocks of eastern hemlock boards 
will not exceed four or five million feet, with perhaps 48 
much more available by late spring when lumber now 
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green will be dry enough for shipment. The call has 
peen very heavy of late on account of the restriction of 
shipments from southern board mills. Clipped hemlock 
poards of satisfactory quality, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, 
are bringing $26 to $27. One large Maine manufacturer 
js reported to have refused a bid of $26.50 for his entire 
stock, delivered in Boston. Another sale of half-a- 
million feet at $22 f. o. b. mill, plus a 12 cents per hun- 
dred pounds freight rate to Boston, is mentioned. Plank 
also are in good request and very firm. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand asserts greater 
strength with the arrival of spring and consumers are 
willing to pay higher quotations to get stock that is 
scarce. Supplies are coming thru more freely from the 
mills, but the stock received is hardly equal to require- 
mens. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is a scarcity of hemlock and 
inquiries are more numerous, but supplies do not increase. 
The mills are situated fairly well within the embargoed 
territory of railroads in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
The difficulty in securing stocks increases and while 
prices have not advanced, they are firm with Pittsburgh 
pase of $25.50. Some dealers have been offered better 
than this where they have been able to make deliveries. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The supply is far below the demand, 
and reports from the mills indicate that little improve- 
ment in deliveries need be looked for for a long time. 
Stocks at the mills are in better shape but it is im- 
possible to secure cars. The demand for all construc- 
tion grades is increasing with the approach of the build- 
ing season. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is active and strength 
is shown in quotations in all grades. Scarcity of stocks 
among retailers is reported. Shipments are delayed be- 
cause of the car shortage and the threatened railroad 


strike. 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—There is a lot of strength to the poplar 
market, especially with No. 1 common, inch 4/4 bringing, 
f. o. b. Chicago, $33; 5/4 and 6/4, $36, and 8/4, $38. Firsts 
and seconds poplar 4/4 are quoted at $55, 5/4 and 6/4 
at $58, and 8/4 at $60. No. 2 is about entirely depleted 
in the South, owing to the demand from the box manu- 
facturers. 


Baltimore, Md.—The last week has not been conducive 
to a large trade with so many important factors making 
it difficult for the wants in the way of poplar to assert 


themselves. The car shortage of course interfered with 
the movement, and the continued freight embargoes 
rendered it almost impossible to make shipment. While 
the interest in poplar has increased, the obstacles to dis- 
tribution are great and not a few of the sellers hesitate 


to take orders, there being no certainty that they can 
take care of them. The prospect of getting shipments 
thru, now that the railroad strike is off, is again in the 
foreground, and the opportunity will doubtless be taken 
advantage of as many users of poplar are rather short. 
Prices are very satisfactory, where delivery can be made, 
and the outlook for a good inquiry is also promising, the 
high grades as well as the common stocks being sought 
in large volume. 


Boston, Mass.—There are good inquiries from all 
classes of consumers, most of whom prefer not to place 
orders now unless the seller will promise immediate ship- 
ment. Where a seller can promise prompt delivery a very 
nice price can be obtained, and even for ordinary mill 
shipments the market is quite firm. The very best poplar 
in inch stock is worth $65 here and nothing grading 
firsts and seconds, fnch, is offered under $62. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—With the continued strong demand 
and reduced stocks the market is one of the strongest 
in this section. All shop grades are finding increased 
demand at higher prices, and the consuming factories are 
unable to get what they need. Panel and wide of all 
sizes is strong. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Strength is the chief feature of the 
market. Buying is being done by factories and re- 
tailers. Retail stocks are low and some dealers are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to increase them. Prices are firm, 
especially for the lower grades. Shipments are slow be- 
cause of car shortage and railroad congestion. 


_ Ashland, Ky.—Inquiry is heavy and new business is 
freely placed. Mills are in operation with good supply 
of timber on hand. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Due to most of the mills on the coast being 
heavily loaded up with orders and retarded in shipping by 
lack of cars and favorable weather, the situation is still 
bullish in this market, with prices very firm. There is a 
big demand for fir from the country yards, but this is 
not true of city yards. The railroads are still buying for 
repair and maintenance purposes, but not for new car 
construction. The high price of spruce on the coast 
kceps the demand down here, while red cedar shingles 
stil rule strong. 


Tacoma, Wash.—A very 
prices, with the car 
tainty as to railroad 


firm market at advanced 
situation still acute and uncer- 
labor developments characterizes 
the fir trade this week. Unshipped orders continue to ac- 
cumulate. Many mills are out of the market entirely with 
scveral hundred cars of orders in each yard that can not 
he shipped. New orders are offering freely and in- 
(uiries are numerous. Further advances on list No. 16 
are not unlikely. 


Seattle, Wash.—There are no signs of weakening in 
‘he situation here; in fact, all indications are for added 
strength to the market. The volume of business placed 
«mong the mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
‘nen’s Association has steadily increased during the last 
‘aree weeks. Price apparently has very little to do 
with sales, the entire transaction being dependent upon 
the ability to ship. Logs are firm and mills generally 
peaking are operating at practically normal capacity. 


Portland, Ore.—Much fir business is offered that can 
not be accepted owing to the inability to get cars for 
delivery. The irritating part of it is that this business 
‘s being offered at the prices advanced about two weeks 
“80. As it is, the mills are pretty well booked up with 
orders, Relief has been promised by the railroads from 
time to time, but the situation today is even worse than 
& week ago, The log market shows no change, 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir has been very strong 
and far above the ability of the mills to ship. Cars have 
come thru in considerably lessened numbers, with the 
result that most of the orders offered are being turned 
down flat, while in other cases prices being asked range 
from 50 cents to $2 above list on flooring, ceiling, sid- 
ing and finish. White cedar posts and poles are in strong 
demand, while shipments have been only fair. Prices 
have made a further advance. 


Boston, Mass.—The local market for fir, spruce and 
cedar from the Pacific coast mills continues quiet and is 
likely so to remain until the’ ocean freight situation 
becomes more nearly normal. There is a moderate 
volume of business in all-rail lumber, chiefly very high 
grade material wanted for manufacturing purposes. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for lumber from the Pacific 
coast is on a good scale, but stocks in the East have 
been cleared out to a large extent and it is almost im- 
possible to replace them, owing to the freight embargoes. 
The market is holding strong and is expected to do so 
for some time, as stocks are not likely to show much 
replenishment for a number of weeks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Fir comes thru more freely 
than any of the Coast products and a good demand is 
reported at stronger prices than have heretofore pre- 
vailed. To the fact that combination consignments can 
be shipped in open cars is attributed the greater supply 
of fir than other woods. A pronounced scarcity of cedar 
siding is asserting itself and no relief is in sight. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—As signs of spring appear the demand for 
western pines becomes a little more active, altho the 
West is still snowed up so badly with storms that ship- 
ping conditions have not improved. Inland Empire and 
California mills are reported to be so filled up with orders 
that they are not troubling about the demand from this 
market, and even with fairer conditions and a better 
car supply it will be many weeks before their order file 
could be brought down to normal. A lot of big business 
is in sight in this market, tho the demand for shop ma- 
terial is not so active as it might be. Slowness in the 
opening up of local building is mostly held responsible, 
because the sash and door concerns are not buying as 
they generally do at this season. All kinds of low grade 
pines are in big demand for box material. There is also 
a fair demand in this market for pine boards. Prices on 
Idaho white, California white and sugar and western 
pine are all firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A few mills accept extra choice 
orders on western pines, but in most cases inquiries are 
met with the statement that the mills are out of the 
market. The car situation is the worst ever known here, 
and the whole western list is affected by it. Some local 
offices have had no invoices for two weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—The market shows distinct upward 
trend. Sales of large amounts are few, but the steady 
inquiry for moderate quantities is well up to the average 
for this season of the year. Michigan pine is receiving 
the most attention and is selling here on the following 
basis: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $108; 10-4 and 12/4, $118; 16/4, 
$128; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $98.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, 
$119; fine common, 4/4, $71; 5/4 and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $77; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn 
boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 7-inch, $39; 8-inch 


and 9-inch, $40. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The redwood demand still is getting bigger 
and with fairer weather promising better transportation 
facilities very active business ought to prevail. Prices 
are strong. The demand comes from the yards and fac- 
tories chiefly. 


San Francisco.—There is no lack of firmness in the 
redwood market and good orders are reported for ties 
and lumber for railroad use. The export trade with 
South America and Mexico is quite active and several 
vessels are loading redwood for Australia. Eastern rail 
shippers are well supplied with orders and need more 
cars to take care of business already booked. There is a 
big demand for tank stock and redwood pipe. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—Uncertainty about deliveries have made 
the North Carolina pine market so uncertain that fewer 
orders were booked last week than for some time. It 


is only reasonable that there should be a lull in buy-. 
ing. Prices are good and when delivery is assured, 
fancy prices have been obtained. There is an urgent 
demand for box, roofers and other low grades, altho 


building frames are inactive 
well supplied in this respect. 


and yards seemed to be 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Only a small part of the required lum- 
ber is arriving here and much red tape is required to 
get cars thru the embargoes. Wholesalers say they could 
do twice as much business if the roads were clear to 
handle lumber from the mills and also from yards. Cer- 
tain grades are becoming scarce, among them being 
thin ceiling lumber and No. 1 boards. Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The great task for sellers today is not 
to book orders, but to deliver the lumber. Retailers 
thruout eastern territory are becoming short of all North 
Carolina pine lines as a result of the railroad situation, 
and if transportation conditions shows material improve- 
ment during the next few weeks it will mean a very good 
business. Today sales of roofers at the mill subject to 
delivery ‘fas soon as possible,’”’ are being made right 
along on the basis of $23.75 for 6-inch and $24.75 for 8- 
inch. Rough edge is firmer and in good request. For 4/4, 
quotations are from $32.50 to $33, some sellers asking 
even more. Partition is firm. No. 1, }#x3%-inch, is 
quoted at $33.75 and up. 





Baltimore, Md.—While the resumption of water trans- 
portation has resulted in larger receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine, the arrivals are not as heavy as might have 
been supposed. The additions to the stocks held here are 
not large, and even the additions are in a way offset by 
the railroad embargo. The state of the roads in the 
country continues to interfere with the movement of 
lumber, and much of the shortleaf pine which gets in is 
green or wet. Altogether, with the exception of the 
prices than can be obtained by those able to fill orders, 
the trade is in unsatisfactory condition. 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
“Chinook Primes” 


are repressed by hand after drying. This operation 
permits final inspection of each bunch, insuring arrival 
in nice appearing compact package and every bundle 
up to this Grade: 


TRADE MARKED CHINOOK PRIMES 5-2—16’’ 
100% clear—no sap, 100% vertical grain, no shims, average 
10 inches thick when dry, smooth butts and jointed parallel, 


Write for further particulars and 
t us grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


High Grade Shingle Specialists 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
SALESMEN WANTED 


“Chinook Primes’ being 
repressed before loading 


on cars. 














EAGLE BRAND 
5 XXXXX B.C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
3 XXX B. C. 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA CLEARS 


EAGLE BRAND 
AMERICAN 
EXTRA *A* 


PERSONAL PRIDE We take pride in having the largest and 
best equipped mill ever built. Latest improved machinery. This 
enables us to turn out a Shingle as near perfection as possible. 
PERSONAL INSPECTION We employ an inspector who 
does nothing else but inspect our Shingles. On job 10 hours a 
day 6 days a week. In this way we keep our stock uniform. 
PERSONAL GUARANTEE We stand back of our Shingles 
with our personal guarantee that they are as represented in 
grading rules. 

We solicit correspondence. Ask for grading rules and other 
circulars. 
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TRADE MARK 


We want Salesmen. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 

















The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal, 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON’ 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 

berman Poet", including ““ TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch jys¢ now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbora St., Chicago 
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Don’t Guess 


at thicka2ss and jeopardize 
your reputation as an in- 
spector—use a 


"| LUMBER 
Davis CALIPER 


Manufactured by a National 
Inspector for the Progressive 
Lumber Inspector and those who 
desire to ascertain the EXACT 
thickness of lumber in a quick, 
CONVENIENT and up to date 
way. 

Try one and you will buy more. 
GUARANTEED to give satisfac- 
tion or your money refunded, 


0. C. DAVIS, 3940 Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Wire Rope< 


for your Skidders, Cranes, Cableways, and every other use 
to which you put it will be found in our large, complete 


stocks. We also sell 


Manila Rope Transmission Rope 
Railway Supplies Machinists’ Tools 
Engineers’ Supplies Contractors’ Tools 
Machinery and Equipment for all p es 
ents or anything in Canvas Goo: 
Automobile Tires and Supplies 
or anything in the general supply line. 


Write or wire at our expense. 


H. Channon Company 


Randolph and Market Streets 
Ask for Catalogue. CHICAGO Incorporated 1883 | 








Power Costs Money 


and until‘a few years ago, millmen never 
realized how much money could be saved by 


using m a 
“Invincible ” 
Slow Speed 


Dust Collecting Systems 


We manufacture all types of Blower sys- 
tems and want to tell you the advantages and 
economy offered by the“‘Invincible’ systems. 


Write for particulars today. 


The Invincible Blow Pipe Co. 


2527-29 Homer St., CHICAGO 














Ft. Smith Lumber Co. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 
Gang and Band Sawed 


SOFT SHORT LEAF Yellow Pine 


























NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


LARGEST, NEWEST, BEST HOTEL 
IN THE SOUTH. 








Cost over $2,000,000. = Rooms. European Plan. 
ates: 
$1.00 and upwards; with bath, $2.50 and upwards. 











THE WALSH & seal BOILER CO. 


Chattanooga, MANUFACTURE Tennessee 


BOILERS 


STACKS, BREECHENS STEEL CASINGS. ETC 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Southern pine is slowly but.surely moving 
with more strength in this market. Recent price ad- 
vances strengthened the demand, if anything, and there 
is a healthy buying movement, especially on iterns that can 
be supplied within reasonable time. Reports from the South 
indicate broken stocks, especially with mills west of the 
river, all mills getting only from 25 to 50 percent of their 
requirements for cars. A new feature in this market 
is the sudden demand for stocks for boat building, many 
inquiries being out from concerns building boats at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Milwaukee and Manitowoc, Wis. These 
inquiries are for 100,000 feet or more and ask quick 
delivery. The trade expects with fairer weather and 
the strike matter settled much better movement of lum- 
ber from now on. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $38; B & better EG, $35; B 
EG, $34; C EG, $28; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $24; No. 2 
EG, $16.50; A FG, $27; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $25; 
C FG, $23; D FG, $21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $16; 1x4- 
inch, A EG, $37; B & better EG, $36; B EG, $34; C EG, 
$26; D EG, $21; No. 1 EG, $25; No. 2 EG, $16.75; A FG, 
$28; B & better FG, $25.50; B FG, $25; C FG, $23; D FG, 
$21; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $15.50. Ceiling—%-inch, 
B & better, $23; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $18; %-ineh, B & better, 
$21; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11.50; %-inch, B & better. $27; 
No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $17.50. Partition—4-inch, B and 
better, $26; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $18; 6-inch B & better, $27. 
Bevel siding—l-inch, B & better, $18; No. 1, $15; No. 2, 
$10.50. Drop siding—6-inch, B & better, $25.50; No. 1, 
$22; No. 2, $17.50. Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, 
$25; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch, $27; 1x5 to 10-inch, $29; 
1x12-inch, $29; 1%4,x4 to 12-inch, $32; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $31; 
B & better, 15-inch, $29.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $23; 1x6- 
inch, $25; 1x8-inch, $25; 1x5 to 10-inch, $28; 1x12-inch, $28; 
1144x4 to 12-inch, $29; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $28.75. Rough finish 
1x4-inch, $22; 1x6-inch, $24; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5-inch to 10- 
inch, $26; 1x12-inch, $26; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%4x4 to 
12-inch, $27. Casing & base—4- and 6-inch, $31.50; 8- 
and 10-inch, $32.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33; 1%4-, 
1%- and 2-inch, $36. Molding—70 percent. Fencing—No. 
1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $18.50; other lengths, $18; 1x4-inch, 
CM, 16-foot, $18.25; other lengths, $18; 1x6-inch, 16-foot, 
$20.50; other lengths, $20; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $21; 
other lengths, $20.50. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $12.75; 1x4-inch CM, $12.50; 1x6-inch, $15; 1x6- 
inch CM, $15.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6-to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $10.50; 1x4-inch CM, $10.75; 1x6-inch, $11; 1x6-inch 
CM, $11.75. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
$17.50; other lengths, $17; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; 
other lengths, $18; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $18.50; other 
lengths, $18; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $19.50; other 
lengths, $19.25; %x12, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, 
$22; 13/16x12, 14- and 16-foot, $22.50; other lengths, 
$23; No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 3x8, $15.50; 13/16x8, $16; 
34x10, $15.75; 13/16x10, $16.50; %x12, $17.25; 13/16x12, 
$17.50; No. 3 (all 6-to 20-foot), 34x8, $12; 13/16x8, $12.50; 
%x10, $12.25; 13/16x10, $12.75; %x12, $12.75; 13/16x12, 
$13.25. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; 
other lengths, $18.50; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $19; 
other lengths, $18.25; 1x12-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other 
lengths, $20.50; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $16.50; 
1x10-inch, $16.50; 1x12-inch, $17.50; No. 3, (6- to 20-foot), 
1x8-inch, $13; 1x10-inch, $13.50; 1x12-inch, $14. Car mate- 
rial—All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $26; No. 1 
siding, $23; No..1 roofing, $21; No. 1 lining, $20.50; No. 
2 siding, $15; No. 2 roofing, $14; No. 2 lining, $14.50. All 
2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $20; No. 2 decking, 
$16; heart face decking, $22. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25; 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $10; 8- and 10- 
foot, $10.50; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. Stringers—90 per- 
cent heart, 7x16 and 8xl6-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 
28-foot, $29; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $24; 28-foot, 
$27.50. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $22.50; 
14-foot, $23; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $22.50; 14-foot, $23.50; No. 
1 square S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $21; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, 
$22.50. Sills—36-foot, $27; 38-foot, $29; 40-foot, $35; 50- 
foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 8 foot, rough heart, $20; No. 
1 square S&E, $19; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, $22; 
No. 1 square S&E, $19.50; 3x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, 
S4S, $25; No. 1 rough, $20. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square 
S&E, $22; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17.35; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, 
$17.42; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.41; 2x14, 16-inch and up, 
$23.35. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $14.19; No. 1 
square S&E, $15; rough heart, $16. Grooved roofing—No. 
1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $20; 
No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $16. Dimension—16-foot, 
Nos. 1 and 2, $3.50 and $4.50 off list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 
20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $4, $4.50 and $5 off list; 22- and 24- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $6.50 and $7.50 off list; No. 3, all 
lengths and sizes, average price $11.74. Prime—1x12-inch, 
$26.75; prime, 1910 gulf coast class, 1x6-inch, $27. Battle 
ship decking—edge grain, $100. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The awarding of the big Govern- 
ment contract for timber supplies for the border and a 
big jump in the demand generally this week are the 
outstanding features in the yellow pine market here. Fol- 
lowing the rains last week and the arrival of warmer 
weather there was a big spurt in the demand all thru 
southwestern territory, and a further strengthening of 
prices all along the line, with the probability that the end 
of the week will see considerable advances in most items. 
Conditions are such that the manufacturers show a 
very mincing appetite for orders and generally are tak- 
ing only the choicest. A slight improvement has been 
shown in the car situation in yellow pine territory, but 
not enough yet to keep the mills throttled down. 


New Orleans, La.—Shipments have improved a little 
during the week, but transportation continues the trou- 
blesome feature of a market situation that otherwise 
would be reasonably satisfactory. Bookings continue 
to lead both cut and shipments and there is said to be 
further accumulation of sold stocks unshipped. Prices 
rule firm and some of the mills are declining to accept 
orders or are quoting higher prices for certain items that 
are particularly active. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesalers are not seeking new busi- 
ness, as the traffic situation prevents any real consum- 
mation of transactions. Few retail yards are provided 
with normal stocks, and this just before spring building 
is due to get under way. Some wholesale dealers oper- 
ating yards say it is almost impossible to replace long- 
leaf dimension they are selling at a fairly remunerative 
price. Everything on the southern pine list is quoted at 
firm prices, however, and this,-at least, is very encourag- 
ing. Flooring is being sold, subject to regular mill de- 
liveries, on this basis: Quarter sawn A, $44.50 to $46.25; 
quarter sawn B, $42 to $43; quarter sawn C, $35 to $36. 









Little No. 2 common is now getting into New England, 
but there is a strong inquiry for it, and dealers are 
asking rather more than they can get for similar sizes 
of North Carolina pine. Partition is held at firm prices, 
B and better, %x34-inch, has sold at $33.50, subject to 
future delivery. A carload enroute would bring more. 


Baltimore, Md.—There is a decided improvement in the 
weather and a tendency of buyers to place orders ahead 
of needs. The trouble with the sellers is to obtain lumber 
as wanted and to make shipment, the prices offered he- 
ing high enough to render the business desirable. The 
quotations are well sustained but the impediments in 
the way ef distribution are for the present too formida)le 
to be overcome. 


New York.—Wholesalers are handicapped by the un- 
certainty in the transportation situation. There is a 
steady inquiry and whatever stock is available for 
immediate shipment is quickly taken at high prices, 
A good volume of business is developing from railroad 
and dock building sources and the proposed Govern- 
ment policy of placing numerous contracts for stand- 
ardized boats of wooden type is putting considerable snap 
in the situation from a boat builder’s standpoint. House 
building orders are dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The embargo situation is still causing 
much trouble to both the mills and the buyers of stock 
and receipts are confined to occasional cars. <A large 
amount of lumber could be sold if it were possible to 
promise early delivery. It is predicted that conditions 
will be in better shape soon, two or three railroads 
claiming that they will be able to get freight thru in bet- 
ter shape in the near future, and that the embargoes on 
lumber will be lifted. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Lumbermen report success in getting 
special permits for the letting thru on special embargoed 
territory of shipments from the Southern pine mills, but 
they also find that railroads are not able to produce tlie 
cars necessary after getting the permits for consignment 
to the mills. There is no change in the general market. 
Scarcity of material is acute and prices are stiff. A good 
many retailers are seeking some means of securing mate- 
rials for the spring trade, now at hand, but the outlook is 
very unsatisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a gradual increase 
of unfilled orders, but with the transportation situa- 
tion unimproved the mills are not disposed to increase 
their stocks beyond what is absolutely necessary to fill 
what orders carl be gotten under movement. There is a 
good market for shop material and an increasing demand 
for all construction grades. The opening of the building 
season is stimulating the market for dimension, parti- 
tion, flooring and ceiling grades. Prices are exceedingly 
strong, and quotations on some stock are from 50 cents 


to $1 up. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues brisk. Trans- 
portation troubles continue, with little relief reported 
or definitely in prospect. Orders are still being booked 
subject to delayed shipment. The call is mainly for 
mixed cars, but covers the list fairly well. Prices rule 
steady and firm, with the statistics indicating an upward 
tendency upon some items. 


Chicago.—_Demand becomes still more active in this 
market, and the last few days further price advances on 
some items were shown, the higher quotations being on 
some items of finish, short stock, bevel siding and No. 1 
common, the advances ranging from $1 to $2. There 
is a big demand for mixed cars and thick tank stock. 
Buyers are becoming impatient about deliveries, but the 
trade now hopes that fairer weather and the settling of 
the differences between the railroads and their employees 
will combine to improve the transportation situation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The call is strong and growing, but 
shipments from the mills show little improvement. Prices 
are even tighter. The mills are reported all well sup- 
plied with orders, but continue taking new business as 
offered. 


Boston, Mass.—No one is kicking about the demand for 
cypress, but complaints about slow deliveries are nu- 
merous. Wholesale merchants speak of orders taken 
weeks ago and still undelivered. There is an actual 
shortage in this market. Retail yards are unable to take 
care of all the business offered and there are finish fac- 
tories here which refuse to book orders for cypress ili- 
side trim unless their customers will agree to waive any 
definite statement as to the time of delivery. Prices are 
very firm. For ones and twos quotations are: 4/4, $50.50 
to $52.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $52.50 to $53.50; 8/4, $56.25 to $57.50. 
Thicker lumber is almost unquotable. No. 1 shop is 
selling as follows: 4/4, $31.50 to $32.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$39.50 to $42.50; 8/4, $43.75 to $44.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Market needs are to a considerable ex- 
tent held in abeyance, for while the weather has shown 
improvement, scarcity of labor prevails. But for this 
fact a decided scarcity of supplies would have developed. 
As it is, the range of prices is very firm, and the stocks 
available are none too large. There is every reason to 
feel confident as to the future, free inquiry may be looked 
for. 


New York.—Prices are strong and demand is active, 
altho business is placed in small lots and the aggregate 
handled in this way has to be figured in order to get 
any idea of the volume of cypress moving. Straight 
car inquiries are of a better nature but the transporta- 
tion situation does not encourage the placing of mucl 
business of this sort just now. Some stock is scarce bu! 
the backwardness in the building situation accounts for 
the small mills moving so cautiously in placing their 
spring orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The small number of cars available at 
the Southern mills makes it difficult for lumbermen 
to cover their demands for cypress. The demand is 
fair at present, even in excess of the supply. It looks 
as tho supplies would be light here for some time. Prices 
are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Distributors find consumers more and 
more impatient for deliveries as the spring season ad- 
vances and the wood is needed by builders, factories and 
the country retail trade. It has been wholly impossible 
to supply these demands for some time, and it appears 
that this branch of the lumber trade is to go into the 
approaching season with supplies less than the demand. 
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Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for cypress stock is 
steady. Shipments are slow, the car shortage being 
acute. Prices are strong at the higher levels, which 
have been maintained for some time. Rural dealers are 
puying actively. 


SHINGLES AND LAIH 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingle quotations this week in 
this market are $3.91 for clears, Chicago basis, and 
$3.22 for stars. Last week, while the above quotation 
was given, there were some that were lower, while this 
week there is more uniformity. White cedars are up a 
pit, the new quotations being $3.65 for extras and $2.75 
for standards, Chicago basis, the advance being 5 cents 
in each kind. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail buyers are combing the 
market for transit cars and find practically everything 
sold as soon as loaded out from the mills, at prices that 
are staggering in comparison with those of last fall. Sup- 
plies are almost nil, and jobbers can not promise de- 
livery. 


Seattle, Wash.—The status of the shingle market is 
still hard to determine. Quotations are generally $2.20 
for stars and $2.75 for clears. Some dealers, however, 
quote $2.25 and $2.80. Production among the mills is 
greatly restricted because of the car situation. The 
shingle mills are hit harder than the lumber mills for the 
reason that it is not practical to accumulate large stocks 
of shingles, for they must be shipped fresh from the 
kilns in order to save freight. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue very 
strong. The car situation still is serious, the output 
curtailed and demand active. Stars range around $2.15 
and clears around $2.65 to the trade, with higher figures. 
heard of. Cedar siding is up $1 and very firm. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A few companies quote stars at 
$2.20 and clears at $2.80, but most companies are re- 
fusing business altogether. Fewer and fewer cars are 
coming thru and some of them have been on.the road as 
long as three months. Demand is very heavy and par- 
ticularly from Eastern yards. Orders to suspend quota- 
tions on all grades began coming in from the mills to 
local offices last week, and inquiry shows that there are 
few transits available. Close in cars command a big 
premium, Advices from the mills say that the car situa- 
tion grows worse daily. 





New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles remain in brisk 
demand and very low supply, mill stocks being broken in 
assortments in most cases. Lath sells at about the usual 
rate, principally in mixed cars, and stocks are said to 
show little gain in volume. Prices all round are rated 
firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The shingle market is firm and demand 
shows more snap than a week ago. Some important 
sales are being made subject to future delivery, as rail- 
road shipments are very slow. White cedar extras are 
Selling at $4.60 and $4.50 is bedrock. For clears quota- 
tions range up to $4.25. Red cedars also are firmer. 
Good makes are getting closer to white cedar prices, 
$4.30 now being about the lowest price taken. Furring 
continues to strengthen notwithstanding the modest 
buying. For good 2-inch $26 is now the least that most 
sellers will accept. The lath situation shows little 
change. Demand is about seasonable and quotations are 
firm. For 15-inch $5 is the regular price. For 1%-inch, 
however, the market is stronger. There have been sales 
this week: at $4.50. Clapboards are very scarce and 
costly. Spruce extras hold firm at $54 and $52 is the 
lowest anyone will take for clears. Pine clapboards are 
practically out of the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y. y any shingles are to be had here 
and only a few are on the way. Besides, the shingle 
shippers are afraid that the lake package freight lines 
will refuse to carry them at all, claiming that they did 
not make any money on them last year. All-rail ship- 
ments mean higher prices and more delay. Prices are 
bound to be high anyhow this season and are much above 
common at present. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shingles are practically out 
of the market and local connections report quotations sus- 
pended by the mills. What shingles are available sell at 
prices never before obtained. Carload lots have been 
sold during the last week for local requirements at $4.25 
for 16-inch clears. Predictions are made that it will be 
five or six weeks before much relief is given, due to the 
lack of shipping facilities from the mills, 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle trade is rather quiet, be- 


cause of small receipts. Demand from every section is 
Strong and there is a great scarcity of stocks. Dealers 
ha\« been trying to secure stocks to take care of the 
expected building rush. Prices are firm and all recent’ 


ad\inces are maintained. There is a good demand for 
lat: and stocks are light. Prices on all sizes rule iirm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An increased demand without cor- 
res .onding enlargement of stocks is crippling the mar- 
ket at the very opening of. the building season. All sup- 
plies are limited, and prices are very strong. Practically 


no -edar stocks are being received and the holdover sup- 
ply from last season is very light. This gives cypress 
and chestnut an advantage, but they too are scarce. 


SHOOKS 


“oston, Mass.—The recent disturbances of rail trans- 
portation have slowed down transactions in packing 
lunber but this setback is a temporary affair and has 
not affected quotations at all. All grades of shooks and 
: * boards are being sold at very strong prices. Recent 

‘vices from Washington encourage the opinion that 

<ports from the Maine mills may be resumed shortly. 
The present outlook is that there will be an actual 
Shortage of boxing and crating stock unless considerable 
limber is brought in from outside points. Pine box 
bx cards, inch, rough edge, have sold for better than $22, 
a tigure which now looks really cheap. Nice pine shooks 
cost $30 and even more. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for shooks promises to 
improve as soon as the ocean freight situation is cleared 
up to some extent. Some cancellations occurred be- 


cause of the lack of transportation facilities, particu- - 


larly on the ocean. Box lumber prices have risen to a 


high level and are likely to stay strong, as lumber sup- ! 
plies are inadequate; and lake freights will be nen again : 


this season, 
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and increasing the running time of 


Our Trafic Dept. will prescribe for you 


—they ALL operate FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


The solution of your hauling problem— 
lies in cutting down on the iia time, 


your trucks or wagons. x 
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Fruehauf Trailer Co. _|/ 


1371-77 Gratiot Ave., Detroit 























Spring work. 
can do on the 


Eveready 


Port- 
able 


as Used in Lumber Yards”. 


Don’t put it off another minute, 
ask for a copy now— it’s free. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 





in your yard right now when builders are planning their 
If you are not familiar with the work you 


Saw Rig 


you should write today for our booklet “Eveready Saw Rigs 
It tells you how other dealers 
are raising grades, improving their service, making window 
and door frames and, above all, helping their customers 
save money by eliminating a lot of hand labor. 








S7Jrect) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 








Every Dealer 
Can Now Have 
Motor Delivery 


The old bugbear “big in- 
vestment” took the count for 
all time when our engineers 
perfected this wonderful 


With it you can increase the hauling 
capacity of light trucks two or three 
times, as well as convert used pleasure 
cars into commercial vehicles at small 
cost. The saving this unit is capable of 
effecting for the lumber dealer is readily 
apparent when you recall the hundreds 
of cars with serviceable engines that are 
yearly discarded for newer designs. 








Lax Traction Unit 





























EL A ce ESS 


Look about you for one of these cheap 
used cars and then let us tell you what 
this 3-ton axle unit will cost you and how 
easy it will be for your local blacksmith 
to make the change. Do this even tho 
you already have a truck. You'll be sur- 
prised at the improvement this tractor, 
used in connection with a trailer or two, 
will make in your delivery service. 


Write today for bulletin explaining 
this money saver in detail — it’s free. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“ words of ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o ag containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











DO YOU 


WANT RESULTS? 


You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN when you want anything, or have something 
to sell. The advantage you get by advertising is that 
the advertisement is a messenger to the very peopie 
who would be interested in what you want or wish 
to sell. It goes everywhere and keeps on working 
for you day by day with good results. 


Want 
Want 
Want 
Want 
Want 
Want 
Want 
Want 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


sell 
sell 
sell 
sell 
sell 
sell 
sell 
sell 


second-hand machinery? 
locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 
boilers, engines and equipment? 
electric machinery? 

timber land? 

a lumber yard? 

a saw or planing mill? 

a factory? 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 





We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, mill- 
wrights, skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping 
clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill 
superintendents, managers of departments. If you 
want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Tale and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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WANTED—A MANAGER FOR A RETAIL YARD 
Doing a big business in a large town in northern Illinois. 
Must be a man of character, a good mixer and have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the retail lumber business. A fine posi- 
tion for the right man. In replying state age, number of 
years’ experience, oy wanted and send references. 

Address “M. 52,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
One experienced in buying and selling Hardwood lumber by 
correspondence. To the right man of good character and 
ability position is open at good salary and working interest 
with good Company located in Central Kentucky. Address 
giving age and experience to 
“M. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD LIVE EXPERIENCED 
Yard-Foreman for retail lumber yard near Chicago. Must 
know grades. Capable of handling men. Give full particu- 
lars, experience and references. . 

Address “M. 53,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY LARGE LUMBER COMPANY 
A young man who is sober, energetic, reliable and experi- 
enced in general sales office work of large pine mills, pref- 
erably pine and hardwoods. Must have pleasing personality, 
be a good correspondent and have had experience in freight 
rates and traffic matters. To the man possessing the above 
qualifications with initiative and executive ability, this will 
afford an opportunity for advancement to something better 
after such ability has been demonstrated. Give list of 
former employers, salary expected and how soon could re- 
port in first letter. 

Address “P, 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGERS. 

Not just ordinary job-holders but real, live men of ex- 
perience, who are looking for a permanently satisfactory 
connection. 

Address 














“P, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A RELIABLE MAN 
Experienced in drying of wood products. Must be familiar 
with dry kilns. Also a first class planing mill superintend- 
ent. Both must furnish good references and state salary 
expected in first letter. 
Address “Pp, 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF INSTALLING 
And taking full charge of a Band Mill. Give references 
and state salary expected in first letter. 

Address “M. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO LOOK AFTER MACHINERY 
Of Lidgerwood 4 line Steam Skidder. _Must have had ex- 
perience with wire rope. 

GIRARD LUMBER CO., Dunbar, Wis. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN FOR GLUE DEPARTMENT 
Steady work, good wages and give reference. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
For Factory Making High-Grade Millwork. 
TOS. THOMAS & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED-AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable. Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
Address 




















“K, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-LIVE YOUNG MAN 
Manager retail lumber and machinery business. Must 
be hustler. ; 
Address “M, 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY CLERK 
For Trading Post, West Coast Africa, $100 month and ex- 


penses. Two years’ contract. 
Address “M. 89,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A PERFECTLY SOBER MAN 
Preferably married, who is a capable and experienced box 
factory superintendent. Location is in one of the nearby 
northern states. Good opportunity and a good fair salary for 
the right man. Pay depends entirely on ability and results. 
If interested 

Address 








“T,, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOREST PRODUCTS MFGRS. OFFER CAPITAL 
to financially responsible Timber Manufacturers or Owners, 
at 6% and guarantee to sell products to best advantage, on 
liberal profit sharing basis. We have high reputation, large 
resources, strong selling organization, annual sales $2,000,- 
000.00 Address “L. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMSX. 


FOR SALE—ON EASY TERMS 
Within corporate limits of town, containing water works and 
electric lights, about fourteen acres with 1,285 feet railroad 
and 1,000 feet deep water frontage; tributary to North Caro- 
lina Sounds and inland waterways, including two dwellings, 
in addition to a complete lumber plant, which comprises gang 
and band saw mill, practically new dry kilns with capacity 
for saw mill output; planing mill, including eight matchers, 
three resaws, and other equipment to make mill complete with 
adequate capacity for more than saw mill. Conditions for 
both skilled and unskilled labor excellent. Present owners 
would retain some stock in the company if desired. 
Address “P. 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED CEDAR MAN 
One familiar with the buying and gelling of northern cedar 
products who can invest $1,200 to $1,500. Good chance for 


the right man. 

Address “L. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT 
With the rail business to serve as salesman and buyer and 
qualified to do general office work when not on the road. 
Want a man who has had experience in classing and grading 





rails. eA mages Ep hagentionnn | with —_ hg references, 
lication e promptly considered. 
en “Eacwe a o, BOX 273, Mobile, Ala. 





WANTED-—A SUPERINTENDENT . 
To take entire charge of -a box plant at St. Maries, Idaho. 
Plant adapted to the manufacture principally of canning and 
fruit boxes. State wages, experience and references. Reply, 
ST. MARIES MODERN BOX COMPANY, St. Maries, Idaho. 








COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 

A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help me to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple the want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 


WANTED-—PINE HARDWOODS, CYPRESS 
To sell on commission, by responsible and reliable ople 
in Philadelphia. Only sell the best and want ool con- 


nection. 
“M. 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Address 
FOR SALE—GOOD TIMBER PROPERTIES. 


_ We can put bonafide buyers in touch with a couple of exce) 
ient Pine Timber Properties, well located and at favorabie 


prices, 
HOOTON HARDWOOD CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 


TIME,LABOR AND MONEY SAVED. 


Send for catalog of our special books for lumbermen, They 
will make your work easier and better. Yours for the asking. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














WANTED-—YARD MANAGER 
For town of 1000 inhabitants near Tie. Okla. 


Must be 
live wire not over 30 years old. Salary $125.00. 
Address ‘P 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOR RETAIL GENERAL OFFICE 
In Oklahoma experienced stenographer and assistant book- 
keeper who is able to check reports, Only one with experience 
in this line of work will be considered. 

Address “Pp 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GANGMAN TO RUN 


Wilkin Steam Feed Gang. 
WHITEWATER LUMBER CO., Autaugaville, Ala. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN. 
Who desires to learn the lumber business and prepare himself 
for Manager of a yard. One that has some idea of Reeping 
books and is not afraid to work, as his duties will be to hel 
with the books and work in the yard. No lazy man nee 
apply. 
Address 


YELLOW PINE WHOLESALER WANTS 
Thoroughly capable sales mnanager, acquainted with the Yard 
and Factory trade. Good opportunity for the right man. 
State age, references, experience and salary expected. 

dress “Pp 75,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—INSPECTOR. 
Can_use services of first class hardwood inspector at our 
West Virginia Band Mill. Good location, steady employment. 
Address, “P. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











“Pp, 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in our 
Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 
M ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in 
particular. 

Only a_ top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad lumber manufacturing exper. 
ence as manager, under exacting requirements, will be cop. 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own handwriting 
explaining periods of their lumbering service. Naming th 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 

To the thorough manager, vigorous and conscientioy 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps then 
the right man in the right place, we have a steady positio, 
at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ey. 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

ddress “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Who. has had experience in a lumber office and 1s fully cop. 
petent to properly handle general office books. Must bh 
accurate and in good health. Please answer in long hand, 
Good permanent position. 
ddress “L. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Cypresy 
to 159 
every 














WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN 
West of Mississippi River. To sell a right to manufactur 
an article in lumbermen’s line and needed and used by all 
farmers. Big pay for a good man. 

Address “K. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on commission 
basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business, 
ddress “A, 73,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALESMEN—WANTED 
To sell staple line on commission to lumber and hardware 
dealers. A good side line proposition. 
ddress “Pp 76,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar, Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. C. Manufacturing concern. 

Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis. State experience and reference. 

Address “BH. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand ; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50, peneen: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 




















WANTED—MILLWRIGHT CAPABLE 
Of handling large White Pine mill in Northern Country ; must 
have thorough mechanical ability, and knowledge of repairing 
and upkeep of belts. 


Address _«P, 69,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS CABINET MAKERS 


Sticker, Shaper and Bench hands. 
Address “P 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
For Hard-wood Mill at Thompson, Upper Peninsula, Michi- 
gan. Address A. M. CHESBROUGH, Thompson, Mich. 


YOU READ THESE ADS. 


If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the prescut to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the : 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














ACCOMPLISHED AND EXPERIENCED 
Accountant, thoroly conversant with every feature of lumber 
manufacture and up-to-date —, desires permanent posl- 


Address “C. 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBER AN. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 
With wide experience desires position on right or left hand 
rigs. High class reference. Address, IRA M. PHIL1 IPS, 
413 Dove St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDEN? 
Understands cutting, skidding, sawing, grading, also me 


chanical of Operating Saw Mill and Planing Mill. 
Address ‘M. 99,” care AMERICAN LUMBER}AN. 


HIGH CLASS MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
As foreman of Dimension or Lath Mill. 
Address “M, 98,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Exceptionally high class man, age 34, wishes to make 
change. Address ‘“M. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Seven years’ experience. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Conrad, Pa. 
YOUNG MAN OF SEVERAL YEARS 


Experience in the retail, line yard lumber business; i2 my 
different phases also in the auditing and orga | side of f . 
Single, college education. Unlimited references. pecial con 
fidential work considered. 


tion. 























Address ‘P. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
— is 
WANTED. HARDWOOD SALESMAN 


Ten years’ experience in New York state and New Bngland 
territory ; knows grade; knows consumers; open for propo 


sition May 1st. 
ddress “q. F. W.,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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